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| HE total annual world 
\ production of wheat 
Mild R220] for the years 1911-12- 
aye 138 was in round 
We ae. numbers four billion bushels. 
including all Russia, raised about two billion bushels, 
or 50 per cent, and incidentally used about 60 per cent. 
North America grew about one billion, India 400 mil- 
lion, South America 200 million, Australia 90 million, 
and Algeria and Egypt 70 million. The wheat crop 
holds a position of importance as a cheap, efficient and 
easily transported food not expressed by its money 
value—as demonstrated in the great war. The great 
centers of the world’s population, with the exception of 
China and Japan, are correlated with great areas of 
wheat production. In the great westward march of 
civilization wheat has apparently always been an im- 


Europe, 


portant factor. 

The consideration of food as an international prob- 
lem is rapidly gaining prominence and brings questions 
of production and distribution of such a_ product 


as wheat into the light. ‘Food can no longer be 
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regarded from the purely national or local point of 
view. 

Norman Angell in his contention that wars are futile 
in the solution of international politics points to the 
necessity for international understandings rather than 
national propaganda in the political solution of eco- 
nomic relations, and places food as of foremost im- 
portance in these political relations. 

In the field of finance the same conclusion is reached. 
European lack of credit is reflected, not only in the 
hunger and starvation of Middle Europe but in the 


business stagnation of America. The food supply of 


a nation is, financially speaking, 
also international. 

In the field of agricultural sci- 
ence the same conclusion is again 
reached, perhaps even more convincingly if not so spec- 
tacularly expressed. While it is the primary aim here 
to present a picture of the important diseases of wheat, 
it is also hoped that the bearing of the various problems 
involved will contribute some light on the international 
aspects of this phase of agricultural science. The dis- 
eases of wheat cannot be considered as merely local 
or even continental. Some are actually and many are 
potentially worldwide in distribution, and nations far 
apart may each profit by the knowledge, experience and 
practices of the other and by co-operative efforts in 
the fields of investigation and control. 

The world’s allocation of such a crop as wheat ap- 
pears to be determined by many factors: civilization 
types, labor, supplies, transportation, markets, machin- 
ery, temperature, latitude, altitude, rainfall, soil, etc. 
Of all of these only the natural factors, such as tem- 
perature, altitude, rainfall, sunshine and soil, can be 
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Healthy Wheat Plants (Left) Contrasted with Wheat Stalks Left Bare by Loose Smut 
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expected to determine ultimately the lo- 
cation of the world’s wheat areas. Trans- 
portation the ingenuity of 


American mechanics, the outward press 


facilities, 


of the overpopulated areas such as exist 
in Europe and Asia, will finally tend to 
level The will be 


engaged in raising all the wheat it can 


other factors. world 


profitably raise, employing everywhere 
the most efficient methods of production 
and distribution, and using all of the 
world’s acres which are naturally suited 
for the raising of wheat. 

We are surprisingly near the stage of 
ultimate allocation of the world’s wheat 
crop today. Most of the large natural 
wheat areas of the world are already 
occupied. Expansion can in the future 
be practically only within the areas al- 
ready occupied or in extensions of such 
Canada and our midwestern states 
potential 


areas. 
still 
wheat acres and perhaps the Canadian 


have many unoccupied 
northwest provinces may extend wheat 
still further to the 
northwest. Siberia Manchuria 
South Africa may also add many acres, 
but as far as extension of the wheat areas 


culture north and 


and and 


is concerned the end is already in sight. 

Probably the 
wheat production in the future will lie in 
the field of greater production per acre 
intensification of agricultural 
methods. It does not at all follow that 
the English and German production of 
over 30 bus per acre will be possible of 


greatest increases in 


by the 


duplication in many parts of the world. 
Against the 
England and Germany must be consid- 
the of the 
farmer production of 
wheat far exceeds that of the European. 
Nevertheless, the world average of acre- 
production of wheat will be greatly in- 


large acre-production of 


ered achievement American 


whose man-unit 


creased by improvement of varieties, soil 
fertilization and other practices of in- 


tensive agriculture. As the world crop 
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approaches its maximum production 
these intensive methods assume greater 
and greater importance. 

Though improved methods of tillage, 
crop rotations and soil fertilization may 
become universal, they do not by any 
means promise unlimited expansion, and 


while the possibilities of improvement by 


Foot Rots 











rapidly with the intensification of pro- 
ductive methods. 

The most important of these factors 
are the insect pests and the plant diseases 
which annually take a stupendous toll 
from the world wheat crop. It is only 
the diseases that I wish to discuss, but 
one must not lose sight of the fact that 
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Helminthosporium 
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Wheat Roots, Stems, Seeds and Seedlings Damaged by Foot Rots 
Compare the healthy wheat seedling shown on the extreme right 


introduction, selection and breeding of 
new varieties give considerable promise, 
even the most enthusiastic plant breeder 
sees a limit to such an increase in pro- 
duction. But the wheat crop is not mere- 
ly a function of positive factors in pro- 
duction. There are inhibiting factors of 
tremendous importance, and these are the 
unfortunately increase 


factors which 





Eradicating Barberry Bushes with a Tractor in Minnesota 


the losses and problems in insect pests 
are quite comparable in most if not all 
essential features in the ultimate wheat 
production of the world, In 1920 Minne- 
sota lost 20 millions of bushels of wheat 
(about one half of the crop) through rust, 
in 1921 about the same through rust and 
drouth. In 1916, the worst rust year of 
modern times, the loss of wheat in the 


* 
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United States was probably 200 millions 
of bushels—and just at the time when the 
world most sorely needed that wheat. The 
loss in the United States from rusts on 
the small grains, wheat, rye, oats and 
barley in the last five years has been cop- 





servatively estimated at 625 millions of 
dollars. While rusts are perhaps the 
most conspicuous of the wheat diseases, 
they are by no means the only destruc- 
tive parasites. The tolls levied by other 
diseases are even comparatively large, 
Many losses are not capable of even ap- 
proximate estimates on account of the 
nature of the injury, but in the aggregate 
the losses are quite appalling. 

As_ intimated the diseases of 
wheat tend to increase with intensifica- 
tion of the crop, and the final stage of 
equilibrium in the world maximum wheat 
crops will be more largely affected by the 
diseases and 
other controllable factor. 


above, 


insect losses than by any 
Extremes in 
the climatological factors such as rainfall 
and temperature will, of course, also al- 
ways affect seriously the size of t}y 
When the 
enough wheat to feed its population, then 


crop. 


world raises normally just 


any loss of that crop will be « serious 
matter, and great wheat disease «pidem- 
ics, in a manner quite similar to the great 
of China 
be perhaps the forerunners of devastat- 
It will be obvious that the 


drouths in recent years, will 
ing famines. 
diseases appear to be more amenable to 
control than climatic conditions 
ever, even against drouth and cold spe- 
cially adapted varieties reduce losses and 
permit of the extension of range, as in 
the of durum in dry land 
areas. Abnormal fluctuations of weather 
conditions, however, 
serious losses both as 
indirectly through the favorable condi- 
tions for disease epidemics. 


How- 


use wheats 


will always entail 
a direct result and 


(Continued on page 1016.) 
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YES, NO PROFITS 
If ever the words of the odious but all- 
pervasive popular song regarding ba- 
nanas are applicable to existing condi- 
tions, they apply with peculiar force to 
the state of mind of four millers out of 
every five. Ask almost any miller if he 
is making money out of his business, and 
his reply will be a definite, and some- 
timcs vehement, negative; observe his 
con’ :ct, and the conclusion is irresist- 
ibly offirmative. “Yes, we have no prof- 
its’ seems to be the motto of the milling 
industry; in other words, “we are really 
doiny quite well, thank you, but we have 

no intention of admitting it.” 
There are, of course, a few exceptions 


both ways. There are undoubtedly mill- 
ers who have actually lost money ever 
since the sad days of 1920 and 1921, but 
most of these have by this time taken a 
compulsory vacation from their careers 
of money-losing. There are, on the other 
hand, « few rare millers who can be in- 


duced to admit that their business af- 
fairs inight be considerably worse, and 


even confess to having achieved each 
year « small but clearly perceptible prof- 
it. ‘lhe vast majority, however, have 


accepted the tradition of combining op- 
timisin in conduct with cataclysmic pes- 
simism in speech. They seldom admit 
that they are making any sales at all, 
and when the activity of the trade forces 
them to confess that they are booking 
orders, the price is always represented 
as so low that the increase in business 
means nothing but an inflation of the net 
losses. 

It would be an excellent thing for the 
milling industry as a whole if this per- 
tradition of despondent talk 
could be done away with. It has its ori- 
gin, of course, in the intensely competi- 
tive character of the flour trade, and. is 
at least two generations old. A survey 
of the trade reports published in The 
Northwestern Miller twenty or thirty 
years ago suggests that the whole flour 
milling industry of the United States 
was then on the verge of utter collapse. 
In those days, as now, it was almost im- 
possible to find a miller who was willing 
to admit that he was making any money; 
all the talk was of slack buying and 
heavy losses. Reading these summaries 
of the comments made by millers in 1900 
or thereabouts, one cannot but marvel 
that the flour milling industry has so 
much as kept alive; the fact that it has 
expanded, attracting new capital and 
new men into the field, is nothing short 
of a mystery. 

The trouble with such pessimistic talk 
is that inevitably it has a certain amount 
of psychological influence, both within 
the trade and outside of it. The millers 
who daily sit and mingle their tears 
(crocodile tears, at that) are bound to 
experience a certain amount of depres- 
sion, and above all to feel that, since 
things seem to be so bad, it is useless 
to try and keep consistently to a safe and 
reasonable standard of flour merchandis- 
ing. Still more, the vague impression of 
disaster tends to percolate outside of 
the trade itself in the direction of bank- 
ers and others who are interested in the 
finances of flour milling. An impression 


nicious 
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goes abroad that flour milling is on an 
unstable financial basis, and now and 
then this works to the material disadvan- 
tage of a mill which needs temporary as- 
sistance. 

The fact is, of course, that flour mill- 
ing as a whole is a reasonably profitable 
undertaking, and that the great major- 
ity of the nation’s milling companies are 
making money out of it. The profits of 
late may not have been great, and in 
many instances they may have been 
largely, if not entirely, swallowed up by 
the losses which followed the decline in 
wheat prices during the fall of 1920, but 
as a whole the industry’s record com- 
pares favorably with that of any other 
form of business. 

Under such circumstances, it seems a 
pity to cling to the outworn tradition of 
unfailingly gloomy talk. Why should 
the millers, most of whom appear quite 
able to buy new motor cars and join 
new golf clubs whenever they are so 
minded, or to take their families on 
pleasure trips about the country or 
abroad, persist in uniting their voices in 
a disconsolate chorus of “Yes, we have 
no profits”? <A little healthy optimism, 
publicly expressed, would do nobody any 
harm, and its influence would eventually 
tend toward a strengthening of the ag- 
gregate credit of the industry, more 
firmness in maintaining sound business 
practices, and a greater serenity of mind 
among the men who are continuing, de- 
spite their jeremiads, to make decent 
and comfortable livings out of the grind- 
ing of wheat for America’s daily bread. 


OVERDOING THE DISTRESS 

During the past few weeks there has 
been observable a healthy tendency in the 
newspapers and elsewhere to lay less em- 
phasis on the distress of the wheat farm- 
ers, and to make adequate mention of the 
fact that the low farm prices which have 
prevailed for wheat are by no means rep- 
resentative of farm conditions in general. 
For political purposes it has suited the 
leaders of the agricultural movement to 
exploit the wheat price far beyond its 
actual significance, and it is probable 
that, with the best of intentions, the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign has had a 
pronounced effect in creating the mis- 
taken impression that wheat is the actual 
measure of the farmer’s prosperity. 

Without in any way seeking to lessen 
the importance of wheat as America’s 
chief food crop, those who are concerned 
with the welfare of the farmers can just- 
ly point out that in the past decade wheat 
has represented only about six per cent 
of the total value of the country’s farm 
products. Furthermore, the number of 
farmers who raise nothing but wheat is 
relatively small, and year by year grows 
steadily less. Despite these unquestioned 
facts, it has become the habit of many 
political semi-economists to use wheat, 
and wheat only, as the index for all farm 
products, and to assume that prosperity 
for the entire agricultural population is 
essentially determined by the price of 
wheat per bushel. 

Taking the official government esti- 
mates of average farm prices for July 1, 
when wheat was approximately at its low- 
est, it will be observed that wheat was 


7.5 cents per bushel less than on July 1, 
1922. On the other hand, corn was 24.3 
cents higher, oats 5.2 cents higher, barley 
3.5 cents higher, and flaxseed 18.7 cents 
higher. The most important decrease 
was in rye, which showed a decline of 
19.4 cents, owing to the diminishing ex- 
port.demand and the large crop. 

Since the corn crop is annually from 
three to four times as large as that of 
wheat, its present relatively high price 
affects a far greater number of farmers 
than the low price of wheat. Further- 
more, an enormous number of farmers in 
the South are dependent solely or largely 
on cotton, which, on July 1, 1923, showed 
a gain of 5.8 cents a pound over the 
price a year previously. The hay crop, 
which likewise concerns a very large num- 
ber of farmers, also shows a material 
gain, the July 1 price for tame hay being 
47 cents a ton above that of the same date 
in 1922, 

From year to year there are many 
changes in the relative values of the lead- 
ing farm crops, caused by alterations in 
the relation between supply and demand, 
both at home and abroad. One season, 
wheat will be relatively cheap and corn 
dear; the next may witness a complete 
reversal, with wheat selling at high prices 
and corn begging for a market. It fol- 
lows that no one crop can possibly be 
regarded as a sure index to farm values 
in general; it likewise follows that the 
one-crop farmer is bound to have years 
of acute distress, more than offsetting the 
periods when he is enjoying the benefits 
of exceptionally high prices. 

Too much emphasis on wheat during the 
past three months has done much to mis- 
lead the public as to the real condition 
of the farmer; it has also had a disastrous 
effect in causing the farmer to regard 
himself as an object for national pity and 
charity. The only sound interpretation 
of present economic conditions affecting 
the farmer is that the era of the one-crop 
farm has passed away. The farmer who 
is solely dependent on wheat cannot pos- 
sibly hope to escape disastrous years; the 
farmer who is in a position to take ad- 
vantage of high prices for any one of 
three or four crops can more than bal- 
ance his losses by his gains. 

One-crop farming is a simple case of 
putting all the eggs in one basket, and 
undoubtedly the past crop year has seen 
some of the baskets dropped and the 
eggs irretrievably smashed. On the other 
hand, the vast majority of the country’s 
farmers have been getting better average 
prices for their products than was the 
case a year ago. Admitting that the in- 
dex figure for all farm products remains 
relatively below that for labor, and for 
many of the essential commodities, it is 
by no means as far down in the scale as 
the wheat price alone would indicate. 

The United States needs wheat, both 
for its domestic requirements and for 


export, and as long as bread remains the © 


basis of the nation’s diet, wheat will al- 
ways be the most important of all food 
crops. Furthermore, as the situation 
abroad slowly but surely adjusts itself, 
the relation between the price of wheat 
and that of other commodities will gradu- 
ally straighten itself out. Meanwhile, 
the important thing is to recognize clearly 
the position which wheat occupies in 
comparison with other staple crops, to get 
away from the tradition of regarding 
wheat as the sole measure of the farm- 
er’s prosperity, and to learn the lesson of 
properly diversified farming from the 
yearly fluctuations in the relative values 
of the leading crops. 
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DON’T LET DOWN 


Once upon a time the millers of the 
United States, acting through their na- 
tional trade organization, worked out a 
satisfactory contract for the sale of 
flour. This contract was the product of 
the cumulative experience of many years, 
its objects being, on the one hand, to 
safeguard the interests of the millers, 
and, on the other, to be sufficiently liberal 
to the purchasers of flour so that no 
miller who adhered to its terms need 
fear the loss of business because of too 
great stringency in the selling agreement. 

The Millers’ National Federation uni- 
form sales contract has in the past 
proved an exceedingly valuable docu- 
ment, but it is something much more 
than that. It is the codification of prac- 
tical experience; it stands as the symbol 
of sound judgment and careful analysis 
of trade conditions. It has been tested 
by many court trials, and through suc- 
cessive modifications it has been kept 
abreast of the times as an accurate re- 
flection of reasonable and sane methods 
of doing business. 

Just now, reports from all sections of 
the country, originating with millers and 
flour buyers alike, indicate that the uni- 
form sales contract is no longer the 
standard and generally accepted basis 
for transacting business in flour. In 
many cases it is totally disregarded; in 
many others its most significant provi- 
sions have been robbed of all force by 
implied or specified modifications. Mills 
are selling flour on almost any kind of a 
contract or agreement, or on virtually 
no enforceable contract at all; they are 
waiving their rights as to delivery and 
payment for the sake of securing a lit- 
tle additional business. 

Bad as this failure to use the tested 
contract form is in itself, its worst fea- 
ture is the complete departure from the 
rules of sound business experience which 
it indicates. It may be argued that any 
variety of contract which can legally be 
enforced on both parties thereto ought 
to be sufficient, but the uniform sales con- 
tract is far broader in its scope than 
that. Abandoning it means throwing 
over the results of years of actual ex- 
perience in favor of methods which are 
either untried or which, having been ex- 
perimented with in the past, have proved 
themselves dangerous. It means throw- 
ing overboard the chart which points out 
all the hidden perils, the reefs and shoals 
where ships have been wrecked, and at- 
tempting to navigate blindly with no 
guidance save what can be seen on the 
surface of troubled waters. 

It is true that the millers cannot af- 
ford to be bound down by old traditions. 
Times have changed, and the flour mar- 
ket of today is a very different affair 
from what it was ten years ago. New 
methods of merchandising must be creat- 
ed to meet a new type of demand and 
@ more intense competition. At the 
same time, these methods must be predi- 
cated on the experience of the past, for 
there is no other safe guide. 

The universal excuse for making sales 
on an untried and admittedly perilous 
basis is that everybody else is doing it. 
The weakening of the established pro- 
visions and safeguards is not the work 
of any one group or section among the 
millers; it is a general process, resulting 
from the kind of competition which, in 
days gone by, used to produce rebates 
and similar surreptitious methods of 
buying trade. No miller wants to aban- 
don the safe road for the dangerous one, 
but very few have sufficient courage to 
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stand out against the prevailing ten- 
dency. 

There is absolutely no possible remedy 
The millers may 
meet pass they may 
proclaim anew their allegiance to the uni- 
form sales contract, but this will avail 
them nothing whatsoever. Conditions 
will improve only when the majority of 
the millers have made up their minds 
to stand by what they know to be right, 
of what their competitors 
may do. This will happen when the dis- 
astrous harvest of losses, cancellations 
resulting from 
The lessons 


save individual action. 


and resolutions; 


regardless 


and contract evasions 
present methods is reaped. 
of past experience are available in com- 
pact form for any miller who cares to 
avail himself of them; it is for him to 
decide whether he will run the risks at- 


tendant on disregarding them. 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT 

Never in my life before, that I can 
remember, have I been seriously sick. 
Until a few months ago, it was my rather 
bombastic boast that for over forty years 
I had never missed a day at the office 
on account of sickness. Then I not only 
missed a day, but a very long procession 
of days, which still monotonously con- 
tinues, with the end not yet in sight. 

I had always been rather impatient 
with sickness and not too considerate of 
sick people, I’m afraid. I fancied that 
a large proportion of those who were ill 
suffered from ailments, or 
might, at least, overcome their troubles 
by the exertion of more will power. The 
time came when I found out, by personal 
experience, what real sickness meant and 
to endure. 


imaginary 


realized what invalids have 
However, the circumstances in my own 
case were such that I also discovered 
another side to this business of being sick 
which is not without its advantages. 

Inasmuch as the danger of sickness is 
the common lot, to which all of us are 
exposed, perhaps some reference to this 
phase of life on the shelf may be inter- 
esting, even to people who are perfectly 
well; it may serve to reassure them, for 
here, as in everything else, the wind is 
tempered to the shorn and there are com- 
pensations. 

I will not pretend to say that these 
compensations are adequate and, in cases 
where one is in constant pain or distress 
of mind or body, they may not exist at 
all. I am not claiming that invalidism 
is an ideal state, by any means, and do 
not recommend it to those seeking a 
change from the monotony of normal ex- 
istence, but I do hold that, under certain 
circumstances, such as I fortunately ex- 
perienced, it has unexpected points which 
greatly alleviate it. 

Given, as in my case, comparatively 
little real or constant pain, a clear head 
at all times, a good appetite, sound sleep, 
eyesight that never falters or fails, the 
ability to read or write at any angle, 
while propped up in bed, and permission 
to smoke the old and trusty pipe when- 
ever one wants to, the restricted liberty 
of moving about and the necessity to lie 
prone for the greater part of the time 
become simple limitations to be accepted 
as an inevitable part of the game. One 
gets weary of it sometimes and impatient 
occasionally, but rest comes withal and a 
new day brings new vigor. Hope springs 
eternal, and tomorrow promises always 
better things; sometimes it keeps its 
promise and sometimes not; the element 
of uncertainty adds to the zest of the 
experience. 

The existence of a sense of humor and 








the absolute exclusion of self-pity will 
help mightily to get over the more trying 
places. The former quality is, I suppose, 
either born in one or isn’t there at all; 
I am sorry for those who lack it, but self- 
pity is merely a bad habit of thought that 
can be overcome by mental discipline. 

As to the compensations, they are mani- 
fold. The first and perhaps the greatest 
is the absence of responsibility. To one 
who has habitually shouldered and car- 
ried his load through life, the instant 
relief when he knows not only that he 
must drop it, for the time being, but that, 
for once, he has ample and honorable 
excuse for so doing is very real and in- 
tense; it makes him almost light-hearted. 

Whatever happens, he is temporarily 
off the firing line. The old world will 
have to settle its problems as best it may 
without his valuable help. He is no 
longer a part of its combatants; right 
and wrong will continue the war and he 
is merely a spectator, not expected to take 
part in the everlasting struggle. 

He realizes somewhat the sensations of 
Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress when the 
heavy load fell from his bent shoulders 
and at last he stood erect; a sense of 
exhilarating spiritual freedom possesses 
him; his only problem is to get well as 
soon as possible, and that is a simple one 
dependent largely upon others or a pure 
matter of fate. 

Descending to less exalted aspects of 
the situation, there comes satisfaction in 
the thought that, anyhow, nobody can now 
“lick the editor.” Not that any one wants 
to, or has apparently wanted to during 
all these years when it was the open 
season; still there always existed the pos- 
sibility, if not of literal castigation, at 
least of controversial disputation. Now 
it is impossible; no one would take issue 
with an editor unable to stand up on his 
hind legs and come back. 

He discovers that he has suddenly be- 
come a person of importance in other 
ways; his wishes and desires are to be 
consulted first and foremost, and every 
possible effort will be made to satisfy 
them by those who are devoted to him. 
When he speaks, let no dog bark. Every 
one is apparently anxious to do something 
to help and comfort him. 

Unpleasant or depressing subjects are 
to be avoided in conversing with him; 
callers are solicitous lest they stay too 
long and thus overtax his strength, Sym- 
pathy flows toward him from all sources 
in waves of human kindness. He feels, 
himself, that there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances really to justify the consid- 
eration thus shown him, that he is a bene- 
ficiary under false pretenses, but he can- 
not help himself and so he accepts it all, 
is gratified, but withal a bit conscience 
stricken. 

He is the absolute monarch of his own 
time and no one will dispute his sway. 
Certain fixed duties connected with his 
treatment are apologetically insisted 
upon, otherwise he is free to do as he 
pleases. If he is really lazy and wants 
to sleep late, no one will wake him; in- 
deed, sleeping late is regarded as a meri- 
torious act conducive to his recovery. He 
has his breakfast at any hour that suits 
him, and household routine and discipline 
are ruthlessly violated to meet his whims. 
He eats what he wants, and what he wants 
to eat, if it be nightingales’ tongues, will 
be gotten for him if it be humanly pos- 
sible. * 

The invalid has and keeps no office 
hours; the telephone cannot reach him 
unless he wants to use it; he has no duties 
to perform; he has no obligations to 
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meet; if he wants to see any one at any 
time, the mere expression of a desire to 
that effect will bring the person with as- 
surances that his coming gives him great 
pleasure; if he wants to see no one, it is 
his privilege and he is not gainsaid; he 
is not allowed to bother himself about 
money matters, and his good bankers take 
occasion to send word that it will be their 
particular concern and pleasure to attend 
to his needs in that direction; he is not 
to worry about anybody or anything; all 
he has to do is to get well. 

If he feels cross and surly and should 
show it, the fault will be instantly con- 
doned on the score of his imagined suf- 
ferings; if it should please him to be 
cheerful and agreeable he is given credit 
for fortitude under adverse circum- 
stances, to which he is by no means en- 
titled. In short, no one calls him to 
account for his shortcomings or his idio- 
syncrasies; he enjoys a moratorium of 
accountability for words and acts which 
is never under any circumstances extend- 
ed to a person in good health. 

It is little wonder that people who have 
enjoyed the exemptions and advantages 
of the invalid are often inclined to pro- 
long the experience beyond its legitimate 
period, even to become chronic invalids 
under rather slight and vague pretenses, 
hence the many substantiated cases of 
bed-ridden persons who, subject to a sud- 
den alarm, have promptly jumped out of 
bed and run nimbly downstairs and out 
of the threatened danger; hence, doubt- 


less, many of the alleged faith cures. 
* * 


The other day I casually suggested to 
my nurse that the real founders of her 
order were Sairey Gamp and Betsy Prig. 
She was familiar with the book and rec- 
ognized the reference to Dickens’ immor- 
tal characters. In order to refresh my 
memory and dig up some of Sairey’s ex- 
pressions and little habits, for further 
use, I picked up Martin Chuzzlewit, which 
I had not read for years. 

I became again fascinated with the 
story and, after I had been duly cared 
for and stowed away for the night, sup- 
posably to sleep, I lit the lamp and read 
until half past one or two o’clock before 
I finished the book. 

There is one chapter in it which I have 
always considered contained the most 
wonderful and thrilling description of a 
summer thunderstorm I have ever read. 
The evil-minded Jonas Chuzzlewit and the 
ill-starred Tigg Montague are journey- 
ing in a four-horse cabriolet, as was the 
fashion of the time, from London to Salis- 
bury, Jonas plotting murder and Mon- 
tague dimly conscious of the impending 
Nemesis that later. overtook him in the 
little, dismal wood, where Chuzzlewit 
waylaid and killed him. 

This description has nothing whatever 
to do with the subject of this article, but 
I am going to include it, so that the reader 
may share with me the satisfaction of 
enjoying one of the masterpieces of 
Charles Dickens. It follows: 

“It was one of those hot, silent nights, 
when people sit at windows, listening for 
the thunder which they know will shortly 
break; when they recall dismal tales of 
hurricanes and earthquakes, and of lonely 
travellers on open plains, and lonely ships 
at sea, struck by lightning. Lightning 
flashed and quivered on the black horizon 
even now; and hollow murmurings were 
in the wind, as though it had been blow- 
ing where the thunder rolled, and still 
was charged with its exhausted echoes. 
But the storm, though gathering swiftly, 
had not yet come up; and the prevailing 
stillness was the more solemn, from the 
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dull intelligence that seemed to hover in 
the air, of noise and conflict afar off. 
“It was very dark; but in the murky 
sky there were masses of cloud which 
shone with a lurid light, like monstrous 
heaps of copper that had been heated in 
a furnace, and were growing cold. These 
had been advancing steadily and slowly 
but they were now motionless, or near!) 
so. As the carriage clattered round the 
corners of the streets, it passed at every 
one a knot of persons, who had come 
there—many from their houses close at 
hand, without hats—to look up at that 
quarter of the sky. And now, a very few 
large drops of rain began to fall, and 
thunder rumbled in the distance. . . . 
“They were clear of London, or as 
clear of it as travellers can be, wise 
way lies on the Western Road, within a 
stage of that enormous city. Occasion:lly 
they encountered a foot passenger, \ur- 
rying to the nearest place of shelte:. or 
some unwieldy cart proceeding onway | at 
a heavy trot, with the same end in view, 
Little clusters of such vehicles were » :th- 
ered round the stable-yard or bai! ng- 
place of every wayside tavern, while | \cir 


’ 


drivers watched the weather from the 
doors and open windows, or made 1) rr) 
within. Everywhere the people were ‘is- 
posed to bear each other company, ra‘ her 
than sit alone; so that groups of watciiful 
faces seemed to be looking out upon the 
night and them, from almost every |i use 


they passed... . 

“The thunder rolled, the 
flashed; the rain poured down, like Iicav- 
en’s wrath. Surrounded at one moment 
by intolerable light, and at the next by 
pitchy darkness, they still pressed for- 
ward on their journey. Even when they 
arrived at the end of the stage, and might 
have tarried, they did not; but ordered 
horses out, immediately. Nor had this 
any reference to some five minutes’ lull, 
which at that time seemed to promise a 
cessation of the storm. They held their 
course as if they were impelled and driven 
by its fury. Although they had not ex- 
changed a dozen words, and might have 
tarried very well, they seemed to feel, by 
joint consent, that onward they must go. 

“Louder and louder the deep thunder 
rolled, as through the myriad halls of 
some vast temple in the sky; fiercer and 
brighter became the lightning; more and 
more heavily the rain poured down. ‘The 
horses (they were travelling now with a 
single pair) plunged and started from the 
rills of quivering fire that seemed to wind 
along the ground before them; but tlicre 
these two men sat, and forward they went 
as if they were led on by an invisible 
attraction. 

“The eye, partaking of the quickness 
of the flashing light, saw in its every 
gleam a multitude of objects whic! it 
could not see at steady noon in fifty times 
that period. Bells in steeples, witli the 
rope and wheel that moved them; ray ed 
nests of birds in cornices and nooks; 
faces full of consternation in the ti!ted 
waggons that came tearing past: their 
frightened teams ringing out a war! ing 
which the thunder drowned; harrows nd 
ploughs left out in fields; miles u)on 
miles of hedge-divided country, with he 
distant fringe of trees as obvious as ‘he 
scarecrow in the beanfield close at hid; 
in a trembling, vivid, flickering inst«nt, 
everything was clear and plain: then ¢:.me 
a flush of red into a yellow light: 4 
change to blue; a brightness so intense 
that there was nothing else but light; «nd 
then the deepest and profoundest dark- 
ness.” 
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The flour market has been generally 
quiet throughout the past week, with a 
moderate amount of buying in small lots, 
but no urgent demand. The mills ap- 
pear to have shown a material improve- 
ment in their attitude, and price cutting 
seems now to be far less prevalent than 
it was a few weeks ago. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming forward fairly well on 
orders booked in July and early August, 
but the mills, as a whole, are less active 
than is usual for this season. 

This is an excellent thing, for it means 
that the market is not likely to be over- 
loaded with flour at the beginning of the 
crop year. Prices have remained firm, 
offering no particular inducement for 
extensive forward buying, although many 
buyers appear to feel that wheat is not 
likely to go much below present levels 
for a long time to come. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Bept. 4 .....00. $6.80 $6.10 $5.55 
Aug 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Ame. 1 ...ccsene 6.45 5.55 6.35 
Saly 1 ...cspecan 6.55 5.90 5.85 
June 1 ....ceese 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 ..csenews 7.40 e 6.65 6.70 
April i ... sees 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ...ce00 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Bem, 2 ..cvcgeae 7.35 6.60 6.70 
ee. 1 ...cseeas 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Ss ea 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 ...ccscee 7.05 6.35 5 
Bent. 1 .csesces 7.00 6.15 
May 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 


*R rd high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
me. € .scunes $5.35 $4.70 $4.70 
, 2° .6énhawe 5.35 4.60 4.65 
an = .:aeeeus 5.30 4.55 4.60 
July | 5.30 4.90 4.95 
June | 5.50 5.15 5.30 
ger 5.70 5.45 5.55 
* far 5.55 5.25 5. 
mere 1 winiece® 5.60 5.20 5. 
.— laa 5.50 5.20 5. 
SD Serr 5.75 5.30 5.4 
Dec, 1 5.65 5.20 5.18 
ie, 2 osc cteeee 5.55 5.35 5. 
eS ae ee 5.25 4.90 4.75 
met. 2 scsuauend 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1... 56 71 77 
Bue. 19-86. occ 46 66 75 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 








western markets as reported on Sept. 4 
was $31.95 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Be, Bd wee ae kA $86.30 Jam: B ..ceoess $31.15 
il Sree BRO WOR. A ncescece 28.95 
FUME 1 nnscceee $1.80 Nov. b ..cccese 28.40 
Ss err 84.76 Oot. 2 ..rcceee 24.70 
)°* & wrrerie 34.156 Sept. 1 ........ 21.00 
Marek 4&.°.)..... B4.76 Avg. © .ccccecs 20.40 
PO. B weve css 32.70 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


*Record high point. 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 5.) 

PuinapetpuiA, Pa.—Trade in flour is 
quiet, but limits are steadily maintained. 
Millfeed is steady, but buyers are operat- 
ing cautiously. 

NasHvILte, Tenn.—F lour trade is quiet 
at the opening of the week of Sept. 2, 
on account of the holiday. No new fea- 
ture of importance is noted. 

New York, N. Y.—August, as a whole, 
showed slight improvement over July, 
although the buying usual in summer has 
not been evident. Export business is 
slightly improved also. 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market is 
firmer, with fair demand. Shipping di- 
rections are more free. Distributors are 
confident that large consumers will soon 
be in the market for their requirements. 
Millfeed firm and demand good. Prices 
easier. 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Flour trade was 
quiet over the holiday. Inquiry was mod- 
erate on Tuesday, Sept. 4, but lower 
wheat checked trade. Prices are un- 
changed, but easy. Rye flour is quiet, 
and prices nominally are unchanged but 
firmer. Millfeed is steady. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—New business is rather 
light, and buyers are not inclined to 
meet higher prices. Shipping instruc- 
tions are coming in at a fairly satisfac- 
tory rate. Export trade is very quiet. 
Low grades and clears are in good de- 
mand. Millfeed quiet, but spot feed is 
scarce and prices remain steady. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills are 
asking 34s@34s 6d for spring straights, 
October shipment, United Kingdom, and 
6d less for November. These are new 
crop prices. September would be 2s over 
October. Sales are light. European buy- 
ers are inquiring for new crop flour. 
Domestic prices are unchanged and busi- 
ness is improving. 

Cotumsus, On1o.—The week of Sept. 2 
starts off with better inquiry for flour. 
Bakers, especially, show more interest 
in buying for the future than for some 
time past. Continued strength in wheat 
seems to be creating more confidence in 
prices among buyers; consequently, sev- 
eral sales are reported for shipment to 
Jan, 1. Feed is in good demand. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour business is 
on about the same basis as in the past 
two weeks. Shipping directions and sales 
are generally rated as fair, with a few 
exceptions both ways. Quotations are 
about 10¢c higher. Millfeed is rather un- 
steady. There have been cancellations of 
contracts on bran, effected around the 
first of the month at $23.50@24. Actual 
sales are $1.50 higher than that. There 
is fair demand from the Southeast, but 
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generally it is considered sluggish. Of- 
ferings by mills for immediate shipment 
are rather larger than recently. 

Boston, Mass.—Flour salesmen gener- 
ally report a quiet demand for all grades 
of flour, with some advance in prices. 
Pacific Coast flour is quiet and un- 
changed. Spring patents have advanced 
20c on most se with hard and soft 
winters 5@10c higher. Rye flour is dull 
but steady. Wheat feeds firm, with quiet 
demand; other feeds higher, with bet- 
ter demand. 

Bauttimore, Mp.—Flour is easier in 
tone, if not in price, with both buyers 
and sellers content to await develop- 
ments. Some good traders are looking 
for hard wheat markets, notably Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, to pull sharply 
away from soft wheat markets, and for 
seaboard or export markets to cut no 
figure for the rest of the crop year. 
Feed is steady and quiet. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—The volume of business 
is of moderate proportions. Hard win- 
ters are moving in car lots or less, with 
only occasional sales of larger amounts 
reported. Soft winters are falling off. 
Jobbers and cake bakers are pretty well 
supplied.. A few cracker bakers bought 
fair-sized lots in the week ending Aug. 
25, but this trade as a whole is still 
marking time. New spring wheat flour 
is in only fair demand. Some forward 
buying has been reported, but sales are 
small. Old springs are quiet. Flour 
prices are practically unchanged at firm 
levels, with somewhat better demand 
from the East. The trade there is inter- 
ested in feed for all positions. Offerings 
of bran and middlings are light. 





AUSTRALIAN MILLERS IN GLASGOW 

Gtascow, Scortanp, Aug. 22.—Several 
Australian millers have recently been in 
Glasgow meeting the flour importers. The 
visitors included representatives of the 
firms of McCorquodale Bros., Sydney, 
Vercoe Bros., Adelaide, and William 
Charlick, Ltd., Adelaide. 





DECLINE IN COTTON CONDITION 

Unfavorable weather, drouth in Okla- 
homa and Texas, excessive rains in the 
Southeast, boll weevil and the leaf worm 
caused a marked decline in the condition 
of the cotton crop during the month of 
August, according to reports issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 

William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 

July 31, 1922-23 and 1921-22, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1922-23 1921-22 
NN i554 585%0 400 242,878,825 187,197,867 
ORR RTA 26,545,656 38,598,518 
BE is iecs Sanaa cies 15,335,981 11,128,517 
Ee Sap 2,623,719 2,183,960 
LCS a eeorare ae: 10,999,990 3,914,729 
DE awkte es cessakser 58,360 470,373 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922-23 1921-22 
oo Pr rere 224,476,996 168,569,395 
GD ohn 55.604 -64044008 18,056,386 30,943,339 
OE re 11,439,878 10,282,877 
See 1,907,176 3,142,099 
TE cas vas Maa A Are 9,817,189 3,915,047 
RU he cA yan cae ewer ie ewee Rete 97,388 
By rail— 
EG acs 6 50.0:05 4% 18,296,139 12,301,692 
Eula bn ss oxi 6,092,049 8,115,129 
SN isa ¢eacie ed bas 1,805,335 1,136,815 
Flaxseed ..... eG iewae 676,154 315,567 
ha schoo 4. ecw 11,674 31,516 
sas schon eienres 56,791 369,495 





The following table shows the flour output 


at milling centers for the past 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


two weeks, 
Sept. 2 Sept. 3 


Sept. 1 Aug. 25 1922 1921 











Minneapolis - - 298,060 272,940 361,665 411,885 
ee Se wes 66s 12,965 11,310 7,535 8,040, 
Duluth-Superior 22,790 13,370 16,800 17,210 
Milwaukee ..... 2,800 5,500 3,500 11,040 
:.. .. wrerere 336,615 303,120 389,500 448,175 
Outside mills*..166,930 ...... 185,120 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg..503,545 ST4600 .cwess 
TR, TUE: o:6-0: 0's 0 48,200 49,600 40,200 39,900 
eT 38,400 49,700 51,200 50,600 
DEE ctekaant abates ; 54,675 159,360 
Rochester ..... 8,400 8,800 8,200 
Chicago ....... 30,000 5,000 25,000 
Kansas City....136,725 109,435 104,380 99,200 





Kansas Cityt...335,725 329,950 388,665 481,205 





OMSRS 22. 0000% 20,100 17,455 21,255 23,740 
St. Joseph...... 24,215 23,240 40,410 .195 
SE wegen e ses 20,260 21,360 36,665 
aaa 43,725 42,680 53,730 
WOO “Ksce ewes 44,400 44,900° 35,500 
ZOIGOE ccccces 113,050 97,820 69,385 
Indianapolis 10,550 12,560 11,560 
Nashville** ....116,405 124,920 124,920 
eer eee ee 27,265 
| ers 43,890 37,140 25,825 
ZAOOMS cccccss 25,645 22,565 39,950 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Sept. 2 Sept. 3 





Sept. 1° Aug. 25 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 53 48 66 75 
Ot, DOME csc escnses 54 47 32 34 
Duluth-Superior .. 62 36 45 46 
Outside mills* .... 58 54 47 52 
Average spring.. 46 57 65 
Milwaukee ........ 46 22 16 
ne ee 98 79 79 
is BANE 6 6:00:0:00:0 64 66 65 
Po eee ee 77 99 96 
Rochester ........ 45 41 47 ~44 
CMSCRMD cccccccecs 75 68 90 63 
Kansas City ...... 90 72 82 93 
Kansas Cityt ..... 65 64 79 92 
WE abe beenves 87 75 110 98 
es WD os 0.6 00008 51 49 85 110 
RIE cccctcceseses 44 46 77 ee 
i. ee 67 66 83 83 
J ere 93 94 74 68 
OMMEOR senccci feve UT 75 65 64 
Indianapolis ...... 46 55 51 40 
Nashville*® ....... 74 72 65 59 
Portland, Oregon... .. 2s 47 51 
i ee 83 70 49 46 
TOOCOMR 2cccsevece 45 40 70 60 
TOERIS cscccevscs 65 64 65 64 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





United States—Barley Crop 


Barley crop of the United States in 1923, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of condition Aug. 1, com- 
pared with the final figures for 1922 and for 
the five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








1923 1922 AV. 

WtOCORGIN 6.0005, 13,346 14,220 16,969 
Minnesota ........ 22,780 24,062 26,416 
OO ere 23,600 25,704 21,818 
a eee 24,026 21,896 26,454 
er eee 4,241 4,260 8,322 
Nebraska ......... 9,379 4,356 5,844 
TROMBOR vec cccascce 23,355 19,332 11,965 
| eee 5,526 3,534 4,379 
California ......... 36,293 36,864 31,714 
United States.... 202,032 186,118 191,974 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 4. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. : 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
pling SE kek tte hii sy 04 0b 0'n0e . $6.20@ 6.60 $6.35@ 6.70 $.....@..... $6.20@ 6.50 $6.55@ 7.15 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.60@ 6.80 $7.60@ 7.85 $6.50@ 6.85 $6.50@ 7.20 
Spring standard patent ..............0-000- 5.75@ 6.30 6.15@ 6.85 .....@..... 6.00@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.26@ 6.60 .....@..... 
ep BO Pr eee 4.70@, 5.25 4.76@ 6.00 .....@..... 4.75@ 5.25 5.50@ 5.80 .....@..... 5.50@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.00 .....@..... das gO cane 
Hard winter short patent ........... Salers . 5.50@ 6.15 ek fe 5.85@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.00 
Hard winter straight ..............seseee0% 4.60@ 5.00 ea” See 5.10@ 5.55 4.60@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.70@ 5.95 CHO 6:08 6a. Quis... 5.70@ 6.05 hy ae 
Hard winter first clear ............¢.-.00+5 . 4.20@ 4.70 er Se 4.10@ 4.30 4.00@ 4.50 rey Ee eer eee Tey eee (inaks wake ¢ ee 
Soft winter short | eee 5.00@ 5.50 cee De ccce A Jt 5.50@ 5.80 oosce Dateee 5.00@ 5.25 vcece D sccse 5.75@ 6.75 5.40@ 5.90 6.70@ 6.90 
Soft winter PE Dae SU bes bcbtece reds deve 4.40@ 4.70 6600 0M se sees 9.0906 vsne 4.50@ 4.80 4.50@ 4.85 *4.25@ 4.50 *4.25@ 5.50- 5.35@ 6.00 5.10@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.35 
Olt Wit MOND 656.5 bn aveesc becegecce 4.20@ 4.50 es @ od even 4.00@ 4.50 50000 GPs cice ws Peer rer, lyverer 5.10@ 5.60 o cece De coce 4.25@ 4.75 
Rye MOMM Me bibn esis be d's wiles coer 3.35@ 3.75 3.65@ 3.70 rsew Ob vieds . wees @. 3.85@ 4.25 3.80@ 4.00 o@ a ccee 4.15@ 4.35 0.000 os vee% 000 oO cc's 
RYO MOU MIEN A 6.cici 54 occa ce siaveces oe 3.20@ 3.50 3.30@ 3.35 Terry Pein Pevre) oe rere. Saree 3.45@ 3.65 400 OP beeen oc0e Oc cscs cote BD cecoe ee. Pree 

FEED— é 
Spring bran .............. ee yes babes eves ee 27.50 @ 29.65 26.00 @26.50 mnceeQs scene “cece @ oc. ites sere 33.00 @33.50 35.00 @ 36.00 35.00 @35.25 32.00 @ 33.00 cece ee css 
Hard winter bran ........ CAEDN USD Ceo vv eroes 28.00 @ 29.00 er) ere 25.00 @ 25.50 28.00@28.50 csoee® . 0 a0 Ga Me ae ae <ecee WD 6 tek ose» @35.00 cee e@.uses sees @....- 
BOTY WAR rica k 3 silo dais vince Op -. 29.00@29.50 cece ec cees 27.00@ 28.00 o ane 0 GP ese 33.50@34.00 35.00 @ 36.00 35.25 @35.50 2 énne Me cease 27.00 @29.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 29.00 @31.00 27.00 @ 27.50 27.00@27.50 ..... @..... 0 069 <Oaowes 35.00 @35.50 35.50 @ 36.50 36.00 @36.50 33.00@34.00 30.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 31.00 @34.00 30.50 @31.00 28.50@29.00 31.00 @32.00 oe Du scve 37.00 @38.00 39.00 @ 40.00 39.50@40.00 37.00 @38.00 oeeee@.u.. 

00 CMe eeU ene iba b ahd’ oss ticenccds 35.00 @37.00 34.00 @34.50 oes os gee ere? sie Perey’ 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00 @ 42.00 +see + @ 41.50 39.00 @ 40.00 60000 Ws overs 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle .........$6.45@6.70 (49's) $....@.... (49's) see @.... (49'8) $5.75 @6.15 $6.60 @7.0 $5.75 @6.15 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 shee ve 6.70@6.85 7.25 @7.40 6.55 @6.75 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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ONTARIO MILLERS MEET 


Dominion Millers’ Association Holds Thirty- 
seventh Annual Gathering at Toronto— 
Year’s Milling Reviewed 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers of Ontario 
who belong to the Dominion Millers’ As- 
sociation were in Toronto on Aug. 29 for 
their thirty-seventh annual meeting. 
Regularly every year since 1886 this 
event has been a field day for a group of 
mills that include some of the oldest on 
the North American continent. Many 
of the men who helped to organize the 
association in 1886 have now passed to 
their reward, while others, though still 
alive and well, are no longer active as 
millers, Few, indeed, of the first group 
that assembled under this name are now 
to be seen at the meetings, though some 
are worthily succeeded by sons or other 
representatives of their families. 

One notable survivor of the original 
group is the veteran secretary, C. B. 
Watts, who continues with unabated en- 
ergy a service to which he has given 
without measure or stint all the best 
years of his life. He is a truly remark- 
able man. Some day the writer hopes to 
do justice, in a historical review of the 
work of this association, to the part 
Mr. Watts has played in its story. In 
the meantime, millers and grain men in 
other parts of the continent who know 
him will be glad to have the news that 
after 33 years as secretary he is as ac- 
tive as ever in fighting the battles of the 
Ontario miller. 

President R. A. Thompson, Lynden, 
Ont., another veteran, presided over the 
business of the meeting. 

The meetings of this association are not 
as pretentious as some, but they are al- 
ways marked by thoroughness in the 
range of reports and topics covered. 
They are also of a social nature. 

Passing over the routine procedure 
one may say that the year’s reports show 
the period to have been a trying one. 
Milling in Ontario is not prosperous, and 
the list of business casualties is a long 
one, though no actual figures were given. 
The volume of wheat handled for mem- 
bers through the office of the association 
was much smaller than in the previous 
year and the revenues from dues and 
other sources are not increasing. 

Relatively high cost of wheat, dis- 
criminatory inland and ocean freight 
rates and intense competition of other 
groups of millers have all had their ef- 
fect on the earnings of member mills, 
and the evidence is clearly to the effect 
that the milling year 1922-23 was a lean 
one. Nevertheless, and in spite of these 
facts, the prevailing spirit is a cheery 
one, and there is a good deal of quiet 
optimism to be noted. 

Ontario millers have never been very 
strong on resolutions, but they do occa- 
sionally take this means of expressing 
some common opinion on questions of 
importance to their industry. On this 
occasion they concentrated on one in fa- 
vor of preferential trade within the 
British Empire. There were also the 
usual complimentary resolutions and 
votes of thanks to those who contributed 
to the success of the year’s work and 
the pleasure of the annual meeting. The 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., and Woods Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., two unfailing friends, were 
especially active in this latter respect. 

The financial affairs of the association 
are in excellent shape. Its balance sheet 
showed a cash reserve fund of more than 
$70,000, a considerable surplus of liquid 
assets not carried to reserve, and a sur- 
plus of some $1,600 from its ordinary 
revenues of the year. 

The officers for the coming year show 
no change from those elected a year ago: 
president, R. A. Thompson, Lynden; 
first vice president, J. G. Wolverton, 
Wolverton; second vice president, James 
Cullen, Woodstock; secretary-treasurer, 
C. B. Watts, Toronto. The executive 
committee comprises: C. R. Hunt, Lon- 
don; W. J. Snider, Conestoga; S. J. Fish- 
er, Barrie; T. L. Wood, Ingersoll; J. S. 
Halliday, Chesley; J. W. Myers, Peter- 
boro. 

After the meeting the members were 
entertained at dinner by the association. 
This was served in the dining hall in 
Exhibition Park, and afterwards every 
one attended the evening grandstand per- 
formance of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition now in progress. The Woods 
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Mfg. Co., Ltd., provided the motors that 
conveyed the members from their place 
of meeting to Exhibition Park, and 
smokes for the occasion came from the 
same source. 


NOTES 


There were about 30 members from 
outside points in attendance. 

The Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., provided 
all the cigars the members could smoke. 
This is a time honored custom of this 
company and one that is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

President R. A. Thompson has been 
acting for the last six weeks or more 
in an advisory capacity on the royal 
commission to investigate the grain trade. 
He expects to continue this work in 
Manitoba, Ontario and the eastern prov- 
inces. 

It was announced during the meeting 
that C. B. Watts had been appointed by 
order-in-council of the Ontario govern- 
ment to represent this province at the 
sittings in Ontario of the royal commis- 
sion which is now investigating the grain 
trade of Canada. 

A number of members brought their 
wives and daughters to the .city but 
as this association is not one of those 
that have a lot of fussy social functions 
in connection with its meetings the la- 
dies amused themselves in the shopping 
district while the men were at their 
labors. A. H. Bamey. 


NEW NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Extensive River Service to Be Inaugurated 
at St. Louis—Small Barges to Be Linked 
Together in Trains 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Incorporation papers 
have been issued in Delaware to the 
Standard Unit Navigation Co., St. Louis, 
which will operate an extensive river navi- 
gation service under a new series of boat 
and barge patents and on a plan which 
will adapt railway practices to waterway 
navigation. Carl J. Baer, head of the 
development service bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, is the in- 
ventor of the new equipment, upon which 
he has been working for over 30 years in 
perfecting the principles of navigation 
involved, and who has given extensive 
trials to the method of towboat propul- 
sion, which is somewhat similar to the 
caterpillar traction of army tanks. 

Instead of the large barges now in use 
on the lower Mississippi River, the Sunco 
system, the name applied to the new in- 
vention, will use small barges which will 
be linked together in trains like freight 
cars. It is claimed the towboats will de- 
velop the same horsepower as boats now 
in use with one third of the present weight 
to the craft. The propulsion which will 
apply the caterpillar principle to the 
boats will be from paddles fixed on an 
endless chain drive, one paddle chain on 
each side of the boat. 

The towboats will be of five sizes, so 
that the motive power can be varied ac- 
cording to the size of the tow. The barges 
will be small, having a capacity of from 
one to three carloads. They will be of 
16-foot beam and of 50- or 100-foot 
length, and will be constructed to carry 
freight cars without unloading if neces- 
sary. 

Railroad ideas are to be carried out 
as far as possible in operating the serv- 
ice, trains of barges being made up with 
no waiting for loading or unloading. A 
barge destined for a river port will be 








dropped at that port and the fleet pro- 
ceed, picking up loaded barges at differ- 
ent points. 

The chief difference, and the main 
source of profit, according to the inventor 
of the system, is that the line will be 
doing a freight transportation business 
without the expense of maintaining a 
roadbed and tracks. As it is claimed the 
fleet can operate over any river which 
has three feet of water, it is pointed out 
that Lakes-to-Gulf navigation would be- 
come immediately possible by using the 

resent canal from Chicago to the Illinois 

iver. 

The company, which has offices in the 
Planters’ Building, intends to let a con- 
tract at once for one towboat and six 
barges, to be built in St. Louis and to be 
ready for use by next summer. The sys- 
tem, of which it is intended that the St. 
Louis company will be the parent or- 
ganization for subsidiaries formed to op- 
erate on different waterways, will control 
150 patents and patent claims which 
cover, besides the boats and barges, 
dredging machinery and movable termi- 
nals. The latter, to be built in standard 
units which will make expansion possible 
at small cost, will have a caterpillar 
tread, enabling them to be lowered on the 
river bank to the level of the barges. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FEED COMPANIES IN TROUBLE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The recent rapid 
advance in millfeeds is causing trouble 
to two or three small operators here 
who are having difficulty settling their 
short contracts. These companies went 
short early in the summer, made some 
profit and sought to repeat the venture. 
One small failure will likely result, while 
two other concerns are apparently able 
to take their losses. The companies in- 
volved are of minor importance in the 
trade. Reports that larger concerns are 
in trouble are incorrect. 

R. E. Sterne. 





MAPLE LEAF APPOINTS MANAGER 

Toronto, Ont.—Douglas A. Campbell, 
Toronto, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Campbell needs no introduction to 
the trade of this continent. When the 
Maple Leaf company purchased the prop- 
erties of the Campbell Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., about four years ago, Mr, Campbell, 
who was manager of the latter concern, 
was made assistant to the late Hedley 
Shaw, who was then managing director 
of the Maple Leaf company. At the 
time of reorganization following Mr. 
Shaw’s death, Mr. Campbell resigned and 
went to England for a well-earned rest. 
The Canadian trade will be pleased to 
know that he is to be again actively en- 
gaged in the milling business. 

A. H. Battey. 





WHEAT FEED FOR LIVE STOCK 

OxtanHoma Crtry, Oxra.—Unprecedent- 
ed in the history of Oklahoma and Texas 
is the grinding of wheat into feed for 
live stock. This is an industry that has 
developed principally during the past 
few months when the price of wheat was 
said by growers to be less than the cost 
of production. Applications for regis- 
tration to sell wheat chops increased 100 
per cent during August over the same 
month of 1922, according to records of 
the feed division of the state board of 
agriculture of Oklahoma, and these re- 
veal that some of the principal flour mills 
of the state have turned to the manufac- 
ture of wheat feeds. 








FLOUR MILLING IN JULY 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics based on reports it has re- 


ceived on wheat ground and wheat milling products, by months. 


The figures for May 


and June are revised to include reports received since the preliminary bulletins for 
those months were issued. The returns include only mills which are now manufac- 


turin 


at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 


he figures for July include reports from 1,036 mills, and these same establish- 
ments produced 83.8 per cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census 


of manufactures, 1921. 


The wheat ground averaged 275.7 lbs per bbl of flour in July, 274.1 lbs in June, 


and 274.6 lbs in May. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.6 lbs per bu of wheat in 
July, 17.7 lbs in June, and 17.5 lbs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS, BY MONTHS 


Daily (24-hour) Per cent 


oP roduction———_,, capacity of total 
Mills reporting Wheat Wheat Wheat grain in wheat capacity 
Month— (number) ground, bus flour, bbls offal, Ibs flour, bbls operated 

OF. ceccnse 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 K 
TURE nccccee 1,080 30,942,592 6,736,493 549, 483,608 700,796 36.9 
July ....e0e 1,036 35,588,673 7,743,581 628,466,539 645,328 47.9 




























September 5, 1923 Sey 
MINIMIZING FARM PLIGHT SE 
Congressman Anderson Says This Is “Well. $300 
Nigh Fatal Mistake”—Recent Develop- 
ments, However, More Hopeful 
Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 5.—(Special Tele- K 
gram)—Minimizing the plight of the the 
wheat farmer because other divisions of whe 
the farming industry are in a more pros- the 
perous condition, was characterized as a thei 
“well-nigh fatal mistake” by Congress- thet 
man Sydney O. Anderson, of Minnesota, of | 
president of the Wheat Council of the Wic 
United States, at a meeting of the direc- tion: 
tors of the organization in Chicago on 5 and 
Sept. 4. inte 
“Efforts to belittle the condition of In 
the wheat farmer are capable of produc- by tl 
ing a dangerous apathy concerning the to s 
present impoverishment of more thin a mille 
third of all the farmers in the United deal: 
States,” he declared. “Investment in the 
wheat farming is nearly one third ore trad 
than the total capital, surplus and wndi- the 4 
vided profits of all the national banks in ous 
America.” abou 
The fact that farmers raising prod- W 
ucts other than wheat are more prosper- is ac 
ous was characterized as a “life saver for giver 
the country.” If all other farmers were as a 
in the condition of the wheat growers a a su 
general calamity for agriculture would» retur 
result, Congressman Anderson asseried. of th 
“The fact that corn is higher and ihat 
the total farm income this year wil be 
greater than last gives an opportunity to 
turn attention exclusively to the pre-sing Cu 
problem of the wheat farmer,” he -aid. be ra 
Nineteen per cent of the American for t 
farms changed occupants last yea. he farm 
declared, adding that tenant farms arc on feren 
the increase and that one fourth o° al! leade 
the tenant farms changed tenants last which 
year, while 6 per cent of the farms Club, 
changed owners. Jame 
“With these facts in view,” he said, mitte: 
“and with the knowledge that the vita! Bank: 
questions of transportation and_ the house 
spread between producers’ prices and public 
consumers’ costs still confront us, !ct us gathe 
not be deceived into false optimism by ey 
the fortunate chance that the condition Eckhe 
of the farm group is improving. for th 
“Agriculture exceeds in its investments terly | 
the capital invested in all other indus- westel 
tries, including railroads. When a third impov 
of this vast fundamental productive ac- and I 
tivity is in a continuing, basically bad sociat 
condition, it cannot help dragging «own that o 
the rest of the country’s agriculture and ous 
industry in spite of the accidental fact start : 
that part of the farmers are better off will re 
than last year. When one end of « ship consis: 
sinks, it will take the rest of the ship James 
with it.” E. Ma 
Recent developments, however, arc en- Seve 
couraging, he declared. Crop forecasts leader: 
are not being realized, said Mr. Ander- ferenc 
son, adding that if domestic consump- Smiley 
tion were equal to that in 1911 to 1915 and F 
and if the crop turnout is not over 150,- 
000,000 bus, the surplus will not be over 
100,000,000 bus, which he said could U! 
be handled. Large quantities of lower The 
grade wheat are being fed to stock, and during 
improved price conditions are already month 
evident, he said, adding: other ¢ 
“It would be the gravest mistake to July, | 
shut our eyes to the fact that we will ing wh 
need the most fortunate development of United 
every favorable factor to save the wheat pared 
farmers this year. This is good luck and month 
not good judgment.” cent; e: 
Harrison Fuller, of St. Paul, was se- 000 bu: 
lected as executive vice president of the o> a 
council; Grosvenor Dawe was made sec- sie bai 
retary, and F. W. Karl, of Detroit, |: n- 000 
sas, was elected a director. ape: 
S. O. Werner. year, 01 
MANCHURIA IMPORTS CORN FLOU% FRI 
The importation of American corn |0ur The 
into Manchuria has been attempted \ ith larger t 
some success. The principal objectio: to a decre 
stocking corn flour is said to be its \a- Wheat ¢ 
bility to early deterioration end mil °w. compar 
If American corn flour could be tres ed cording 
in such manner that it would retain its States ] 
freshness and quality for one or two ‘°a- the Int 
sons and could be offered to the consunier ture at 
in purer and finer form than the local 141,000 
product, it is the opinion of an American product 
consular representative that an import int against 
trade in this commodity could be estab- decrease 
lished. A container of strong cloth which Foree 
could be put to some practical use by the to date 
Chinese would, it is stated, increase its outside 
selling qualities. 001,167, 
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September 5, 1923 
SEED WHEAT FUND PLEDGED 


$300,000 Needed to Aid Farmers in Western 
Kansas Subscribed—Chicago a 
Large Contributor 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Practically all of 
the $300,000 necessary to furnish seed 
wheat to southwestern Kansas counties, 
the farmers of which are unable to buy 
their own, has been pledged, leaders in 
the movement have announced. One third 
of the amount was subscribed by the 
Wichita, Dodge City and Hutchinson sec- 
tions of Kansas, one third by Kansas City, 
and the remainder by Chicago business 
interests. 

In Kansas City the amount was pledged 
by the Chamber of Commerce, which plans 
to solicit individual subscriptions from 
millers, grain men, bankers, implement 
dealers, and others directly interested in 
the advancement of prosperity in the 
trade territory involved. It will pro-rate 
the amount of the pledge among the vari- 
ous industries, and will probably ask 
about $15,000 from millers. 

While no return on the money given 
is actually promised, subscribers will be 
given one fifth of all the wheat raised 
as a result of the campaign. In case of 
a successful year in those counties, the 
return would be several times the amount 
of the subscription. 





R, E. Srerurne. 


Chicago’s Contribution Campaign 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The fund of $100,000 to 
be raised by the Chicago Board of Trade 
for the relief of western Kansas wheat 
farmers was virtually pledged at a con- 
ference of commercial’ and industrial 
leaders on Aug. 31. The conference, 
which followed a luncheon at the Chicago 
Club, was called by B. A. Eckhart and 
James \. Patten, members of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade. 
Banks, railroads, packers, mail order 


houses, millers, implement dealers and 
public utilities were represented at this 
gathering. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., acted as spokesman 
for the Board of Trade, and in a mas- 
terly manner explained how drouth in 14 
western Kansas counties had practically 
impoverished the farmers. Mr. Eckhart 
and Harry Sharp, secretary of the As- 
sociated Industries of Kansas, asserted 
that only quick action could prevent seri- 
ous consequences, as the farmers must 
start sowing next month. Each industry 
will report back to the committee, which 
consists of J. W. Badenoch, chairman, 
James A. Patten, B. A. Eckhart, George 
E, Marcy and James K. Riordan. 

Several agricultural and commercial 
leaders from Kansas attended the con- 
ference, including J. C. Mohler, E. J. 
Smiley, Carl J. Peterson, C. V. Topping 
and Fred M. Bowman. 

S. O. Werner. 





UNITED STATES RYE EXPORTS 


The United States exported more rye 
during July, 1923, than during the same 
month a year ago, but the exports or all 
other grains show a big decrease. During 
July, 1923, 12,800,000 bus wheat, includ- 
ing wheat flour, were shipped from the 
‘United States to foreign countries, com- 
pared with 19,124,000 during the same 
month last year, a decrease of 33 per 
cent; exports of corn amounted to 1,130,- 
000 bus, compared with 14,244,000 a year 
ago, a decrease of 92 per cent; 816,000 
bus barley were exported, as against 2,- 
519,000 in 1922, a decrease of 68 per cent; 
exports of oats amounted to 143,000 bus, 
compared with 4,181,000 the previous 
year, or a decrease of 97 per cent. 





FRENCH WHEAT CROP LARGER 
The French wheat crop for 1923 is 
larger than last year. The rye crop shows 
a decrease. A’ forecast of the French 
Wheat crop for 1923 is 290,456,000- bus, 
Compared to 243,315,000 last year, ac- 
cording to a cablegram to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. This is an increase of 47,- 
141,000 bus, or 19.4 per cent. The rye 
production is forecasted at 36,927,000 bus, 
against 38,412,000 produced in 1922, a 

decrease of 1,485,000, or 3.9 per cent. 
Forecasts of the wheat crop received 
to date indicate a production in Europe 
outside of Russia and Germany of 1,- 
001,167,000 bus, against 889,218,000 in 





1922, an increase of 162,000,000. This is 
also larger than the crop of 1921, which 
was 979,979,000 bus in the same countries. 

The total forecasts for the northern 
hemisphere reported to date amount to 
2,683,306,000 bus, compared with 3,566,- 
510,000 in 1922 and 2,477,638,000 in 1921. 
The countries of the northern hemisphere 
reporting for 1923 produced in 1922 83 
per cent of the world wheat crop. 





$50,000,000 WHEAT FUND 


American Bankers’ Association Asks for 
Government Agency to Take Over 
the Crop Surplus 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A largely at- 
tended meeting at Fargo, N. D., Aug. 
29, called by the agricultural commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, voted to send a committee to Wash- 
ington to present to President Coolidge 
a petition urging the establishment of 
some governmental agency to take the 
surplus wheat crop off the market. L. 
B. Hanna, former governor of North 
Dakota, was named chairman of -the 
committee. It was suggested that the 
proposed agency should have at least 
$50,000,000 at its disposal, and that a 
special session of Congress be called to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Resolutions were passed urging a 30 
per cent reduction in wheat acreage; that 
bankers and business men do what they 
can to provide storage facilities in their 
home communities at once; that bankers 
be urged to accept storage certificates 
on grain stored for as large a loan as 
possible, and in the event that their re- 
serves prevent them carrying these stor- 
age certificates themselves, the interme- 
diate rural credit bank be urged to re- 
discount these certificates; that the bank- 
ers in the district urge the bankers of 
the winter wheat states to adopt the 
same plan. 





Rosert T. Beartry. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CORN DUMPING 


MELBOURNE, Victoria, July 31.—Stren- 
uous endeavors have been made to in- 
duce the federal government to abolish 
the dumping duty which recently was 
imposed upon corn imported from South 
Africa. After careful consideration, 
however, it has been decided to allow 
the duty to continue in operation. 

The government does not consider that 
its action will jeopardize the trade rela- 
tions between the commonwealth and 
South Africa, on the ground that all 
countries maintain the right to impose 
dumping duties to protect their indus- 
tries. The tariff board reported that 
corn was being dumped to the extent of 
7d per ctl. 

Cuar.es J. MatrHews. 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADINGS 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—Loading of reve- 
nue freight for the week ending Aug. 
11 totaled 973,162 cars, a decrease of 
59,968 cars from the previous week, due 
to observance of President Harding’s 
funeral, but an increase of 130,472 cars 
over same week last year and 164,893 
over the same week of 1921. 

For the week which ended Aug. 18, 
1,035,741 cars were loaded, the second 
highest total for any one week in his- 
tory. This was only 5,303 cars under 
the record week of July 28, when 1,041,- 
044 cars were loaded. 

Loading of grain and grain products 
totaled 52,521 cars, 6,372 above the pre- 
vious week. This was, however, a de- 
crease of 2,983 cars under the corre- 
sponding week last year, and a decrease 
of 7,545 under the corresponding week 
in 1921. 

While revenue freight loading in the 
week ending Aug. 11 for the country as 
a whole increased 15.5 per cent over the 
same week last year, the largest increase 
was 19.2 per cent in the eastern district, 
which includes the Allegheny and Poca- 
hontas districts, partially due to the 
coal strike last year. Loading in the 
southern district increased 16.9 per cent 
and in three western districts 10.6 per 
cent. : 

Grain and grain products totaled 46,- 
149 cars, a decrease of 6,722 cars under 
the previous week, 11,169 from same 
week last year and 15,177 from same 
week of 1921. Live stock loadings to- 


taled 30,807 cars, a decrease of 673 cars 
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from the preceding week but increases 
of 2,382 cars compared with same week 
last year and 4,500 cars with the same 
week of 1921. Coal loadings of 177,259 
cars showed a decrease of 13,272 cars 
from the preceding week, but an in- 
crease of 94,361 cars over the same 
week last year when miners were out. 
Every cause for optimism is seen in 
revenue freight loadings up to Aug. 11 
this year as compared with the same 
periods of 1922 and 1921, as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 





SORMOTP 606s ccs 3,380 2,785 2,824 
A Ce 3,367 3,028 2,739 
PHREON scccdecces 4,583 4,088 3,453 
BOT secscccvsens 3,764 2,863 2,823 
BN Sn e'e.ns cuneate 4,873 3,842 3,733 
SOO wccnsscccee 4,045 3,414 3,114 
Me. 6-06 about 46s 3,944 3,252 2,999 
Week ended— 
Me. © ccevesse 1,033 843 786 
BE oxiueees 973 843 808 
Total for year to 
GOEO nccccccvcce 29,962 24,958 23,279 


*Five weeks. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





NO WHEAT POOL FOR MANITOBA 

Wiwnirec, Man.—Announcement is 
made by the Manitoba voluntary wheat 
pool committee to the effect that attempts 
to 4 me a pool to handle this year’s 
crop have been abandoned. In the opin- 
ion of experts, this decision is a wise one. 
Replies to the questionnaire sent out to 
farmers of the province were not encour- 
aging, and it was recognized that the time 
available was too short in which to launch 
a scheme of such dimensions. Many au- 
thorities here are of the opinion that 
wheat pools will never prove a solution of 
the grain marketing problem. Be that as 
it may, it is undoubtedly better to aban- 
don the whole project than to rush 
through an immature scheme which might 
well leave the grain producer in a worse 
plight than at present. G. Rock. 





BANK CONDITION IMPROVES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Improvement is 
shown in the condition of national banks 
in the two leading wheat producing Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, the ninth (Minne- 
apolis ) and the tenth (Kansas City). 
Their condition in those two districts as 
of June 30, this year, compared with 
June 30, 1922, was as follows: 


NINTH DISTRICT 


1923 1922 
Loans and discounts. $607,887,000 $592,491,000 
Lawful reserves with 


F. R. banks....... 42,401,000 40,588,000 
Demand deposits ... 321,090,000 343,675,000 
Bills payable ...... 17,744,000 19,410,000 
Notes and bills re- 

discounted ....... 19,906,000 22,440,000 





Total resources. .$1,013,171,000 $949,973,000 
TENTH DISTRICT 


1923 1922 

Loans and dis- 

COUMES 0 ccccceces $804,946,000  $760,462,000 
Lawful reserves 

with F. R. banks 72,947,000 69,232,000 
Demand deposits... 642,555,000 622,805,000 
Bills payable ..... 9,707,000 13,627,000 
Notes and bills re- 

discounted ...... 31,659,000 19,881,000 





Total resources, $1,376,260,000 $1,330,113,000 
Cuartes C, Hart. 





IMPORT FLOUR TRADE IGNORED 

Guascow, Scortanp, Aug. 22.—Some 
time ago a department committee was 
appointed by the government to inquire 
into the spread between the producing 
and the consuming prices of food. This 
inquiry is now nearing completion, and 
its last installment, dealing with the cost 
of cereals and bread, will be published 
a month hence. Whatever the contents 
of this report, it may now be recorded, 
as learned on inquiry here, that no rep- 
resentatives of the flour importers of 
Scotland were asked to give oral evi- 
dence before the committee or to submit 
any statement. 

It might have been pardonable if the 
flour importing interests in England had 
been overlooked in this fashion, but it is 
unpardonable that, as regards Scotland, 
where almost half of the flour require- 
ments are imported, the committee 
should have left the importing trade 
outside the range of the information on 
which its report is based. But even in 
England, though the proportion of im- 
ported flour is relatively so much small- 
er, it ought to have occurred to the 
committee that, in relation to flour costs, 
the importer could furnish a standpoint 
independent from that presented by the 
home millers. 
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DOCK STRIKERS SURRENDER 


London Harbor Employees Return to Work 
Without Gaining Their Point—Seven 
Weeks of Idleness 


Lonpon, Enea., Aug. 22.—After a fight 
lasting nearly seven weeks, the London 
dockers, lightermen and stevedores re- 
turned to work on Aug. 21, but without 
having secured the desired victory. They 
camouflage their defeat with high talk, 
and their leader has described himself as 
a beaten general leading a retreat which 
was by no means a defeat; but be that 
as it may, the adamantine attitude as- 
sumed by the employers and the official 
union leaders in refusing to give way one 
inch has had its desired effect. 

There has been a steady resumption of 
work by many of the workers during the 
past 10 days, and this defection on the 
part of their comrades is given by the 
strikers as the main reason for their sur- 
render. It is believed, however, that the 
rod which really broke down their resist- 
ance was the fear that the business men 
and the ratepayers would prevent the 
strikers receiving any further assistance 
from the rates. 

The London Chamber of Commerce 
held a meeting for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the situation at the docks, and 
particularly the legality of grants from 
the rates to strikers, and resolutions were 
passed to bring pressure on the govern- 
ment to restrain the municipalities con- 
cerned from using public money in that 
way. It was also suggested that certain 
privileges enjoyed by the lightermen 
should be taken away if they continued 
to hold the port at ransom. It would 
seem that this meeting had a salutary 
effect on the strikers, for within three 
days they threw up their hands. 

The collapse of the strike has been fel- 
lowed by great activity at the docks in 
the unloading of vessels, and much relief 
is felt by all importers at the return of 
normal conditions. It is estimated that 
the strike’ has cost the idle workmen 
£200,000 in wages and the ratepayers 
£80,000 in doles. 

The dock strike in Dublin and the south 
of Ireland is not yet settled, and although 
no inconvenience has been felt there is 
no doubt that stocks of flour have been 
running down in all the southern ports, 
with the result that, for the first time for 
a very long period, foreign flour has been 
dispatched from Belfast to Dublin and 
the west of Ireland. English flour is be- 
ing imported into Dublin, permits having 
been given by the strikers’ union to allow 
the goods to enter the port. Wheat car- 
goes are arriving in Dublin, and are 
enabling home millers to keep going. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








RUSSIAN EXPORTS THROUGH LATVIA 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Russian grains 
may be transported via Latvian harbors 
this summer and fall if negotiations be- 
ing conducted between the Soviet minis- 
ter to Latvia and the Latvian authori- 
ties looking to the leasing of Riga and 
Windau grain elevators are successful, 
according to a report received from 
American Trade Commissioner Mayer at 
Riga. The Russian government will re- 
pair and improve at its own expense any 
elevators taken over for its use, but 
due to the fact that the Russians are 
demanding too many privileges, such as 
extremely low freight rates, no agree- 
ment has been reached. 

Cartes C. Hart. 





WHEAT CROP IN THE PUNJAB 


- Wasuinoton, D. C.—The fourth wheat 
forecast for the 1922-23 crop of the 
Punjab, reaching the Department of 
Commerce from Consul Avra M. War- 
ren, Karachi, shows the wheat under 
cultivation in British districts as 9,504,- 
000 acres, 8 per cent in excess of last 
year’s area and 9 per cent above the 
quinquennial average. 

The increase over last year is due to 
the favorable season at sowing time when 
larger areas of unirrigated lands were 
seeded. Total wheat output in British 
districts is therefore estimated at 4,009,- 
100 tons or a 10 per cent increase over 
last year. 

The area under wheat in the native 
states of Punjab is estimated at 1,250,- 
000 acres, an increase over last year of 
nearly 5 per cent. A yield of 563,213 
tons is expected. CHarres C. Harr, 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Favorable Weather in Northwest Facilitates 
Threshing—Good Harvesting Condi- 
tions in Western Canada 





Minneapours, Minn.—Because of fa- 
vorable weather northwestern farmers 
have been enabled to make rapid progress 
with threshing. Returns, however, con- 
tinue exceedingly disappointing. Accord- 
ing to line elevator reports, yields in 
North Dakota run anywhere from 4 to 15 
bus to the acre. While there has been 
considerable light weight wheat raised in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota this 
year, still it is strong in gluten and of 
good milling quality. Farmers financially 
able are storing the wheat on their farms. 

The Cargill Elevator Co., of Minneap- 
olis, has tested 950 samples of new wheat 
from North Dakota in its laboratory, and 
has the following to say in regard to the 
test weight and protein content of tne 
North Dakota crop: 

“One and one tenth per cent of the 
crop tested 60 Ibs or better, 4.6 per cent 
59 Ibs or better, 14.6 per cent 58 lbs or 
better, 30.6 per cent 57 lbs or better, 48 
per cent 56 lbs or better, 64 per cent 55 
lbs or better, 74 per cent 54 Ibs or better, 
82 per cent 53 lbs or better, 87.2 per cent 
52 lbs or better, 12.8 per cent under 52 Ibs. 

“Protein tested on 5.4 per cent of the 
crop 15 per cent or better, on 19.6 per 
cent of the crop 14 per cent or better, 54 
per cent 13 per cent or better, 86 per cent 
12 per cent or better, 97 per cent 11 per 
cent or better, 3 per cent under 11 per 
cent. 

“It looks as if the North Dakota crop 
ran more to the extremes than the crops 
of Minnesota and South Dakota, that is, 
there is more No. 1 and No. 2 wheat, 
more extremely light weight wheat and 
rather less of the intermediate grades. 
It will be another week or 10 days before 
we are able to classify the Montana crop, 
as samples are very slow in arriving and 
much of the crop is not even cut. 

“Samples baked so far lead us to be- 
lieve that the baking quality of this year’s 
crop is very good. Minnesota has one of 
the best crops as regards baking quality 
that it has had for many years, if first 
receipts are at all indicative of the gen- 
eral quality of the crop.” 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., in its 
crop report dated Sept. 5, says: The har- 
vesting of the small grain crops is com- 
pleted in the Northwest. Threshing op- 
erations, now in progress, have been in- 
terrupted in places by frequent rains. 

The yields of most small grains have 
been a disappointment. Montana has 
been less affected by heat, drouth and 
black rust than the other three north- 
western spring wheat states, but damage 
has been sustained there also. This has 
reduced the wheat crop in some of the 
eastern and northern districts of that 
state. 

The recent weather has been very fa- 
vorable for the maturing of all corn, and 
indications now point to the largest 
crop in years in the Northwest. Even in 
North Dakota it is practically out of 
danger of frost and will be of great 
value for feed. 

Our recent reports on flax show a wide 
difference in yields, some of it going as 
low as 3 bus to the acre, while other 
fields that were exceptionally good 
threshed as high as 15 bus. In North 
Dakota the late sown flax on old ground 
is very weedy and has not filled as well 
as expected. Conditions point to a 
flax .crop somewhat less than estimated 
60 days ago. 

Winnirec, Man.—Good harvesting 
weather is practically general over the 
prairie provinces, and operations are 
making satisfactory progress. 

In Manitoba, as is often the case where 
a mixed crop is being threshed, yields 
are furnishing numerous surprises. In 
some parts, where farmers expected only 
10 bus per acre, yield has run as high as 
18. Generally speaking, however, the 
yield in southern and central Manitoba 
shows considerable depletion through 
rust, and grade is almost uniformly low. 
It is noticeable that, in the few cases 
where No. 1 northern is being threshed, 
the yield is as low as 8 bus per acre. 
Where yield is higher, the grade is corre- 
spondingly low. 

In southern Saskatchewan, harvesting 
is in full swing. A few points report a 
yield of 30 bus per acre. In central Sas- 
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katchewan, grain has ripened very un- 
evenly, and some of the wheat now being 
cut is rather green. In that part of the 
province there is very little damage from 
rust or sawfly, and crops are good. Oats 
also are mage 2 fine. 

Harvesting in Alberta is late, and cut- 
ting is only now becoming general. Crops 
everywhere appear to have suffered little 
or no damage from any cause, except 
where hail: has struck standing grain in 
a few localities. In the north, some of 
the wheat is being cut before it is thor- 
oughly ripe, for fear of frost, and this 
will undoubtedly lower the grade some- 
what. A great variety of types of wheat 
appears to have been grown in Alberta 
this season, and all of them have done 
well. It will probably be some time be- 
fore representative threshing returns will 
be available, but prospects are for a 
heavy crop. 

Ocven, Utan.—Grain threshing is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily throughout Utah 
and southern Idaho, according to United 
States weather bureau reports. With dry 
weather in the alfalfa seed growing areas, 
that crop is improving. Some fall wheat 
sowing has started in the high land areas 
of Utah. 


BRITISH MARKET IS QUIET 


Mill Offers Above Buyers’ Ideas, Though 
Stocks Are Low—Home Manufacturers 
Get the Business 


Lonpon, Enc., Sept. 4.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is very quiet, as 
mill offers are entirely above buyers’ 
ideas. Stocks are very low, and if offers 
were more in line a good trade could be 
done. Meantime, home millers are get- 
ting the business. Canadian export pat- 
ents, September seaboard, are offered at 
36s 6d@37s ($5.80@5.85 per bbl), Oc- 
tober seaboard 33s 9d@34s 9d ($5.35@ 
5.50 per bbl); Kansas patents, October 
seaboard, 33s 6d@34s 6d ($5.30@5.45 per 
bbl); Australians, near-by, 31s 6d; home 
milled straight run, 37s, delivered, 
prompt, and 2s less for October. 


C. F. G. Rarkes. 











IRELAND’S FLOUR IMPORTS 

Betrast, Iretanp, Aug. 20.—Imports 
of American and Canadian flour into 
Dublin for the year ending Aug. 1, 1923, 
amounted to 316,000 sacks oF 280 lbs 
each, which placed the port fifth in the 
United Kingdom. Imports into Dublin 
for the month ending July 31 were 30,212 
sacks. 

The imports into Belfast during the 
year ending Aug. 1, 1923, were 331,000 
280-lb sacks, of American and Canadian 
flour, which places Belfast third on the 
list. 

These figures are significant, as the 
quantity is very much in excess of the 
pre-war imports. During July the im- 
ports into Belfast were 21,985 sacks, but 
there has been a falling away since, as 
only 1,000 were imported this month. 
Prices, on the whole, have all appreciated, 
and for shipment a very much firmer tone 
prevails in the near positions, which have 
advanced in some instances considerably. 





WHEAT SUBSTITUTES IN FRANCE 

WasHincton, D. C.—With an im- 
proved outlook for wheat production in 
France and the French colonies, French 
agricultural interests are expected to 
work for the abolishment of the use of 
all wheat flour substitutes, according to 
reports reaching the Department of 
Commerce. 

The use of substitutes, first compul- 
sory and then permissive, it is asserted, 
has had the effect of turning French 
people away from wheat, a condition 
that is not looked upon with favor by 
French millers and bakers. An increase 
in this year’s planting of wheat of 750,- 
000 acres is looked to by French agricul- 
tural interests to further their campaign 
for the elimination of substitutes. Sub- 
stitutes, it is felt, will be insisted upon 
so long as their elimination is likely to 
force any large importation of foreign 
wheat and flour supply. 

The history of wheat consumption in 
France as sketched by Chester Lloyd 
Jones, American commercial attaché at 
Paris, indicates these developments: (1) 
There seems to be occurring a change in 
the habits of the people as to the amount 
of wheat consumed. France is still a 


great wheat consuming country, but 
economic developments and _ legislation, 
it appears, are reducing consumption be- 
low the standard until recently consid- 
ered normal. (2) If the policy of the 
government continues to be for a num- 
ber of years to encourage the use of 
substitutes in order to cut down depend- 
ence on foreign wheat supplies and to 
protect franc exchange, the result may 
be an increasing modification of French 
demands for cereals. 

Paris reports indicate that France 
may not be able to reduce wheat im- 
ports as much as desired this year. 

Cuaries C, Harr. 


MORE ARGENTINE WHEAT 








Official Estimate Shows Increased Wheat 
Acreage Over That for 
1922-23 
Buenos Ares, Sept. 4.—(Special 


Cable)—The areas sown for the 1923-24 
crops are officially estimated as follows: 
wheat, 6,890,000 hectares (17,025,000 
acres); flaxseed, 1,950,000 hectares (4,- 
818,500 acres); oats, 1,000,000 hectares 
(2,471,000 acres). 

W. J. Lams. 


Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 


Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1922-23... 189,044 ...... 64,431 46,178 
1921-22... 180,641 176,171 32,973 32,272 
1920-21... 169,756 230,420 47,619 50,470 
1919-20... 214,143 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,691 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 76,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1923-24.... 17,025 ane 2,471 4,819 
1922-23.... 16,081 dene 2,471 4,053 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-18.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 16,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 





MILLERS AND FEED MEN MEET 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Illinois-Wisconsin Millers’ and Feed 
Dealers’ Association was held at Delavan, 
Wis., on Sept. 4. The meeting was 
opened at 10 a.m. by President A. A. 
Nowak, who delivered his annual address. 

Officers were elected as follows: E. F. 
Meyer, Woodstock, Ill., president; John 
Coughlin, Clyman, Wis., vice president; 
H. H. Bossline, Woodstock, IIl., secre- 
tary-treasurer; F. C. Lange, Rockford, 
Ill, and O. W. Timm, Plymouth, Wis., 
directors. 

At the afternoon session there were 
addresses by John M. Kelley, on “Mod- 
ern Organization and Advertising Ap- 
plied to Farming,” and Paul Mehl on 
“The Retailer as a Factor in Distribu- 
tion.” 





INDIANA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Indianapolis, 
Thursday, Sept. 20, beginning at 10 a.m. 
An _ interesting and instructive pro- 
gramme is promised. All millers are in- 
vited to attend. 


GERMAN CONSUL FOR AUSTRALIA 

Me.sourne, Victoria, July 31.—For 
some time negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding between the commonwealth and 
the imperial authorities respecting the 
appointment of a German consul general 
in Australia. It is now announced that 
W. Busing has been appointed to the 
position. This constitutes the first con- 
sular appointment in Australia made by 
former enemy countries since the great 
war. The new consul general is ex- 
pected to arrive in Australia shortly, 
and it is expected that shortly after- 
ward separate consuls will be appointed 
to the several states. 


Cuartes J. MatrHeEws. 
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OPPOSES UTAH PROPOSAL 


President of Chicago Board of Trade Say, 
Project of Pooling American Wheat 
Surplus Would Not Help 


Curcaco, In1t.—The project advanced 
by the Utah Wheat Growers’ League to 
pool the American wheat surplus wil! not 
improve the position of the grain farm. 
ers, according to a statement made by 
John J. Stream, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, on Aug. 31. 

“As I understand the new proposal, a 
national board would be created to deter. 
mine the surplus and control it,’ Mr, 
Stream said. “The estimated surplus 
would be taken out as the wheat was sent 
from farm to elevator. All surplus so 
held in reserve would be sold on the 
world’s market for export if possil|e, and 
would not compete with domestic re. 
quirements. Settlement for the surplus 
wheat would be made to the farier at 


the price realized. The chief gain. as set 
forth by proponents of the plan, would 
be to give the farmer the world’. price 
for his domestic wheat, plus the ‘(0c bu 
provided in the tariff. 

“The plan,” Mr. Stream: state:', “as- 
sumes that to enhance wheat pri es the 
farmer must first dispose of the \ormal 
surplus. Like similar proposals, tls plan 
fails to take into account the may fac- 
tors that enter into the establish) ont of 
price levels. An arbitrary wheat >i rice is 
impossible of maintenance, if suc'. price 
is out of proportion with the va'ies of 
other food products. A wheat price out 
of harmony with the plenitude anc cheap- 
ness of other foods or with the ¢ nsun- 


ers’ buying power will force ec: ,omies 
and substitutions that will upset «.y plan 
of price fixing. 


“For these reasons, the propos: «| plan 


of price control seems impractic::\, even 
though it were possible to get under con- 
trol all of the wheat of all the farmers, 


which, of course, would be necessary in 
order to put the plan into effect. Farm- 
ers may regulate the distribution «f their 
crops, but when it comes to the creation 
or regulation of the demand, that is an- 
other matter—a matter decidedly |eyond 
their control. The forces that determine 
the value of wheat and other farim prod- 
ucts are manifold, and not always pos- 
sible of discernment. The unknown 
quantity of these very forces makes it 
impossible to carry into effect any arbi- 
trary price fixing scheme.” 
S. O. Wenner. 





FLOUR MILLING IN DENMARK 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
Danish statistical department, the total 
value of the production of Danish flour 
and grist mills during 1922 was 16,000, 
000 kronen, distributed among 938 mills. 
H. Sorenson, acting commercial attaché 
at Copenhagen, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that, in comparison 
with 1921, the production of wheat flour 
has increased while the opposite is the 
case with rye flour, more particularly 
bolted rye flour, the production of which 
declined 40 per cent in 1922. Of barley 
groats there was produced 20 per cent 
less than in 1921, while the quantity of 
oat groats was the same. While the 
consumption of rye flour decline: some- 
what in 1922, consumption of wheat flour 
rose 20,000 tons to 170,000 tons. In 1922, 
not alone the production of whea! flour, 
but imports as well, were almost twice 
as great as during the preceding year 
amounting to 47,000 tons, or about one 
fourth of the total consumption. Al 
though imports have increased cousidet- 
ably, they are not as high as in 1913, 
when’ they accounted for more tin one 
third of the consumption. In 1915, 
60,000 tons of wheat flour were imported 
and in 1921, 28,000 tons. 

Cuartes C, |! art. 





GREEK IMPORT BAN LIFTED 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The proliibition 
of wheat and wheat flour impor's into 
Greece was lifted by the Greek gover 
ment, effective Aug. 20. 
Cartes C, Fart 





DECREASE IN INDIA’S WHEAT (ROP 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The final fore 
cast of the wheat crop in India reaching 
Washington by cable gives it as 36% 
000,000 bus. This is a consideralle de 
crease from the last previous forecast, 
which was 402,000,000 bus. 

Cuartes C, Hart 
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One encouraging feature to the flour 
market that buyers seem to be more 
reconciled to prices. They apparently 
realize that they missed their chance to 
get in at the lower levels, and are mak- 
ing the best of it. Millers generally are 
maintaining their quotations in line with 
the wheat market, but there are some 
who seem so anxious to accumulate or- 
ders on their books that they are naming 
prices that others declare cannot possibly 
This attitude on the part of 


cover cost. 
a few has a tendency to demoralize the 
market. 

Buying is not heavy, when compared 


with previous years at this time, but it 
is more general than’ it has bee n, and 
millers naturally are pleased with the 
wider distribution they are getting. Job- 
bers are taking hold a little more freely, 
and bakers show an inclination to antici- 
pate their needs. Altogether, the out- 
look has improved, with Minneapolis 
mills more flour than they are 
making. Interior mills also report bet- 
ter sales. 

The worst feature of the market at 
present is the lack of shipping directions. 
One big company with upwards of 
1,000,000 bbls of flour on its books is 
unable to get enough directions to run 
on, Others are in the same situation, and 
are already working on September con- 
tracts. If no improvement in this re- 
spect takes place, further curtailment in 
output at Minneapolis may be looked 
for. The production for the week end- 
ing Sept. 1 represented only 53 per cent 


selling 


of capacity. 


Nominal Minneapolis 


quotations by 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Sept. 5 


Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 

SE. swd04045.00%6¢ $6.35 @6.70 $6.50@7.05 
Standard patent ...... 6.15@6.35 5.90@6.50 
Second patent ........ 6.00@6.10 5.70@6.25 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.30@3.70 3.00@3.60 

*140-lb jutes. 


DURUM 


Minneapolis durum millers report a 
brisk demand for their products. Maca- 
roni manufacturers have been heavy buy- 
ers recently, and they are ordering out 
freely against old purchases. In conse- 
quence, durum mills are running at prac- 
tically full capacity. Eight Minneapolis 
and interior northwestern mills in the 
week ending Sept. 1 made 68,745 bbls of 
durum products, compared with 43,490 
the preceding week. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 
Sept. 5 Year ago 


$5.15 @5.35 
4.40@ 4.50 
3.25 @3.50 


No, 2 semolina $5.30@5.40 
Durum patent ........ 4.70@4.85 
Clear 3.25@3.35 


MILLFEED 
The bran market is tightening again, 
with improved demand coming from vir- 
tually all sections. The market was con- 
siderably excited during the week be- 
sause of the failure of two southwestern 
brokerage houses which had sold consid- 
erable bran short at around $22 ton, de- 
livered, Chicago. Minneapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago concerns had considerable 
feed coming from these two companies. 
It is understood that feed manufacturers 
had large quantities bought that they 
will have to cover. 
An unusual feature right now is that 
North Carolina buyers are negotiating 
for bran in Minneapolis. Southern and 





Car Ferry of the Pere Marquette Railway Co. Leaving Milwaukee, with Party of Min 


southeastern buyers take middlings and 
red dog right along, but they seldom in- 
quire for bran. Jobbers who handle pri- 
vate brands of flour middlings and red 
dog report continued good inquiry from 
the South and Southeast, buyers there 
paying top prices. 

Mills quote bran at $26@26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27@27.50, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, and red dog $34@34.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. They 
have nothing, however, to offer in straight 
“ars for prompt shipment. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Sept. 5 Year ago 
PN an 6 4.04ue ns00s $.....@26.00 $14.00@14.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@27.25 15.50@16.00 


Flour middlings... 29.00@30.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@34.50 


20.00 @22.00 
25.00 @28.00 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 171% were in operation Sept. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1... 561,100 298,260 53 
Previous week .... 561,100 272,940 48 
ZOOS? GBS ..ccccecs 546,100 361,665 66 
Two years ago.... 546,100 411,885 75 
Three years ago... 546,100 257,955 47 
Four years ago.... 546,100 324,515 64 
Five years ago.... 546,100 335,465 64 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sept. 8.... wscoes 339,270 334,160 237,700 
Sept. 1.... 298,260 361,665 411,885 257,955 
Aug. 25... 272,940 338,520 411,745 278,630 
Aug. 18... 259,445 278,085 354,515 289,765 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
een 4,500 8,795 6,695 
Sept. 1 2,392 ae 1,200 
i | Peer eee 4,885 1,865 5,085 
ee Bees. ctvake 6,275 ee Perry 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 














1007 


and two from Iowa, as reported to The 





Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.... 166,930 58 

Previous week ... 366,750 204,325 55 

Se OR edevis ves 406,140 185,120 46 

Two years ago.... 414,690 216,380 28 

Three years ago... 419,610 118,895 28 

Four years ago.... 420,210 190,465 45 

Five years ago.... 346,950 212,870 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 





Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
June 30. 46 50,900 153,585 153,5 

July 7. 47 58,700 14 35 12 

July 14. 50 58,950 189,390 17 

July 21. 53 62,300 169,110 17 





July 28. 52 61,500 193,030 200,690 
Aug. 4. 47 58,950 186,440 184,015 
Aug. 11. 45 55,225 159,615 140,455 
Aug. 18. 49 59,800 184,000 168,115 
Aug. 25, 51 61,125 204,325 160,855 
Sept. 1. 42 47,200 166,930 122,675 
SHIPPERS INSPECT CAR FERRY 

Minneapolis shippers and transporta- 
tion men who accepted the invitation of 
the Pere Marquette Railway Co. to in- 
spect its car ferry service on Lake Michi- 
gan, Sept. 1-2, report having had a 
novel and enjoyable outing. The party 
left Minneapolis on a special compart- 
ment car on the Milwaukee road, Aug. 
31, arriving at Milwaukee the next morn- 
ing. The car was switched to the car 
ferry slip and the ‘party boarded the 
flagship of the Pere Marquette fleet for 
the trip across the lake to Ludington, 
Mich. From Ludington they went to 
Manitowoc, back to Ludington and 
across the lake again to Milwaukee. 

The shippers had but a hazy concep- 
tion of what a car ferry really was and 
they took considerable interest in watch- 
ing the loading and unloading of the 
ferries. It was a surprise to all to see 
how the wheels were clamped to the 
rails and the car bodies jacked up from 
the springs so that the train aboard be- 
‘ame really a part of the vessel itself. 
The car ferry carries 28 standard size 
box cars on each trip. Aside from a 
little mal de mer on the part of a few 
voyagers the trip was without incident. 
The chief of the commissary department 
of the road took personal charge and 
saw to it that nothing was left undone to 
add to the enjoyment of the company’s 
guests. J. A. Hewitt, northwestern 
agent, and P. Johnson and C, A. Carlson, 
two of his assistants, were in charge of 

(Continued on page 1030.) 
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INCREASED FLOUR OUTPUT 


Preliminary to the publication of fig- 
ures showing the total output of flour 
mills of hard winter wheat milling states 
for the crop year ended June 30, 1923, 
figures for the production at principal 
milling centers, outside of Kansas City, 
are here given, with comparison with the 
output and wheat consumption of the 
previous year: 

-—Flour made—, —Wheat ground— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Wichita. 2,099,776 1,877,609 9,625,328 8,673,485 


Salina.. 1,306,351 1,636,619 6,260,789 7,378,203 
Hutchin- 

gon.... 1,217,376 1,255,327 5,560,763 5,680,563 
Omaha.. 971,466 984,258 4,399,085 4,446,523 
Atchison. 729,703 324,926 3,303,196 1,496,277 
Welling- 

ton.... 595,811 481,051 2,746,708 2,186,188 
Newton.. 630,477 515,666 2,409,772 2,373,839 


The total flour production, of these 
cities, six towns in Kansas and Omaha, 
Neb.,—St. Joseph, Mo., and ‘Topeka, 
Kansas, not being yet available——shows 
an increase of approximately 5 per cent 
over the 1921-22 crop year. 

Atchison, Kansas, made the largest 
increase in production, due to the estab- 
lishment of the Pillsbury mill there, and 
showed a total gain over the year before 
of 124 per cent. Other cities showing an 
increase in production: Wichita, 12 per 
cent; Wellington, 24 per cent; Newton, 2 
per cent. ‘Towns showing a decrease: 
Salina, 12 per cent; Hutchinson, 3 per 
cent; Omaha, 1 per cent. 


FLOUR MARKET 


The lightest volume of flour sales in 
several weeks was coupled with the larg- 
est production Kansas City mills have 
ever attained, in the week ending Sept. 1. 
The latter record was largely the result 
of the opening of a new 3,000-bbl mill, 
which ran full time for the entire period. 
Several other plants, however, also 
crowded their former production records 
for a single week. 

Prices, advancing, on the average, 
about 10¢ per bbl, tended to restrict buy- 
ing. Purchasers retained their bearish 
views, and held to the idea that supplies 
would be available later in the season at 
lower levels than at present. On the 
other hand, southwestern mills, most of 
which have already made large bookings, 
shared an opposite opinion in regard to 
the market in the future and, conse- 
quently, held prices firm. Complaint of 
price cutting is much lighter than re- 
cently, which somewhat lessened the 
amount of flour sold. 

Only three Kansas City mills sold ca- 
pacity to domestic markets during the 
week. Bookings of other companies were 
around the 50 per cent mark. 

Although current output broke all pre- 
vious records, complaint about the scar- 
city of shipping instructions was gen- 
eral. One mill closed down late in the 
week, partly because of the lack of di- 
rections. In a way, this situation is con- 
sidered peculiar, inasmuch as practically 
all mills have booked considerably more 
flour than is usual at this time of the 
year, and, with recent market advances, 
this shows a fair margin to the buyer. 
Stecks already in the hands of bakers 
and jobbers are known to be substan- 
tial, however, and the light shipping di- 
rections are thought to be simply further 
indication of the reticence buyers have 
shown for a year in adding to the 
stocks they have on hand as long as the 
latter are at all large. 

Export sales maintained the gains of 
the previous week. As most southwest- 





ern mills are sold up on first clear, busi- 
ness, as in the previous week, was princi- 
pally in export patents, with scattered 
sales of straight and second clear. The 
latter went to Holland, netting the mill 
$3.25, bulk, Kansas City. Some first 
clear, for late October shipment, sold to 
the same market for $3.90@3.96, bulk, 
Kansas_ City. Export patent and 
straights went to the United Kingdom, 
Hamburg, Finland and other continental 
markets, ranging $4.30@4.70, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. Substantial quantities also 
moved to the West Indies. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: (quota- 
tions of Sept. 1) patent, $5.80@6.15; 95 
per cent, $5.25@5.60; straight, $5@5.45; 
first clear, $4@4.30; second clear, $3.45 
@3.65; low grade, $3.25@3.40., 


MILLFEED 


Although millfeed was erratic, with an 
artificial market most of the week end- 
ing Sept. 1, prices gradually weakened 
from the high point of the season— 
around $27 on bran. Sales made late in 
the week for bran for September ship- 
ment were reported as low as $23.75. 
Shorts declined about the same amount. 
Demand was not especially brisk, and 
again arose mostly from the covering of 
short sales. Offerings are increasing. 
Quotations, sacked, per ton: bran, $25@ 
25.50; brown shorts, $27@27.50; gray 
shorts, $28@28.50. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour, in the week ending 
Sept. 1, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by about 85 mills of the 
Southwest, represented 66 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 71 per cent the 
previous week and 107 in the week end- 
ing Aug. 18. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1... 150,900 136,724 90 
Previous week ... 150,900 109,437 72 
Year O80 ..cocees 123,900 104,382 82 
Two years ago... 105,900 99,200 93 
Five-year average .......seceseeece 76 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....ccscccccccecs 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1... 511,830 335,724 65 
Previous week ... 511,830 329,950 64 
TOAP BOS .cccvees 489,030 388,665 79 
Two years ago... 518,730 481,205 92 


Five-year average 
TON-VORF QVETARS 2c ccccsccccececss 84 

Exports for the week ending Sept. 1 
were 25,807 bbls, against 20,157 for the 
previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 23 fair and 45 
slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.... 64,620 43,723 67 
Previous week ..... 64,620 42,682 66 
Ce er 64,620 53,732 &3 

Two years ago .... 62,820 51,923 82.7 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 





bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1 ..........5. 24,216 51 
Previous week ...........-+ 23,240 49 
Be Ge: nn cai pest ouneeate 40,409 85 
WHO FESTA BBO 6c iccsccivce 52,194 110 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50¥%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,¢ 
September seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
September seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 50¥%,c, September seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
56c; Antwerp, via New York 57c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 5014c, via New 
York 55c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
58¥,c, via New York 63c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 5814c, via New York 
65c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis.. 19,500 37,125 152,425 126,100 
Wh’'t, bus.1,673,900 1,969,650 745,200 1,690,200 
Corn, bus...169,000 182,500 156,250 141,250 
Oats, bus...817,700 132,600 96,000 84,000 
Rye, bus.... 13,200 27,500 2,200 6,600 
Barley, bus.103,500 13,500 35,100 9,100 
Bran, tons.. 740 1,100 5,260 3,900 
Hay, tons... 6,228 5,280 900 684 


CASH GRAIN 

The following quotations are for Sept. 
1: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.06@1.22, No. 2 
$1.05@1.21, No. 3 $1.04@1.21, No. 4 $1.01 
@1.20; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.13, 
No. 2 $1.10@1.12, No. 3 $1.08@1.11, No. 
4 $1.04@1.09. ; 

White corn, No. 2 83c, No. 3 82@821,c¢, 
No. 4 81@811%c; yellow corn, No. 2 86 
@8ic, No. 3 85@86c, No. 4 84@85c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 82@82¥,c, No. 3 81@ 
8li4c, No. 4 80@801\,c. 


RECORD KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


A gain of 27,300 bbls in the Kansas 
City flour production figures during the 
week ending Sept. 1 broke all former 
records for this section. Local mills 
manufactured 136,724 bbls, running to 
90 per cent of capacity. The principal 
cause for the gain was the opening of the 
new plant of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
with a daily capacity of 3,000 bbls, and 
which was operated at full time the en- 
tire week. The new mill also ran full 
time the last half of the preceding week. 

The previous record for a single week’s 
flour production in Kansas City was 
made the week of July 28, 1923, when 
123,611 bbls were made. At that time, 
mills were operating to 93 per cent of 
capacity. 

The average production by local mills 
for this period during the past five years 
is 76 per cent of capacity, and for the 
past 10 years 84 per cent. The week end- 
ing Aug. 25, mills here were operated 72 
per cent of capacity. 

The 137,000 bbls made was second in 
volume only to Minneapolis for that 
week, although Buffalo also outranks 
Kansas City in capacity. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS TO FRENCH LICK 


Although not all reservations will be 
made for another week, present indica- 
tions are that southwestern mills will be 
well represented at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers’ Association 
at French Lick Springs, Ind., when it 
starts Sept. 10. Otis B. Durbin, flour 
broker, Kansas City, is handling ar- 
rangements for two special cars to carry 
those who attend from this section. 
About 30 have already signified their in- 
tention to be present. The cars will be 
attached to a through train to St. Louis, 
leaving Kansas City about midnight, Sat- 
urday, Sept. 8, and arriving at French 
Lick early Sunday evening. 

Among those from the Southwest who 
will be present at the convention are C. 
M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Millin 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; F. C. Kaths an 
J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City; F. O. Jones, H. 
J. Owens, and Thad L. Hoffman, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; T. H. 
Sherwood and C. E. Swain, Hoffman 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Enter- 
prise, Kansas; F. I. Houser, Moses Bros. 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.),; Great 
Bend, Kansas; Otis B. Durbin, flour bro- 
ker, Kansas City; R. A. Goerz, Goerz 
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Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas; Mar. 
tin E. Ismert, Joseph Ismert, and J, w 
Healy, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan. 
sas City; F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co; W. H. Clevenger 
Tyler & Co., Junction City, Kansas; ¢ 
M. Todd, L. G. Gottschick, and ©. 5 
Chase, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Saling 
Kansas. Several millers have also made 
reservations for their wives. 


HOUSTON COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


The Houston (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has changed its name to the Ameri- 
can Maid Flour Mills. The change was 
made as much to avoid confusion in local 
mail and message deliveries as to tie up 
the company style more closely with its 
principal flour brand, American Maid, 
R. S. Sterling is president of the com- 
pany, and Frank J. Becker vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 


NOTES 


William G, Dilts, formerly of | ilts & 
Morgan, Inc., is now in charge o/ mer- 
chandising wheat for the Western Grain 
Co., Kansas City. 

W. L. Sparks, Sparks Millins Co, 
Terre Haute, Ind., is visiting markets in 
the Southwest, and enjoying go!: with 
friends in this section. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goer: 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, |\as re- 
turned to his home after an exiensive 
automobile trip through the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and other northern points, 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
returned from his trip to eastern mar- 
kets, Sept. 1. He left later for Colo- 
rado, to accompany his family hack to 
Kansas City after having spent tlic sum- 
mer in that state. 

Fire in the warehouse of the Rosedale 
Milling Co., in the Rosedale section of 
Greater Kansas City, caused damage to 
building and contents estimated at $15, 
000. The warehouse contained corn meal 
and cereals, which were damaged mostly 
by water and smoke. Insurance partly 
covered the loss. 

On Sept. 1, in Kansas City, 468,000 bus 
wheat were delivered on September con- 
tracts through the clearing house, and 
282,000 were delivered direct to its cus- 
tomers by one elevator, making a total 
of 750,000 bus for the day. It was said 
that most of the wheat was taken by 
interests acting for mills. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis B. Durbin have re- 
turned from the northern states, where 
they spent a three weeks’ vacation, 
travelling by motor. Mrs. Durbin will 
accompany her husband to French Lick 
Springs, Ind., the week of Sept. 10, to 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 


Mrs. F. O. Jones will be a passenger 
on one of the special cars carrying visi- 
tors to the bakers’ convention in I'rench 
Lick, which will leave Kansas City the 
evening of Sept. 8. Mr. Jones, who is 
travelling sales manager for the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., is now in the East, and 
will join Mrs. Jones at the convention. 

Directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade have adopted a resolution re- 
quiring that protein tests made on wheat 
offered for sale on the local market be 
exhibited and made a part of the trade. 
It was also resolved that the ‘<ansas 
and Missouri grain inspection «'epart- 
ments be designated as official fo mak- 
ing protein tests, and that all «<just- 
ments are to be made on the busis of 
‘official laboratory tests. 

Kansas City headquarters for the Ray- 
mond Bag Co. are being moved from 
1015-16 to 850-51 New York Life Build- 
ing. The former offices adjoine:| the 
suite occupied by the Washburn-' rosby 
Co. of the Southwest, and as the latter 
concern was much in need of adcitional 
office space, the Raymond Bag (». of- 
fered to vacate the suite occupied by it: 
John A. Finegan is manager of the 
ve City office of the Raymon! Bag 

0. 


H. C. Malsness, southwestern mnager 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, P%., 40° 
nounces the sale of corn cereal an‘! feed 
mill machinery to the Neosho (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co. After installing the equipment, 
the company will have a capacity of 
bbls of corn goods daily, and 10 tons 
of feed an hour. A new building is ut 
der construction to house the machinery; 
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and the company is also installing a new 
ower plant, to manufacture its own 
electricity. 

Reports on 5,000 cars of wheat tested 
at Wichita, Kansas, in July and part of 
August showed an average of slightly 
more than 12.51 per cent protein, accord- 
ing to the Kansas state grain inspection 
bureau. Protein tests at Kansas City 
were estimated to average a little more 
than 12 per cent. The higher tests at 
Wichita were chiefly attributed to the 
heavier receipts there of Oklahoma 
wheat, which is said to be the best qual- 
ity crop produced in several years in 
that state. 

Friends of Bryce B. Smith, president 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, are 
starting an unofficial campaign to make 
him so popular while he is out of town 
that he cannot refuse the nomination for 
mayor next term, according to local pa- 

rs. He was offered the nomination on 
the Democratic ticket at the last election, 
but he refused because he wanted to de- 
yote as much time as possible to his busi- 
ness. He is now president of the upper 
house of the city council. Mr. Smith is 
now in the East with his family. 


Announcement was made Sept. 1 that 
the Norris Grain Co, had purchased the 
stock of the Federal Grain Co., Kansas 
City, and that the latter firm would be 
liquidated as soon as possible. The Nor- 
ris company will take over the lease on 
the Murray elevator in North Kansas 
City, and will then have a grain storage 
capacity of about 3,500,000 bus. Harry 
J. Smith, president Federal Grain Co., 
is also president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. He expects to remain 
in the grain business at Kansas City. 
Fred C. Hoose is president of the Norris 
Grain Co. 


SALINA 


Flour sales for the week ending Aug. 
30 are reported slower with Salina mills 
than in the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections, however, are much easier. No 
export sales or demand are reported. 
Quotations, cotton 98's, basis 
City: fancy short patent, $6@6.10; 95 
per cent, $5.70@5.80; straight grade, 
$5.50@ 5.60, 

Movement of wheat from the farms 
continues slow, farmers holding their 
wheat as far as possible for higher prices, 

The demand for feed has been enor- 
mous, with mills unable to meet it. 
Prices, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.25@1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.40; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 

a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ME $4-80 fei chanetiiauuss 20,2 44 
Previous week .........++% 21,362 46 
WOME BHO «s cianewanenias s,s 29,752 64 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the week ending Aug. 30: wheat, 239 
cars; barley, 31; oats, 1; corn, 11. 


NOTES 


E. H. Sudendorff, vice president West- 
ern Star Mill Co., made a recent trip to 
Wyoming in the interests of the company. 

George Allen, formerly of Oakley, is 
the new manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. elevator at Ellsworth, Kansas. 

C. M. Todd, general manager of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation spent at Cas- 
cade, Colo. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
trip over the central states. He spent a 
few days at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Over 800 Kansas farmers, representing 
a wheat area of 110,000 acres and about 
1,500,000 bus wheat, have signed up in 
the Kansas Farmers’ Union wheat pool. 

G. A. Chapin & Son have taken over 
the business of the Belleville Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., which recently was placed in 
the hands of a receiver and sold. They 
are continuing the business, both mill and 
elevator. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, 
with offices here, have taken over the busi- 
hess and wires of the Armour Grain Co. 
West of Kansas City and will connect with 


Kansas° 
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the Armour Grain Co. interests east of 
Kansas City. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. will send 
a large delegation to the national con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at French Lick Springs, Ind., dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 9-16. Those going 
from Salina are L. G. Gottschick, vice 
president, C. S. Chase, sales manager, C. 
F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales man- 
ager, and Lloyd Veatch, chemist. Rep- 
resentatives of the company who will 
attend: John J. Green, Grand Rapids, 
Mich; L. J. Oliver, northern Ohio; O. A. 
Harenberg, Columbus, Ohio; E. G. Lee, 
Indianapolis, Ind; Nesbit Smith and John 
W. Dueker, Kansas City; S. I. Bagwell, 
Oklahoma City; W. C. Barber, Cedar- 
town, Ga; C. H. Reohr, Albany, N. Y; 
E, G. Kelly, St. Louis. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Late August rains were a stimulant 
generally in Oklahoma and Texas, and 
they practically assured an autumn busi- 
ness as good as normal. Reports from 
practically every township of Oklahoma 
say that grazing will be greatly bene- 
fited, and that injury to cotton by drouth 
was not as serious as had been supposed. 

One of the best posted men in the state 
on the cotton situation predicts that 
Oklahoma will produce 1,000,000 bales, 
and most buyers are agreed that the out- 
put will not fall far short of 750,000. 
A flour miller estimates that Oklahoma 
wheat growers will receive $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 more for their product than 
they did last year. John Fields, editor 
of the Oklahoma Farmer, says that cash 
receipts for wheat will be considerably 
larger than last year. 

A wholesome movement characterized 
the domestic flour business. Some mills 
reported the best August business in 
their history in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Merchant purchases were more liberal, 
and there was promise of a considerably 
increased country trade during Septem- 
ber. A better export business caused 
some mills to continue operating at full 
capacity, while others were running 
about half time. 

Some flour quotations were higher on 
Sept. 1 than at the close of the previous 
week, hard wheat patent ranging $5.80@ 
6.20. A slight advance was made in the 
prices of shorts and corn chops, the for- 
mer selling at $1.60@1.75 per 100 lbs and 
the latter at $1.90@2. 


OKLAHOMA PREMIUMS ADVANCING 


Spirited buying of Oklahoma wheat in 
a triangular contest recently advanced 
milling premiums to 12c bu, the highest 
mark of the season. Strength of demand 
was shown alternately by Oklahoma, 
Texas and northwestern mills until the 
end of August, when withdrawals from 
the market reduced the movement to 
normal. 

The contest was made unusually strik- 
ing by the fact that a low movement 
from the farms created a temporary 
scarcity. Grain dealers say that 50 per 
cent of the crop is yet in the hands of 
growers or elevators. Heavy bookings 
of flour brought Oklahoma mills in com- 
petition for a few days with northwest- 
ern mills. The latter were opposed in 
the market by Texas mills. At times the 
engagement was between Texas and 
Oklahoma mills. An advantage was 
gained by Texas in some sections by its 
buying without regard to protein con- 
tent, while practically all business from 
the north was done on such basis. 

Mill buying was predominant in the 
Oklahoma market. Export shipments 
amounted to nearly nothing. Mills 
bought liberally of barley also, although 
the price is regarded as too high. The 
barley supply in Oklahoma is coming 
principally from Kansas, but reports are 
that the output in that territory avail- 
able for shipment has been exhausted. 
Dealers are looking to Nebraska to fill 
the demand, but are apprehensive that 
increased costs in that state may affect 
the demand in Oklahoma. 


NOTES 


The H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 
New Braunfels, Texas, has completed 
and is occupying a new office building at 
that place, in conjunction with the Dit- 
tlinger Lime Co., a kindred corporation. 

A. E. Sparks, manager of the New- 
port (Tenn.) Milling Co., has located in 
Oklahoma City and will probably become 


identified with the milling industry in 
this state. He was an unsuccessful bid- 
der for the Gresham flour mill at Guthrie 
when it was sold at auction recently. 

A gradual increase is shown in the 
number of stores operated under a plan 
adopted by the Farmer-Labor League in 
Oklahoma, a majority of which sell flour 
and feed along with other commodities. 
A charter was issued recently to the 
Farm-Labor Commodity Co. Hugo, 
Okla., capital stock $5,000; incorporators, 
G. R. Cundiff and S. P. Strahan, of Bos- 
well, Okla., and N. L. Lindsey, of Hugo. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ League has been 
advised of the denial by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of an application 
of carriers for an extension of 60 days 
of the date of effectiveness of the Com- 
mission’s order reducing the freight rate 
on grain and grain products from Okla- 
homa to Arkansas. The new rate is ef- 
fective Sept. 27. The carriers were giv- 
en until Nov. 26 to issue new tariff 
tables. 


OMAHA 

A sharp edge has been put on flour 
buying by the strength in wheat. The 
big eastern buyers, millers say, have been 
affecting a bearish attitude, and yet they 
have been making contracts right along 
for future delivery at prices which give 
the millers a moderate profit. Whole- 
sale prices of flour have made a further 
advance, while feed prices are up almost 
enough to absorb the advance in wheat. 
Clear flours are once more in excellent 
demand. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
continues very moderate, and not enough 
choice milling is coming in to supply the 
demand. Mills here have been compelled 
to buy wheat in Kansas and in the North- 
west in order to get what they required. 
Hard winters are selling at 7@10c pre- 
mium over ordinary winters. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1..... 23,100 20,101 87 
Previous week ..... 23,100 17,457 75 
BONO GOP 6 6.0s:64-0-00 18,900 21,255 110 
Two years ago..... 24,000 23,741 98 


GRAIN INSPECTIONS 
In a report which he has compiled for 
the board of directors, Harry R. Clark, 
chief inspector and weighmaster of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, shows the num- 
ber of each grade of wheat inspected 
from July 1 to Aug. 21 and the percent- 
ages. Of the total receipts, 223 cars, or 
9.8 per cent, graded No. 1; 971, or 42.7 
per cent, No. 2; 565, or 25 per cent, No. 
3; 227, or 9.9 per cent, No. 4; 112, or 
4.9 per cent, No. 5; 176, or 7.7 per cent, 
graded sample. A similar report com- 
piled by Mr. Clark shows that, of the 
1,328 cars of oats inspected in August, 
72, or 5.4 per cent, graded No. 2 white; 
954, or 71.8 per cent, No. 3 white; 182, 
or 13.7 per cent, No. 4 white; 120, or 9.1 
per cent, sample white. 


NOTES 


The Omaha Grain Exchange had its 
annual picnic at the Carter Lake Club 
on Aug. 30. Nearly 400 grain men and 
their employees’ sat down to the dinner. 

Frank H. Brown, of the Frank H. 
Brown Co., who recently went to Spring- 
field, Mo., to engage in another line of 
business, sold his grain brokerage busi- 
ness here to the Frank J. Taylor Co. 

O. E. Bradfute, president Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, says that a county-to- 
county survey recently completed in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and Illinois 
shows that the government estimates of 
the wheat crop were entirely too high, 
that farmers in all these states are stor- 
ing considerable wheat in their bins, and 
that some wheat is being fed to live stock. 

Leicu Leste. 


DENVER 


Early in the week ending Aug. 29 buy- 
ers became very eager to book flour, as 
the rapid advance in wheat prices made 
it appear that they had overstayed the 
market. In a few instances they wanted 
to book for four months’ delivery, but 
none of the mills in this territory sell 
flour ahead for that length of time. 

A good, round lot for immediate and 
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60-day shipment has been sold, and 
the biggest worry for Colorado mill- 
ers just now is that of obtaining wheat 
to cover these sales. Soft white from 
Idaho and Utah is in transit, but none 
has arrived in Colorado yet, and some 
plants have been forced to close down 
because they have exhausted their sup- 
plies. 

Another anxiety is that, although there 
is a large crop of soft wheat in the West, 
it is now commanding a price consider- 
ably higher than at this time last year 
and a good deal higher than the mills had 
= on paying. When the western 
wheat movement becomes more general 
the price may decline to a level in line 
with soft wheat prices in the East, but 
until this readjustment is made millers 
in this section are sure to experience 
embarrassment in regard to their flour 
prices in the Southeast. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $5.75@5.85, standard patent 
$5@5.10, self-rising flour $6@6.10, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. 

There is comparatively little change in 
the millfeed market, with mills readily 
disposing of their supplies at $28 ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colorado 
common points. 

NOTES 

C. B. Rader, secretary Denver Grain 
Exchange, has returned from a vacation 
trip to St. Louis. 

Manning Cockrane, of the Norris 
Grain Co., Omaha, called on the grain 
trade in Denver recently. 

J. L. Eaches, manager Farmers’ Platte 
Valley Mill, Fort Morgan, Colo., has 
been ill with typhoid fever, but is now 
able to resume his work. 

Charles T, Stork, North American rep- 
resentative for Noury & Van der Lande, 
of Holland, who handle the Novadel 
bleaching process, motored to Colorado 
from Buffalo, N. Y., where he has head- 
quarters. He combined business and 
pleasure on his trip, calling on mills 
along the way. Mr. Stork spent consid- 
erable time motoring in the Colorado 
Mountains and says that he is unable to 
see why Americans go to Switzerland 
when they have much more beautiful 
scenery in their own country. 





Canada—Crops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1923... 382,514 St,00e 8 cease s0eee 
1922... 399,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919 193,260 66,389 10,551 16,940 
1918 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912. 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910. 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909. 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,268 
1908. 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
BOBS...0% rhe e 448,659 27,819 eeee 
1922..... 5,008 491,239 32,373 3,675 
1921..... 4,112 426,233 21,455 2,770 
1920..... 7,998 630,710 11,306 3,528 
ee 5,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
2038.20.05 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
ROBT i cees 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
1916 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
BORG. woos 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
1914..... 7,175 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
2920... .0% 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
1909..... 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
OGG. .20% 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

; Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1938.... 22,170 2,563 eae er 
1922.... 22,423 2,600 431 318 
1921.... 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919.... 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918 - 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 15,370 4,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914.... 10,294 1,496 354 266 

- 11,016 1,613 381 278 
cove, Saeeee 1,581 399 298 
+». 11,101 1,522 372 322 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1923..... 563 15,519 2,018 a 
1922..... 565 14,541 2,105 190 
1921..... 633 16,949 1,842 193 
1920..... 1,428 15,850 650 186 
1919..... 1,093 14,952 . 153 230 
1918..... 1,068 14,790 555 236 
1917..... 920 13,313 212 199 
1916..... 658 10,996 148 152 
1915..... 462 11,556 122 196 
1914..... 1,084 10,062 111 206 
1913..... 1,553 10,434 119 219 
R953 ...0% 2,022 9,966 127 260 
1911..... 79 9,631 131 295 
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Flour trade was moderate during the 
week ending Sept. 1, and buyers in 
general seem to be marking time. Al- 
though bearish sentiment is not as pro- 
nounced now, still many hold the opin- 
ion that the market will go lower, and 
that by holding off they will find another 
soft spot to load up again. Another reason 
given by several local dealers for the 
present lull in buying is that the trade 
is pretty well booked up and not inter- 
ested in adding to holdings. 

There was only scattered selling of 
hard winters. Occasional fair sized 
bookings were reported, but most of the 
business passing is in car lots or less. 
Although some mills continue to quote 
extremely low prices, southwestern com- 
panies, as a whole, are holding prices 
firmly, and are not disposed to give con- 
cessions. There has been some improve- 
ment in shipping directions, but they are 
far from easy to get, and mill represen- 
tatives are devoting much time to influ- 
encing the trade to order out flour. 

Improved inquiry, but no material in- 
crease in business, was reported by 
spring wheat mill representatives. There 
was some buying by jobbers and bakers 
of new crop flour for shipment as far 
ahead as Jan. 1, but this business was 
moderate in volume. The trade, as a 
whole, has not taken hold of new crop 
flour as yet, many buyers preferring to 
wait until samples have been received. 

Soft winter flour sales are increasing 
both in number and quantity, although 
bookings of substantial amounts are still 
limited. ‘There seems to be more activ- 
ity in soft winters than other flours, and 
local dealers report freer buying by job- 
bers and cake bakers. Cracker bakers 
are still rather conservative, but they are 
showing more interest. A local mill re- 
ports fair sales to cracker bakers here 
and also in the East, but adds that sales 
are mainly for near-by shipment. 

Clears continue firm and a good de- 
mand prevails for the moderate offer- 
ings. Some export business is being 
done to the Levant, but sales are of 
small volume. Eastern exporters have 
been inquiring in this market for soft 
and hard winter clears, and some sales 
are reported, but bids were generally too 
low. Some rye flour has been sold to 
go to Finland. 

Local rye flour production was 5,200 
bbls in the current week. Demand for 
rye flour is rather quiet, as most buyers 
have their requirements for some time 
filled. White rye is quoted at $3.35@3.75 
bbl; medium, $3.20@3.50; dark $3@3.30. 

Macaroni manufacturers are beginning 
to display more interest in new crop 
offerings of semolinas. Although with 
many it still is only a question of quo- 
tations, others are reported to be cov- 
ering their requirements for 60 to 90 
days. No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.30 
@545 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.10@ 
5.25; fancy durum patent, $5@5.15. 


MILLFEED 


The edge is off the feed market, and 
some recessions in bran prices have been 
recorded. Standard middlings remain at 
practically unchanged levels, but the de- 
mand for both bran and shorts from the 
consuming trade is rather quiet. Offer- 
ings are still limited, but some jobbers 
have been trying to get from under, and 
their quotations are a_ little lower. 
Others, however, are holding prices firm, 
and do not look for any sharp reces- 
sion. Stocks of feed around the coun- 
try are negligible, and since there are no 





accumulations as in other years, many in 
the trade look for a continuance of the 
present high levels. Heavy feeds are 
rather quiet in this territory and prices 
remain steady. 

Spring bran is quoted at $27.50@29.65 
ton, hard winter bran $28@29, soft win- 
ter bran $29@29.50, standard middlings 
$29@31, flour middlings $31@34, red dog 
$35@37. : 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.... 40,000 30,000 75 
Previous week ..... 40,000 27,000 68 
YOOr OBO ..cccccses 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 


CASH WHEAT 


The local market was quite active, and 
premiums remained firm and practically 
unchanged for the week. Receipts were 
liberal, although they fell below those of 
the preceding week. About 2,538 cars 
were received here, which compares with 
3,163 the previous week, and 1,138 a year 
ago. 

Local and outside mills continued to 
pick up the choice milling wheat, and de- 
mand from shippers and exporters was 
the best in weeks. Sales for shipment 
totaled 520,000 bus. Choice grades of 
hard winters sold at premiums varying 
4@10c over September. Nos. 1 and 2 
red sold around 214@3',c over. Receipts 
of spring wheat are still light. Some IIli- 
nois new spring wheat is coming to this 
market, and during the current week 
Nos. 1 and 2 dark northern sold as 
high as 20@25c over September. Deliv- 
eries today were heavy, totaling 4,000,- 
000 bus, a liberal percentage going to 
shippers. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.0214@ 
1.03%, bu, No. 2 red $1.02@1.03%, No. 
3 red 9914,c@$1.00%,; No. 1 hard $1.041, 
@1.10%, No, 2 hard $1.023,@1.0814, No. 
3 hard $1.0014,@1.014,; No. 1 dark 
northern $1.10144@1.20%, No. 2 dark 
$1.061,@1.174%4, No. 1 northern $1.0314 
@1.124. 

Closing prices, daily, of September, 
December and May wheat at Chicago: 


Sept. Dec. May 
Ams, BB .cccvcaes $1.03 % $1.07% $1.12% 
Be Be x acbennes 1.03% 1.07% 1.12% 
BOR, BS scccccdcs 1.00% 1.05 1.10% 
AMR: BO co cccccces 1.00% 1.045% 1.10% 
A, BO sancdenes 1.00% 1.05% 1.10% 
BM, FE vcccsvcee 1.00% 1.05 1.10% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn receipts were a little heavier, and 
met with a good general demand. Re- 
ceipts totaled 1,270 cars, compared with 
995 the previous week, and 2,382 a year 
ago. No. 1 mixed was quoted at 881/,c 
bu, No. 2 mixed 8814c, No. 3 mixed 88c; 
No. 1 yellow 89@901%c, No. 2 yellow 89 
@90¥,c, No. 3 yellow 90c, No. 4 yellow 
8814c; No. 2 white 8814,@88%,c, No. 3 
white 881,c. 

Rye was in active demand from all 
sources, but offerings were light. Re- 
ceipts, 58 cars, compared with 92 a 
year ago. No. 2 was quoted around 
67,c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 

grain for the week ending Sept. 1, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bblis..... 208 307 144 306 
Wheat, bus.... 3,858 1,934 2,377 2,361 
Corn, DbUS.....> 2,424 4,054 1,308 1,992 
One, BGs... 2,693 2,090 1,188 1,523 
Rye, bus....... 73 114 53 158 
Barley, bus.... 251 274 144 85 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The consuming trade displayed consid- 
erable interest in oil meal for near-by 
delivery, and resellers report numerous 
car lot sales. Mills also say jobbers 








were fair buyers for forward delivery. 
Oil meal is quoted at $48 ton, for 34 per 
cent, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. Mills. in 
this territory are maintaining a fair rate 
of capacity. 

CORN PRODUCTS 


There is considerable activity in the 
corn milling trade. Buyers are taking 
on near-by requirements, and occasional 
sales for future delivery are reported. 
Directions are urgent, and some mills 
are behind on deliveries. Stocks appar- 
ently are light, as buyers are anxious 
to get their orders shipped. Some ex- 
port inquiry from the United i 
but actual business is still restricted. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.05@2.12y, 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2, white and yellow cream 
meal $2@2.021%,, pearl and granulated 
hominy $2.05, oatmeal $2.6714, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.35@ 
2.45, in 90-Ib sacks. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The aggregate production of flour at 
38 mills in the district reporting to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago was 
slightly larger during July than June, 
although operations as shown by the 
ratio of production to capacity were 
considerably greater on account of the 
one less actual working day in July. 
The operating ratio during July was 42 
per cent, compared with 37.8 per cent 
in June, while production increased only 
6.9 per cent during the same period. A 
decrease of 7.2 per cent in production 
was shown compared with a year ago, 
when operations were 45.3 per cent of 
capacity. Wheat flour production in- 
creased 5.9 per cent compared with June 
and decreased 8.8 per cent from a year 
ago; production of flour other than 
wheat increased 18.2 per cent over June 
and 14.1 over a year ago. 

Stocks of flour on hand July 31 were 
6.7 per cent less than on June 30 at 33 
mills, although exports varied, some mills 
showing rather large gains during the 
month, Stocks of wheat on hand in- 
creased 47.3 per cent during the month, 
owing to the large increases reported by 
the majority of mills. Sales of flour 
during July were 40 per cent greater in 
volume and 16.1 per cent greater in dol- 
lar amounts at 15 mills. 


CHANGE IN NAME 


J. R. Short, president of the An- 
drews Milling Co., announces that with- 
out change of address, product or per- 
sonnel, after Sept. 1 this firm will be 
known as the J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Offices are at 327 South La Salle Street, 
and the plant is located at Thirty-eighth 
and Wall streets, Chicago. This firm 
has been in business for many years and 
manufactures dusting flour, Booster 
cereal flour, rice flours, foundry flour, ete. 


NOTES 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade has been sold at $4,150 net 
to the buyer. 

B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., New York, visited the Chicago flour 
trade recently. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., 
millfeed, Chicago, has returned from a 
10 days’ eastern trip. 

Ward Rhea, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
recently on a vacation trip. 

J. J. Morken, sales manager Western 
Star Mill Co. Salina, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor in this market. 

H. W. Files and H. W. Grout, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
were recent visitors at the Chicago office. 

E. S. Wagner, sales manager Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on his return from an eastern 
business trip. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited the Chicago office of his company 
on his return to the mill from an eastern 
trip. 

E. J. Hoagland, Minneapolis, in charge 
of sales of the Stafford, Kansas, mills 
of the Milis of Albert Lea, Inc., visited 
in Chicago on his way back from a 
southern trip. 

T. W. Leggett is now associated with 
the Chicago office of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, of Kansas City. He 
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formerly represented the King Midas 
Milling Co. in this market. 

J. F, Lee has been elected manager of 
the Chicago Board of Trade clearing 
house to succeed the late Samuel Powell, 
J. M. Ray has been promoted to be as- 
sistant manager. Mr. Lee was for many 
yeags chief clerk and assistant man- 
ager. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight houses, mills and freight yards 
in Chicago on Sept. 1 were 29,500 bbls, 
according to the Chicago Board of ‘Trade 
official flour inspector. This compares 
with 28,200 on Aug. 1, and 23,200 on 
Sept. 1, 1922. 

A. L. Ruland, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, and C. O. Wood- 
ward, of the Indiana sales department, 
were recent visitors at the local head- 
quarters. H. B. Smith, of the Chicago 
office, has returned from a business trip 
to Milwaukee. 

L. W. Ervine has resigned as manager 
of the feed jobbing department of the 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, and _ will 
move to Los Angeles, Cal., where he will 
engage in the wholesale auto accessories 
business. E,. J. Housen will succeed 
Mr. Ervine as head of the jobbing de- 
partment. 

Charles B. Lamy, president J. H. ‘Teas- 
dale Co., St. Louis, a brother of J. F, 
Lamy, vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, W. K. Woods, vice 
president Ralston Purina Co., St. [.ouis, 
and F. H. Gelderman, Chicago, have 
been elected to membership in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

Carl B. Mueller, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who is vice 
chairman of the committee arranging for 
the golf tournament at French Lick, re- 
ports that about 60 bakers have sent in 
their applications for this tourn:ment. 
Mr. Mueller and H. B. Smith will repre- 
sent the Chicago office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co, at the bakers’ convention. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending Sept. 1 were 24,000 bbls 
flour, of which 14,000 went to Buffalo, 


‘6,000 to Erie, and 4,000 to Ogdensburg; 


2,135,000 bus wheat, of which 503,000 
went to Buffalo, 567,000 to Montreal, 
and 1,065,000 to Port Colborne; 826,- 
000 bus corn, of which 411,000 went to 
Buffalo, 60,000 to Ogdensburg, 60,000 to 
Deport Harbor, 145,000 to Collingwood, 
and 150,000 to Tiffin; 130,000 bus oats to 
Buffalo. 


MILWAUKEE 


Soft spots in the wheat market during 
the week ended Sept. 1 had the effect of 
restricting flour trade, but mills booked a 
moderate volume for near-by as well ¢% 
deferred shipment. The warlike news 
from the Near East, which imparted con- 
siderable strength to the wheat market, 
made flour prices firmer, and these closed 
the week on approximately the same level 
as a week before. 

An encouraging feature was genuine 
improvement in shipping directions, which 
for a time have been slow. Output of 
Milwaukee mills was somewhat sinaller, 
but this is accounted for by the fact that 
the effort has been to clean up old crop 
holdings and clear the boards for new. 
Production has been running slightly 
ahead of shipments. 

Local mills are quoting new crop flour 
at a discount of 25@30c bbl under old. 
There has been a relatively good cll for 
old spring, which is wanted by many cus 
tomers for blending with new. 

Family flour has been in better request. 
Prices are steadier after ruling easy, a0 
tending firmer. At the close, on Sept. |, 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.85@7.1°, and 
straight at $6.35@6.60, in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks. 

The call for clear flour continues ac 
tive. Local mills are unable to offer more 
than limited quantities from time to tims 
because practically all of the output 
being absorbed by old orders and col 
tracts. While second clear is less active 
enough is being sold to  apthoat accuinula- 
tion. Prices are largely nominal. First 
clear was quoted at $5.25@5.50, and sec- 
ond at $4.20@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in Kansas patent was pretty 
fair throughout the week, although far 
from being brisk. Bakers were in the 
market for moderate quantities, both for 
prompt and later shipment, Prices T™ 
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mained about unchanged, but show con- 
siderably more firmness than at any time 
since the new crop started to move, due 
to the stronger wheat market and the in- 
creased cash premiums. Family patent is 
now in better demand, and mills look for 
increased business on this grade from 
now forward. Fancy brands of Kansas 
short patent were quoted at $6.35@6.45, 
and straight at $5.90@6, in 98-Ib cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.... 12,000 2,800 23 
Previous week ....- 12,000 5,500 46 
Last year ..eeeeeee 16,000 3,500 22 
Two years ago....- 24,000 11,042 46 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,000 29 
Four years ago....- 18,000 11,900 66 
Five yeurs ago..... 16,000 9,000 56 

RYE FLOUR 


The betterment noted in the demand 
for rye flour in recent weeks has been 
well sustained, and as fall approaches the 
trade is more hopeful of improved busi- 
ness during the colder months. Local and 
interior mills worked some fair-sized 
business. mostly with the bakery trade. 
Bakers in Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
took on moderate amounts for immediate 
delivery, and some anticipated their needs 
until the end of the year. Prices are 
practically unchanged, but fairly steady. 
Choice Wisconsin fancy white patent was 
quoted «t $3.65@4.10, medium light at 
$3.55@8.80, medium dark at $3.50@3.60, 
and pure dark at $3.30@3.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

CORN GOODS 


Nothing has occurred to relieve tne 
dullness in the market for corn cereals. 
Corn prices in the cash and option market 
have fluctuated rapidly, but within a.nar- 
row range, and while the distant futures 
hold a relatively low level, the spot mar- 
ket is abnormally high. This necessitates 
high asking prices for cereals, which tends 
to curb business, not alone for current 
shipment, but on deferred. Prices there- 
fore are largely nominal. Corn flour was 
quoted at $2.05@2.10, corn meal at $2@ 
2.05, and corn grits at $2.05@2.10, in 
100-Ib sacks. 


MILLFEED 


The market has eased off somewhat be- 
cause buyers have been backing away on 
account of the steep advance. Urgent 
needs seem to have been filled to a con- 
siderable extent, but a large demand 
looms ahead, because it is not possible 
that the trade has been able to accumu- 
late anything in the way of supplies for 
the fall and winter consumptive demand. 

The main result of the recent scramble 
for bran has been to put the price back 
into a more nearly normal relation to 
middlings. Spring bran, by a decline of 
50c, ranges 50c@$1 ton under standard 
middlings. Pure bran is held at the same 
price as middlings for quick shipment, 
with little offered at the price. As the 
demand for bran subsided, a more sea- 
sonable call for middlings and red dog 
appeared, Mills are behind on deliveries 
of all sorts of millfeed, and do not expect 
to be able to catch up before Oct. 1, if 
then. 

Mills quote standard bran at $28@29 
ton, winter bran $28@29, pure bran $29 
@29.50, standard middlings $29@29.50, 
flour middlings $80.50@31, red dog $33.50 
@35, hominy feed $35.50, rye feed $27.50 
@28, reground oat feed $12.50@13, old 
Process oil meal $49@49.50, cottonseed 
meal $3@49, and gluten feed $41.75, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed unchanged. Receipts, 65 
cars; previous week, 30; last year, 89. 
Demand good, shipping and milling. Pre- 
miums advanced further. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.23@1.30, No. 2 
$1.21@1.98, No. 3 $1.19@1.26; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.09@1.11, No. 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 
3 $1.05@1.07; No. 1 red winter $1.06@ 
1.07, No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. $ $1.02@1.05; 
No. 1 mixed $1.04@1.12, No. 2 $1.03@1.11, 
No. 3 $1.01@1.07. - 

Rye closed 4¢ lower. Receipts, 25 
cars; previous week, 20; last year, 37. 
Demand good ‘from shippers. Basis im- 
proved; No. 2 quotable at 21,@3c over 
> ry price. No. 1 closed at 681,c; 

. . 1 1 . 
No ri egoee No. 3, 6614,@6714c; 


and the light movement. 
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Corn closed 4c lower to 4c higher for 
yellow. Receipts, 262 cars; previous 
week, 153; last year, 187. Good demand 
for all descriptions, but yellow scarce and 
wanted. Basis steady. No. 2 white closed 
at 8814c; No. 2 yellow, 8914c; No, 2 
mixed, 88@881,c. 

Oats closed 1144,@2c lower. Receipts, 
515 cars; previous week, 314; last year, 
192. Demand brisk from shippers and 
local buyers. Cereal mills want choice 
heavy, which is in scant supply. No. 3 
white closed at 3814,@39'4c, according to 
weight. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
174 cars; previous week, 141; last year, 
133. Choice very scarce. Good demand 
continued. Choice to fancy, new, 46@ 
48-lb test, quotable at 69@70c; fair to 
good, 43@45-lb test, 60@68c; light weight, 
38@42-lb test, 55@58c; feed, 55@58c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 64,960 82,660 9,290 66,980 
Wheat, bus.. 88,200 124,600 36,950 63,207 
Corn, bus.... 387,760 276,740 291,934 156,024 
Oats, bus....1,133,000 406,080 672,900 213,100 
Barley, bus.. 274,940 210,140 126,796 72,887 
Rye, bus..... 36,790 50,940 18,120 96,237 
Feed, tons... 2,760 3,050 6,514 5,672 

NOTES 
George W. Moody, president Weyau- 


wega (Wis.) Milling Co., and vice presi- 
dent Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, recently visited the Milwaukee grain 
and flour market. 

The railroad commission of Wisconsin 
has issued a statement that it looks for a 
car shortage during the coming fall and 
winter, but that this probably will be less 
acute than in 1922. So far as Wisconsin 
is concerned, relief is found in the very 
light potato crop, as compared with a 
bumper crop of 1922. 

Fred Mahs, a leading wholesale and 
retail baker of Sheboygan, Wis., who has 
completed extensive additions to the plant 
to accommodate a considerable increase 
in wholesale patronage, has incorporated 
the business under the laws of Wisconsin 
as the Mahs Bakery Co., with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000. 

Shipments of grain from the port of 
Milwaukee are picking up somewhat, but 
are still considerably below the previous 
year, owing to the shortage of bottoms 
Elevator inter- 
ests look for more activity throughout 
September, and predict that October and 
November shipments will be very heavy. 
The iron ore and coal movement has been 
occupying the bulk of cargo space all 
season. 

The judiciary committee of the Mil- 
waukee common council has called a meet- 
ing for Sept. 11 in the city hall for the 
purpose of investigating prevailing prices 
of bread. Requests have been addressed 
to the leading wholesale bakery concerns 
of the city as well as to the attorney 
general of Wisconsin to be present. The 
hearing will be public. Attendance on 
the part of invited guests is not com- 
pulsory. At several points in Wisconsin 
individual concerns have reduced the sell- 
ing price of bread. The subject will come 
under discussion at the annual state con- 
vention of the bakery trade at Oshkosh, 
Wis., on Sept. 4-6. 

Sept. 1 marked the entrance of a new 
exclusively flour brokerage house into the 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin market. It is 
the firm of Kern & Manschot, which 
opened offices at 805 Mayer Building, 288 
East Water Street, and consists of John 
F. Kern, president, and George H. Man- 
yt sales manager, of John B. A. Kern 

Sons, Inc., which has suspended active 
operations and offered its plant for sale. 
Kern & Manschot will handle the accounts 
of hard spring, hard and soft winter, Wis- 
consin rye and durum flour mills in the 
general territory, specializing in Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan trade. Connec- 
tions already have been established with 
the Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and the Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. Mr. Manschot 
will be the active manager of the new 
house. He has devoted 35 years to the 
selling end of the milling business. 

> L. E. Meyer. 





Increased importation, together with 
a lack of cereals and cereal products for 
export resulting from the poor crops of 
1922, brought about a continuance of 
the unfavorable balance in Algeria’s for- 
eign trade. 
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The American people are getting bet- 
ter acquainted with President Coolidge, 
and they are profiting by the acquaint- 
ance. There is developing a quiet sense 
of assurance among business executives 
and financial leaders in this strong little 
man of few words who is the very an- 
tithesis of the average successful poli- 
tician. He has never been hail-fellow- 
well-met with anybody, he is not given to 
promises, and he believes in direct speak- 
ing of the worth-while sort. The financial 
community is developing a wholesome re- 
spect for its New England President, who 
is an apostle of common sense and Yankee 
shrewdness. A well-known bank execu- 
tive who has headed the American Bank- 
ers’ Association said recently: 

“Our new President is growing every 
day. I think that Coolidge stock will 
advance a whole Ict higher than that of 
the agitator type of politician portrayed 
in the newspapers and which loves a gal- 
lery better than anything else. It was 
indeed providential that we had a man of 
the Coolidge type when the lamented 
Harding had to go.” 


CONSERVATISM IN INVESTMENT 


There was a marked decline during 
July in new capital flotations in the 
United States. The total for that month 
was $197,400,000, the smallest total re- 
ported any month this year so far. It 
was less than one quarter the extraor- 
dinary output last January, when $879,- 
000,000 of new securities were offered. 
But the decline in July becomes more 
significant when contrasted with the av- 
erage for the preceding six months, which 
exceeded $490,000,000. Many large loans 
were held over, however, and the proba- 
bility is that September flotations will be 
exceptionally heavy. 

There is a large unemployed fund in 
the United States for reinvestment, and 
it is expected that this will be gradually 
employed to good advantage before many 
weeks have elapsed. The American peo- 
ple are investing cautiously, as they are 
doing everything else cautiously. They 
are taking care not to go to extremes: in 
anything they do. 


BETTER FALL BUYING 


Release of orders for fall merchandise 
has been a distinctly reassuring develop- 
ment. The demand for apparel and other 
merchandise usually purchased for fall 
and winter use is increasing, and people 
are showing their confidence in the future 
by making considerable purchases. 

There is an abundance of spending 
money in the hands of the public, and it 
is clear that most of it is being used 
intelligently. There is excellent reason to 
believe that this buying will increase, as 
the volume of retail business now being 
done by large department stores in cer- 
tain cities shows a 10 per cent gain over 
last year. There are fewer failures, and 
it is evident that merchants everywhere 
are only moderately stocked up. 

Another good sign is the fine showing 
made by the mail order houses which deal 
principally with the residents of agricul- 
tural communities. All these concerns 
are showing up well with a sufficient 
increase in 1923 business to indicate that 
the farmer is a good deal better off than 
he was in 1922. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that the country is confronting a period 
of better times, although it is admittedly 
hard to solve all the problems at once. 
But they do not need to be solved at 
once, and there is no reason why the 
pessimists should gain the upper hand 
just because the single crop farmers are 
we some difficulty in convert- 
ing their wheat into enough hard cash to 
avoid red ink entries on their ledgers. 

It has been urged in responsible quar- 
ters of late that, since wheat represents 
less than 7 per cent of the total value of 
the farm products, it is absurd to take 
the condition of that one crop as a trust- 
worthy index to agricultural conditions. 
Against an estimated decline based on 


Department of Agriculture figures of 
$61,515,000 in the market value of the 
same quantity of wheat as compared with 
the July 1 figure last year, financial ex- 
perts point out that the corn crop on 
the same basis will show up an increased 
valuation of $699,111,000 more than last 
year. 
LITTLE SPECULATION 

The public is not speculating in any 
large way. There is, however, a good 
undertone to good things. The market is 
interesting, because of the movements 
which did not develop quite as much as 
because of the sharp fluctuations which 
have developed. There are many reasons, 
however, for believing that increased se- 
curity trading will be witnessed before 
many weeks have elapsed. The fall mar- 
kets are usually the most interesting ones 
we have. 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


r——Barley———_ --Buckwheat— 
Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1923* 7,980 202 25 77 14 18 
1922..... 7,390 186 25 785 15 19 
1921 7,414 155 21 680 14 21 
26 701 13 19 

22 700 14 21 

26 1,027 17 17 

24 924 16 17 

24 828 12 14 

32 769 15 20 

26 792 17 21 

24 805 14 17 

30 841 19 23 

21 833 18 21 

22 860 18 20 

22 878 15 17 

25 803 16 20 

24 800 14 18 

28 789 15 19 

27 760 15 19 

27 794 16 19 

26 804 14 18 

29 805 15 18 

26 811 16 19 

20 638 10 16 

25 670° 12 17 

22 678 12 17 

24 718 15 21 

24 765 14 19 

26 763 15 20 

19 789 13 16 

22 816 12 15 

24 861 12 14 

26 850 13 16 

21 845 12 15 

24 837 12 14 

21 913 12 13 

20 911 11 12 

22 918 12 13 





1876-85T. 
1866-75t. 


1,197 27 23 


*Aug. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922 6,092 2,638 16,999 12,990 5,190 
1921 6,530 2,521 19,000 13,161 5,481 
1920... 5,484 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919 5,114 2,116 13,581 9,035 3,822 
1918 5,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917... 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913... 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923..... 380 112 657 758 310 
10M%-..... 378 112 662 758 266 
se 371 102 627 714 240 
1929..... 371 104 606 717 233 
|. | oo 400 113 651 773 327 
BOAV oicee 411 121 700 820 268 
THUS... 486 122 856 1,006 327 

HUNGARY, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1923... 64,705 30,904 24,526 24,871 ..... 
1922... 54,711 25,156 22,184 22,528 32,493 
1921... 52,715 28,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 650,158 

HUNGARY, ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922.... 2,855 1,340 1,130 818 1,716 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 

(000’s omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 252,575 181,701 235,768 155,971 148,589 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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After five weary and worrying weeks, 
it is a pleasure to be able to record that 
the strike is practically over. It is esti- 
mated that at least 75 per cent of the 
dockers and waterside laborers are back 
at work. At last ships will get unloaded 
and much needed wheat and flour will 
once again begin to move more freely. 

Unfortunately, however, as often hap- 
pens, there is a fly in the ointment, owing 
to the fact that the lightermen, on whom 
the main burden lies for transporting 
grain and other goods from ship to ware- 
house, mill, and railway, are still out and 
seem determined to remain out. This will 
mean that goods will not move along the 
accustomed lines, viz., from ship to des- 
tination by river, and until the lightermen 
decide to resume their normal occupation 
will have to be transported by either rail 
or van to destination from the quay. 

This method, when the only one avail- 
able, must lead to confusion and delay, 
for the vessels can only discharge from 
one side, and that the quay side, instead 
of from both sides, as is customary, to 
both quay and lighter at the same time. 
The result of this will be blockage of 
quays with goods, for there are large 
accumulations of goods waiting to be ex- 
ported, as well as many ships waiting to 
be discharged, causing additional delays 
and probable confusion. 

The goods first landed will, undoubted- 
ly, be those that are perishable, to be 
followed by flour and grain. The possible 
delay in deliveries will not be all loss, 
inasmuch as the big accumulation of flour, 
approximating 120,000 sacks, will not be 
thrown upon the market at one and the 
same time. This will enable holders to 
market and dispose of their wares as they 
become available, possibly without loss. 
It would not be a good thing for the 
trade to see a slump of many shillings 
a sack, which undoubtedly would be the 
case if all the flour became available with 
a rush, 

The report by the Dominion bureau of 
statistics, forecasting, as it does, a smaller 
Canadian wheat crop than last year, seems 
to have been anticipated by the various 
markets, for after its publication nearly 
all markets showed a decline, which would 
indicate that there will have to be even 
still more serious crop news to have any 
real and permanent effect upon the mar- 
kets here. 

The weather, both in England and on 
the Continent, has been almost all that 
could be desired, and although barley is 
spoken of rather less favorably, samples 
of new crop English wheat and flour have 
been marketed and found to be in every 
way satisfactory. Of course, strong flour 
will be wanted to mix with it, but as 
regards condition, that which applies to 
this country must apply to the Continent, 
where millers show signs of being less 
desirous of importing wheat, owing to the 
supplies of home grown being ample for 
present needs. 

No doubt, as harvesting proceeds, this 
will prove more and more of a factor in 
the international wheat markets which, 
combined with adverse financial condi- 
tions, must of necessity limit the demands 
upon the exporting countries. That this 


is so is reflected in the decline which has 


taken place in freight rates, which from 
the Argentine have dropped about 7s 6d 
per ton in the last four or five weeks. 


FLOUR PRICES 


What with the strike and the difficulty 
experienced in getting delivery of flour, 
prices are as wide as the poles when it 
comes to spot and forward positions. 
Spot has been soaring, and those in ex- 
treme need have had to pay extreme 
prices. Ordinary Canadian export pat- 
ents have been sold up to 40s (equal to 
37s 9d, net, c.i.f.), ex-store, and how 
much higher they would have gone it is 
not possible to say, if it had not been 
that flour was brought to London from 
Bristol and Liverpool by rail. 

In spite of the high charges for trans- 
portation, the fact that it meant imme- 
diate delivery to the needy ones enabled 
those bold enough to bring the flour for- 
ward to buy the flour in Liverpool at 
current rates, pay these charges, and still 
make a fair profit on the transaction. 
Judging from advices from that port, it 
has meant the movement of some stock 
which was inclined to stick. 

Australian flour has maintained its 
price of 37s, ex-store, equal to about 34s 
6d, c.i.f. On passage it is offered at 33s, 
c.i.f., but for August-September shipment 
sellers are soliciting bids at 28s 6d@28s 
9d. There still seems to be little interest 
in flour for shipment, buyers wishing to 
get some of their arrived purchases moved 
before making further engagements. The 
consequence is that, so far as London is 
concerned, quotations given, although 
rather firmer on the week, must be taken 
as nominal, in the absence of business. 

Canadian export patents are offered at 
33s 6d@34s 6d, c.i.f., for September sea- 
board, according to quality, and Canadian 
top patents average about 2s 6d over 
these figures. For October shipment, 
offers come in at about 1s 6d less, and 
November seaboard at 3ls 6d@32s 6d 
for export patents. 

Kansas patents are offered at 34s, and 
Kansas clears-at 31s, but, as with Cana- 
dian flours for shipment, buyers are not 
interested. Minneapolis low grades are 
unchanged at about 22s 6d. 

New English country flour is offered, 
and business has been done at 32s, ex- 
rail, London. The quality is reported 

od. Town millers have maintained 
their official price at 39s, delivered, for 
straight run, which is equal to 35s, c.i.f., 
and, strange to say, this price is the same 
today as before the war. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been light: The 
quantities are as follows, in sacks of 280 
lbs: from the United States, Atlantic, 
2,848; Canada, Pacific, 1,743; Australia, 
7,600. 

WHEAT PRICES 


It.is reported that the volume of busi- 
ness passing in wheat is below normal, 
the strike situation affecting this business 
the same as it has flour. There has, how- 
ever, been some fluctuation in prices and, 
if anything, the tendency is firmer. No. 
1 northern Manitoba for August shipment 
is about 43s 6d, September-October 42s, 
and October-November 41s 3d@4ls 6d; 
No. 2 hard winters, August 41s 3d, Sep- 
tember 40s 9d. Rosafe, 621,-lb, August, 
39s 9d; choice white karachi, August- 
September, 39s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


The offal position remains about un- 
changed, both as regards general condi- 
tions and prices. Bran is in good sup- 
ply, and prices are unchanged at £5 5s, 
ex-mill, but middlings, owing to so many 
mills being shut down, are difficult to 

urchase at even £9, ex-mill. Plate pol- 
ards are inclined to be lower at £5, cif. 


for August shipment, and £4 18s 9d for 
September. On the spot the value is 
about £7 7s 6d, ex-quay. Fine plate mid- 
dlings are unchanged at £7 7s 6d, c.i.f., 
for September shipment. 


OATMEAL 


There is nothing of any interest to re- 
port in oatmeal, the price for Scotch and 
London milled remaining unchanged. 
There however seems to be more desire 
on the part of American and Canadian 
shippers to get some business moving, 
and offers are lower, but the stagnation 
that exists in this branch of trade stops 
any desire to operate. Nominal quota- 
tions are as follows: oatmeal 35s 9d, and 
rolled oats 36s 6d, c.i.f. 


PASSING OF PRESIDENT HARDING 


The progress of the illness of the late 
President Harding, which ended so 
tragically, was followed with intense in- 
terest and sympathy by the people of 
this country, and the news of his death, 
when all had believed him on the road to 
recovery, came as a Sharp blow. It was, 
as it were, a family affair, and the Brit- 
ish people sorrowed with their cousins 
across the sea in the loss of one whom 
they held in such high esteem and respect. 
This feeling was particularly manifest 
on the day of the funeral at Marion, 
when in all parts of the City of London 
the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
were seen flying together at half-mast, 
and a great congregation filled West- 
minster Abbey and St. Margaret’s Church, 
adjoining, for the memorial service. 

Inside the gray walls of the Abbey 
there were gathered men and women from 
every quarter of the globe, from the high- 
est to the humblest citizen, for the Abbey 
was thrown open to the general public 
without ticket. A large proportion of the 
congregation, naturally, consisted of 
Americans, one party having come spe- 
cially from Rotterdam to attend the serv- 
ice. The King was represented by his 
son, the Duke of York, and among the 
crowd in the Abbey was an Indian chief- 
tain from Canada in his picturesque na- 
tive dress, including the flowing feather 
headdress. 

Canon Carnegie, of Westminster Ab- 
bey, in his short address said: “God has 
seen fit to summon Warren Harding from 
his earthly task and to assign to him 
some other form of service elsewhere. 
Two great peoples, connected by intimate 
ties of kinship and fellowship, stand in 
spirit by his graveside today and wish 
him Gedeneat in his new enterprise. It 
is fitting that in this central shrine of 
our parent lineage: Americans and Brit- 
ons should unite in giving religious ex- 
pression to the sentiments of mutual good 
will and sympathy and solicitude thus 
aroused. A week ago President Harding 
was the world’s most prominent person- 
age, the chosen leader of its mightiest 
nation, dealing with affairs of vast mag* 
nitude and completely invested with 
unique prerogatives, empowered to make 
decisions and to initiate policies of far- 
reaching importance to human welfare. 

“His intellectual ability, his oratorical 
skill, his foresight as a statesman, his 
success as a legislator, these are matters 
about which different estimates will be 
formed, varying with the predilections or 
prejudices of those who form them. But 
as to his character qualities, his sincerity, 
his straightforwardness, his honesty, his 
inflexible rectitude, his generosity, his 
kindly sympathy, all who knew him are 
agreed. 

“A great Englishman asked that over 
his grave the words should be inscribed, 
‘Here lies a man who tried to do his duty.’ 
President Harding was such a man. 
Britons and Americans alike recognize 
him as such, and by honoring him as such 


reveal themselves as in fundamental unity 
with each other.” j 

The service was very simple, and as 
the congregation dispersed the \bbey 
bells rang out a muffled peal. , 


CHANGING PORT OF DISCHARGE 
Considerable controversy has arisen 
through the owners of the Ansonia dis- 
charging the vessel at Southampton in- 
stead of London without reference io the 
owners of the cargo, which consisted 
largely of flour. A large proportion of 
the flour had to be brought to I.ondon 
by rail, at heavy expense, the whole in- 
cident arising out of the strike «t the 
Port of London. It is understood on 
good authority that an amicable scttle- 
ment will be arrived at in regard to the 
matter, but it is urged that in these days, 
when bills of lading have so many | auses 
in favor of the shipowners, that any arbi- 
trary action of this kind on the purt of 
one should meet with strong protest on 
principle; otherwise, receivers of goods 
may lose even the small security they 
hold at present. 


LIVERPOOL 


Only a moderate trade in wheat was 
done during the week ending Aug. 15, but 
on Friday, Aug. 10, when the lowest point 
was touched for Plate wheat, a fair quan- 
tity was sold. A rather better tone was 
manifest on the following Monday, owing 
to firm American cables and news of the 
reduced estimate of the Canadian crop. 
Argentina and India have been prominent 
sellers, while shipments have been once 
more on the small side, but arrivals in 
this country, on the whole, are about the 
same as our average consumption. 

Compared with the previous week, 
prices are about 1s per qr advance to Is 
decline. American winters and Canadian 
springs are higher, but Indian and Aus- 
tralian lower. The Liverpool graded 
wheat futures are much firmer, and show 
an advance of about 114d on the week. 
October and December are both quoted 
at 8s 6d per ctl. 

Quite a fair inquiry prevails for im- 
ported flour, which is much steadier, and 
first hand offers from America and Can- 
ada are dearer. Spot supplies continue 
very short, and are about 6d dearer all 
round. Manitoba export patents for 
July-August shipment are quoted at 34@ 
35s, for September at 34s, and for Oc- 
tober at 32s 6d, cif. On spot prices 
are about unchanged, with supplies very 
low. Pacific hard wheat flour remains 
firm at 33s, cif. Australians are still 
very cheap on spot at 33s, and for August 
seaboard 3ls, c.i.f., is asked. ; 

Home milled flour remains very quiet 
at about unchanged prices, and millers 
report only a slow inquiry. 

LOW GRADE FLOURS 

Rather a better inquiry is being exper 
enced for low grade flours. Plate flour 
has been bought at £8 5s, c.i.f., for Av- 
gust and first half September seaboard, 
while £8 15s has been taken for a parcel 
on passage. A small quantity of Amer 
can second clears has been worked at 
21s 9d, c.i.f., August seaboard, but ship- 
pers are now firm at 22s 3d. Frenc!) low 
grade is about unchanged, both arrived 
and afloat. 

MILLFEED 

First hand offers of American linseed 
cakes are as scarce as ever, but there }S 
plenty of cake for all requirements of- 
fered by.resellers on this market. Mill 
offals are firm, and prices are 3d per 112 
lbs dearer; thirds are scarce, with fair 
inquiry. 


SCOTLAND 
The market in the second week of 1 
gust shows a strengthening, due to know! 
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edge that there has been a good deal of 
rust in Manitoba. This, coupled with the 
fact that stocks of flour are getting pret- 
ty low, — the supply of wheat on 
hand is fairly abundant, has led to a 
firming of the sellers’ position. The Eu- 
ropean situation created by the publica- 
tion of the British note has not disturbed 
the market in any way. Importers real- 
ize that, as America will not be able to 
do any business with Germany in her 
present state, there is not much chance 
of the continental crisis affecting the 
market in the meantime. 


FLOUR PRICES 


It is becoming more difficult every week 
to give definite price quotations for home 
milled flour, as certain of the milling 
combines are a law unto themselves. The 
present level on a c.i.f. basis is about 
as follows: high grade patents, 34s per 
980 lbs; ordinary grades, 32s. Some of 
the home mills are offering Manitobas for 
September delivery at about 30s 6d. Im- 
ported flours are offered as follows per 
980 lbs, c.i.f: high grade Manitobas 34s 
@34s éd, prompt; export patents 33s 6d 
prompt, and about 2s less for September- 
October delivery for both grades; Min- 
nesota export patents, 32s 6d@32s 9d. 
Kansas flour is not salable, owing to the 
difficulty of getting early shipment; top 
American winters, 31s 6d@33s; Canadian 
winters, 31s 64@32s; Australians on spot 
and passage about 32s, and for August 
shipment, 29@30s. ~ 


PRICE OF BREAD 


There is much variance between the 
price of bread in different Scottish cen- 
ters, and the fact that in some of the 
smaller towns, such as Stirling, Falkirk, 
Larbert, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, 
which bear a heavier freightage on their 
flour supplies, the price is under that 
ruling commonly in Glasgow, is being 
commented upon. The “Eat More Bread” 
campaign has not reached Scotland, but 
there can be little doubt that, if it were 
to be heeded in these days of unemploy- 
ment distress on the Clyde, it would have 
to be supported by more enterprise on 
the part of the average baker. The need 
for a secondary quality loaf at a cheaper 
price has frequently been urged, but there 
never was a time when this need was 
greater than at present. 


THE DOMINATING POTATO 


Scottish farmers held a mass meeting 
at Perth, attended by representatives of 
the English and Irish farmers’ unions, to 
demand that the government adopt the 
recommendation of the tribunal of econo- 
mists that imports of potatoes should 
only be permitted on license. This de- 
mand is a sequel to the slump in prices 
last season, when imports from Holland 
were landed at Hull and London early in 
the season and depressed prices to a level 
that, having regard to the costs of pro- 
duction, was ruinous to the farmer. Sir 
Robert Greig, the head of the Scottish 
board of agriculture, stated the other 
day that the men who grew potatoes last 
year were philanthropists. 

The Scottish farmers, as pointed out in 
a special article in The Northwestern 
Miller two months ago, believe that it is 
more important to concentrate on the 
principal root crop than on the grain 
crops as a matter of national agricul- 
tural policy. If the potato market can 
be stabilized, they believe that the grain 
crops can be left to look after themselves 
in the rotation of cropping. But if the 
potato market is not stabilized the bitter 
lesson of last year will cause a reduced 
acreage of potatoes and a big lapse back 
to grass. Hence, with less and dearer 
potatoes, and less cereal cropping, Scot- 
land will have to import more breadstuffs 
in the years to come. 


NEW MILL AT GREENOCK 


: With the blessings of the municipality, 
In the form of the attendance of the 
Provost of the town, a new industry for 
Greenock was inaugurated recently. 
This is a mill built by the British Oil & 
Cake Mills, Ltd., occupying four acres of 
land alongside the James Watt Dock and 
equipped for the discharge of bulk and 
bag cargoes from ocean-going steamers. 

The mill will be used for the crushing 
of oil seeds used in the manufacture of 
the firm’s linseed and other cakes used 
for stock feeding, particularly in dairy 
farming. The enterprise, accordingly, is 
& development of a rival feed in the 





market. Alongside the mill is storage 
for raw material, this shed having ca- 
pacity for 10,000 tons of linseed, and 
when the equipment is complete the han- 
dling of the seed will be done mechan- 
ically. 

The portion of the mill now started is 
only one third of the whole scheme in 
contemplation by the firm, and the public 
of Greenock, which is badly hit by the 
slump in ship building, is pleased at the 
prospect of this new industry in their 
midst. The British Oil & Cake Mills, Ltd., 
was registered as a company in 1899, and 
at the present time controls £4,000,000, 
as against £1,400,000 at its inception. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade has improved, there 
being generally a brighter tone and a 
more optimistic feeling. Prices are firmer 
to the extent of 6d per sack, and this, 
together with a generallv better demand, 
conveys the feeling that they have touched 
bottom. 

There is nothing in the labor situation 
to warrant any optimistic feeling, as the 
strike in Dublin and the south of Ireland 
shows no sign of being settled, and it is 
impossible to import anything into the 
Free State, but this is in itself a bull 
point so far as importers are concerned. 

Bakers in Dublin and all over the south 
and west, realizing that the strike may be 
prolonged, are willing to pay more money 
for flour ex-store and take delivery of it. 
Importers, on the other hand, are afraid 
to buy or make any attempt to replenish 
stocks for immediate shipment, as they 
might not be able to get delivery when 
it comes along. 

One or two have been sufficiently opti- 
mistic to buy a little flour for extended 
shipment at the lower prices offering, as 
a sort of cover for some of the dear flour 
which they have had to let go at low 
prices, believing that by the time the flour 
arrives labor will have settled down. 

In Belfast and the north spot prices 
have improved, and the hawking around 
of cheap Manitoba soft patents is now a 
thing of the past. Strike troubles in Eng- 
land do not appear to be affecting ship- 
ments of flour to Ireland, and it is pos- 
sible to get some very good values in soft 
winters for extended shipment ex-quay 
Belfast or Dublin. 


FLOUR VALUES 


South of Ireland millers are wanting 
equal to 37s, net, c.if., for their good 
soft winter wheat flours, but it is possible 
to buy some ordinary English patents at 
fully 6d@1s per sack less for October 
delivery. 

In the north of Ireland, prices are cut 
even worse, as home millers are pressing 
their flour at keener prices, it being pos- 
sible to buy a good home made soft winter 
wheat patent for October delivery at 
equal to 35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and Eng- 
lish millers are willing to sell at the same 
price. 

So far as American quotations are con- 
cerned, prices are mostly above this fig- 
ure, the majority wanting equal to 34s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35s, Dublin, for 
ordinary export patent grades, extended 
shipment. 

ne mill’s flour, however, has been of- 
fered all over the north of Ireland at 
1s@1s 6d per sack less than these figures, 
and a fair business has been done in small 
lots, but there is a tendency on the part 
of this mill now to ask more money. 

Australian flours are very cheap for 
shipment, and it is possible to buy for 
August-September shipment from the 
seaboard at equal to 3ls 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 32s 6d, Dublin, for large 
lots. 

Bakers flours have been more eagerly 
inquired for, and better prices have been 
obtained. Short Manitoba patents, which 
were being offered on spot at equal to 
about 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, a week ago, 
cannot be obtained under about 36s, same 
terms, but even this figure is cheap, as 
most of the best brands are now quoted 
at 36s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s 6d, 
Dublin, for August seaboard, and Octo- 
ber and November shipment prices are 
being maintained at 36s. 

For export patents mills are not all on 
the same level. One brand was offered at 
834s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 35s, Dublin, 
for October seaboard, and others at 1s@ 
1s 6d less, but there is very little inclina- 
tion on the part of either importers or 
bakers to buy large lots of this flour, 
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the chief business being on the high grade. 
Spot prices are being well maintained at 
a little over shipment figures. Not that 
there is a great demand, but chiefly be- 
cause stocks of export patents are small, 
and little attempt is being made to re- 
plenish them. 

Minneapolis flours have been very good 
value, one choice brand being on offer as 
low as 33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and others 
in competition at equal to this figure. 
However, not much business was done ex- 
cept in one well-known mark, which has 
kept its position in the Irish trade right 
along. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been very firm, especially 
home made, as stocks have decreased 
more rapidly than expected. 

The demand for Irish rolled oats has 
kept pretty good all summer, and millers 
will be well cleaned out of all stocks be- 
fore new oats come into the market. 

The price of flake is maintained at 
44@45s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and possibly 1s more Dublin. 

Best foreign qualities are quoted at 39 
@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and Is more 
Dublin, but some business has been done 
at equal to 38s for August-September 
seaboard. 

Pinhead oatmeal has pveen sold at 40s 
per sack on spot, and medium meal 2s 
less; for shipment these figures would be 
fully 1@2s less, but there is no inclina- 
tion on the part of importers to replenish 
stocks at present prices, most of them 
expecting to get new crop goods at lower 
figures. 

MILLFEED 


In Dublin and the south of Ireland, 
prices are fully maintained for all home 
made bran, £10 per ton being easily ob- 
tainable, and the same price is quoted for 
pollards. In Belfast and the north the 
best broad bran is making £11, demand 
being greater than the supply, while com- 
mon red bran is available at the mills at 
£9@E£9 10s, delivered. Feedingstuffs are 
dull and depressed in Belfast, but in Dub- 
lin there is more doing. Indian meal has 
declined to £9 5s per ton, delivered at 
Belfast, but the mills in the south are 
getting equal to £11. 

Linseed cakes are firm, and demand is 
fairly good both in the north and the 
south, the price for shipment being about 
£10@£10 10s, net, c.i.f. Home made de- 
corticated cotton cakes are £13 10s per 
ton, delivered, Belfast, but in the south 
£1@£1 10s more is being asked, owing to 
shortage of stocks. 


HOLLAND 

The splendid weather prevailing lately, 
all that could be desired for harvesting 
the crops of winter cereals, has not been 
without its influence on the home mar- 
kets, and from various interior points a 
decline in values is reported, without ex- 
ception. 

While last year the crops were most 
promising until July, the moist weather 
after that date spoiled a large percent- 
age, which was threshed in poor condi- 
tion, unfit for human food, and which 
could only be used as cattle feed. This 
time both quality and yield are most sat- 
isfactory. In regard to yield, it may be 
a little premature to arrive at a fixed 
judgment, as threshing will be more gen- 
eral during the next month or two, but 
tests in various districts have proved sat- 
isfactory, and as regards quality there is 
no doubt that this will be good, and that 
only a very small percentage will prove 
inferior. 

That such conditions have depressed 


the flour market can be readily under- . 


stood, and with the favorable reports 
about wheat crops in other parts of Eu- 
rope, and a flat market in the United 
States to top it all, the inquiries for flour 
for forward shipment were few. 
Undoubtedly, local prices would have 
been subject to a much larger deprecia- 
tion than has been the case if it had not 
been that a further demand arose for 
flour from the Rhenish provinces, for 
immediate shipment or for parcels about 
due, required undoubtedly to bridge over 
a shortage. The home mills appear to be 
profiting by this inquiry and it is said 
that they have shipped fair quantities, 
with the result that their offerings on the 
domestic market were less pressing and, 
as a consequence, they have maintained 
quotations, making it possible for the im- 
porter of foreign flour to work off some 
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of his holdings at fair prices, the disposal 
of which lately had left much to be de- 
sired. 

ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of American flour during the 
last few weeks have been heavy and far 
above ordinary home requirements, yet 
there is no pressure by holders desiring 
to find an outlet. It would appear that 
some fair lots have been taken for ex- 
portation principally to the Rhenish 
provinces, for in spite of the complete 
collapse of the German mark last week 
and although serious political trouble is 
reported, it does not seem to have af- 
fected to any appreciable extent the oc- 
cupied territory whence these shipments 
are mostly directed. 


FLOUR PRICES 


As regards prices, some well-known 
brands of Kansas patents, after being of- 
fered at $5.90@6 are now held at $6.10. 
Other brands of the same grade are of- 
fered at $5.80@5.90, and straights at $5.45 
@5.70. Canadian quotations are report- 
ed above this parity, and no sales have 
been effected. Offers of Minnesota flours 
remain scarce, but are mostly above the 
hard winter wheat parity, prices quoted 
ranging $6.50@6.80 for patents, which is 
well above the home milled commodity, 
now quoted at 16 florins per 100 kilos, 
ex-mill. 

It is difficult to forecast the near fu- 
ture, but with a fair quantity of the 
recent arrivals cleared away across the 
border, leaving only a moderate amount 
in store to work off, any circumstances 
arising to remove the apathy now pre- 
vailing should furnish a good opening for 
fresh business. 


VIENNA 


W. de Boer & Co., of Hamburg, report 
as follows in regard to the wheat and 
flour situation in Vienna: The prospects 
for the grain crop this year are excep- 
tionally good, and Austria will have a 
bumper crop if weather conditions con- 
tinue favorable. 

The yearly consumption of wheat and 
rye is about 150,000 tons, whereas the 
production will this year probably amount 
to one third of this quantity, viz., 50,000 
tons, so that about 100,000 tons will have 
to be imported. 

Large quantities of American flour are 
regularly imported, and the bulk of the 
purchasing is generally done from March 
to August, when the home supply and 
that from the neighboring countries, for 
instance Hungary, is exhausted. There 
is, of course, a certain amount of busi- 
ness done in American flour during the 
fall and winter months as well. In Aus- 
tria, grain and flour are not subject to 
duty, but a tax of 4.2 per cent on flour 
and 2 per cent on grain is levied on 
turnover. 


PRAGUE 


A correspondent has supplied the fol- 
lowing interesting information about con- 
ditions prevailing in Czecho-Slovakia as 
regards wheat and flour and the grain 
crops: 

The government has recently made an 
important change with regard to the im- 
portation of grain and flour into Czecho- 
Slovakia. Hitherto it was only necessary, 
for statistical purposes, to make a decla- 
ration of import, but now a permit for 
import, granted by the “aussenhandel- 
samt” (foreign trade commission), is 
necessary. The charge for such permits 
will probably be about one half per cent 
of the value of the goods. 

*There has been no duty on flour and 
grain hitherto, but the change above men- 
tioned seems to be the forerunner of the 
introduction of one, and there is a rumor 
of a possible agreement between the so- 
cialist party and the government on this 
question. The socialist party has been 
be gre to a duty on grain and flour, but 
will give up opposition it a bill proposed 
for old age insurance of workmen is ac- 
cepted. As regards the rate of duty, no 
indication has been made. Differential 
duties probably will be proposed, to meet 
the wishes of both farmers and the mill- 
ing industry. . 

IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

During 1921 and 1922 the quantities of 
wheat and rye and wheat flour and rye 


flour imported into Czecho-Slovakia were 
as follows, in tons; 1991, wheat 138,872, 
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rye 74,560, wheat flour 277,598, rye flour 
7,744; 1922, wheat 30,000, rye 10,000, 
wheat flour 172,547, rye flour 14,535. 
This shows that in 1922 the imports of 
grain and flour were less than half those 
of 1921, and the tendency is tor a fur- 
ther gradual decrease in importation. 
During the fall this year the bulk of 
the imports will probably come from 
Hungary, where there has been a very 
plentiful harvest, for which reason the 
Hungarian products will doubtless be 
cheaper than those from oversea. 


CROP SITUATION 

The crop prospects in Czecho-Slovakia 
are exceptionally good for both wheat and 
rye. During the long rainy period in 
May and the iirst half of June the plants 
developed splendidly, so that as regards 
quantity a very satisfactory harvest is 
expected. The heat in July also had a 
favorable effect, and it can safely be said 
that the quality will be good. In some 
sections the cutting of the crop com- 
menced during the first week of August, 
and in others during the second. If the 
weather continues favorable the harvest 
will be much above the average for the 
past five years, and the 1922 returns will 
be surpassed in every respect. 

BUYING PERIODS 

It will doubtless interest shippers of 
grain and flour to know which are the 
months when most of the purchases for 
foreign grain and flour are effected to 
cover the shortage of the home supply. 
According to past experience the buying 
generally begins in September and the 
bulk of the business is done during Oc- 
tober and November, because at that time 
reliable returns of the crop are available. 
Then there is generally a quiet period 
until buying begins again in January, 
February or March, when a regular de- 
mand continues for two or three months. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

A further rise in foreign exchange re- 
sulted in a firmer situation and better 
prices for spot wheat and flour, and thus 
a certain demand was created. In spite 
of the depreciation in local currency, or- 
ders have been given to American ex- 
porters for 1,000 tons No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat and 500 tons No. 2 red winter, 
while 1,500 tons soft wheat flour have 
been ordered from Tunis. 

American patent flours continue to 
come to this market, although only in 
small quantities, but first and second 
clears at the moment cannot compete with 
local milled flour of the same grades. 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

The imports of flour and wheat for the 
two weeks ending Aug. 8 were as follows: 
American patent flour, 7,074 sacks of 140 
lbs; Australian best flour from Alexan- 
dria, 4,114 bags of 68 kilos; wheat from 
America, 3,563 tons; from Thrace, 100 
tons; from Bulgaria, 75 tons. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices for spot flour on Aug. 8 were as 
follows: hard wheat patents, $6.27 per 
140 lbs; soft patents, $6; durum first 
clear, $4.47; hard wheat second patent, 
$4,—custom duties paid. Local milled 
“extra” flour, from Manitoba wheat, $6.20 
per 72 kilos, net; from Bulgarian (bour- 
gas) wheat, $6.15 per 72 kilos; Australian 
best flour, $5.92 per 68 kilos. 


CURRENCY EXCHANGE 


Bulgarian exchange, following closely 
the fluctuation of the French franc, great- 
ly handicaps the importation of wheat in- 
to this country from Bulgaria, but it is 
hoped that with the new crop prices will 
go down, in which case a large business 
would result. The leva is now quoted at 
62, while the pound sterling, after reach- 
ing 840 piasters, is quoted around 810, 
with the dollar at 57c. Under these cir- 
cumstances our importers are losing con- 
fidence in local currency, some of them 
converting their capital into sound money, 
others preferring to keep merchandise. 
The local authorities are taking measures 
to prevent speculation in exchange and 
its appalling effects, but so far without 
result. 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATY 


The commercial treaty between Amer- 
ica and this country has been signed, but 
it is not yet known what advantages have 
been secured for American trade by the 
arrangement. 
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A CALL TO SERVICE 


One sometimes wonders whether the 
unusual prosperity of the milling busi- 
ness for a few short years, consequent 
upon the World War and other circum- 
stances favoring certain sections of the 
country, was altogether an unmixed 
blessing; whether it was not, after all, 
in some respects a great misfortune, as 
easy money is apt to be. 

To be sure, it put many enterprises 
on their feet and pulled them back, as 
it were, from the very brink of impend- 
ing disaster and beaivunben, but much 
of the earnings, or profits, were given 
over to taxes or lost in the subsequent 
period of deflation. The worst of it 
was, however, that it served to throw 
many millers temporarily off their bal- 
ance, and led them to forget, for a mo- 
ment, what has been described as the 
essential, underlying character of their 
business. 

What is this so-called essential character 
of the business, as it is known to millers 
of the present generation? The question is 
not hard to answer. Millers themselves 
are answering it every day. One can 
hardly talk with them intimately, if his 
knowledge of the business invites their 
confidence, without discovering it. Noth- 
ing else worries them quite so much. 
The essential character of their business, 
as it is revealed to them, seems to be its 
highly competitive nature. At least that 
is the way it appears on its practical 
side to many who are engaged in it 
for a livelihood. 

The business has to do with a staple 
product of everyday use, the staff of 
life. As frequently happens in staple 
lines, the productive capacity is far in 
excess of the consumptive needs. This 
may be nature’s way of providing 
against a scarcity, and hence a wise pro- 
vision. A little prosperity, for only a 
few short years, caused some millers to 
overlook this feature of their business, 
with which they had formerly been only 
too familiar. 

Increases in the capacity of many mills 
were made, a number of new mills were 
built, and still others were projected 
which never saw the light of day, as if 
the golden age of milling had arrived. 
Many mills about to die obtained a new 
lease on life. Old, experienced men in 
the business sadly shook their heads. 
There were already too many mills and 
too much capacity. Then came the dis- 
illusionment, the sad awakening, the 
beating back of the trade to a stern 
realization of its limitations. It had 
invited the economic and moral chasten- 
ing which it had been getting. The ex- 
perience reminds one of Shakespeare’s 
line, “Blessed are the uses of adversity.” 

Large earnings, large salaries, large 
dividends, inflated capitalization had ma- 
terialized and degraded business and 
made it forget its underlying moral and 
ethical obligations and possibilities, its 
real and essential character. In its last 
analysis, business is a spiritual experi- 
ence and has to do with the education 
and development of a human being. 
There had been a reaching out for more 
and more money, than which there is 
nothing more cheap and common. 

There needs to be a revision of our 
sentiment in regard to money, and Amer- 
ica, which has led in the idealization, the 
exaltation, the apotheosis of business, as 
it might be called, should point the way. 
Money is at once the most common, the 
cheapest, and, strange and paradoxical as 
it may sound, on that very account it 


should be one of the most sacred things 
about life. This, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Bible calls it the root of 
all evil. 

Hardly anything else in life carries 
the same actual and potential power for 
good or evil. A man’s attitude toward 
money reveals the real soundness and 
honesty of his character. When a man 
takes his money, and his capacity to earn 
money, into the inner sanctuary of him- 
self, and dedicates and consecrates it 
to noble uses, then will money and the 
man himself come into a realization and 
fulfillment of their fine possibilities and 
essential character. Is it not time to get 
back to fundamentals, to a recognition 
that the true success of business is not 
in heaped-up profits, but in service ren- 
dered? 

The milling business is so fundamental, 
so closely tied up with human welfare, 
that millers, from time immemorial, have 
almost regarded their occupation and the 
operation of their mills as a sort of 
public trust or obligation, a call to serv- 
ice. They have instinctively opposed any 
adulteration or corruption of their prod- 
uct, and have regarded such methods as 
little short of a crime. They have sought 
to hedge themselves about with laws 
which should prevent any yielding to 
such temptations. In this country, when 
the occasion called for it some years ago, 
they formed what was known as an 
antiadulteration league; later they gave 
support to the passage of the pure food 
law, and have consistently opposed any 
measures which endangered its effective- 
ness. 

Whether all millers like it or not, the 
industry has got to get back to the old 
idea, or ideal, of service—honest flour 
at an honest price at an honest profit. 
The dross of sordidness has no place in 
the industry, and must not be permitted 
to enter. The trade must live up to its 
high and noble motto, “Not for self but 
for all.” 

This is the real and essential character 
of the milling business. Millers have 
never wandered far from it, and fallen 
down in the worship of false gods, ex- 
cept to their loss. Sometimes one thinks 
that in the last few years they have 
drifted away from their anchorage, and 
have been tossing on a shifting and un- 
certain sea of troubles. If so, it is 
because they have departed from sanity, 
have overreached themselves in avarice, 
and have lost sight of the beacon lights 
of their industry, not fundamentally to 
make money but to serve. If they will 
forget about money, and think more of 
honest service, the money will come. 

The millers are now at the beginning 
of a new crop, with some sad lessons 
and experiences behind them. Is it out 
of order to remind them of the essential 
character of their business as defined 
above? If by any chance there be any 
miller who feels a thrill at this concep- 
tion of his occupation, then it should not 
be overlooked that thrills are not life and 
that what counts is “carrying on.” It 
may have been easy for the soldiers 
in France to throw away their lives 
gloriously in the exaltation of service, 
but it is living, carrying on afterwards, 
that counts. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Business with the mills is still good, in 
spite of the fact that there has been some 
slowing down in sales, due, —— to 
fluctuations in the wheat market, and to 
the conflicting and confusing reports of 
the situation now being issued and which 
have resulted in some unsettlement of the 
trade. Buyers are evidently watching 
the market closely, and the natural tend- 
ency is to hold off until it becomes more 
settled. 

Nevertheless, these fluctuations have 
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been within a comparatively narrow 
range, and the unsettlement of the trade 
has been greater than the actual range 
justified. It is not so much what has 
happened, as the fear of what might hap- 
pen, that has been checking sales. A fair 
business was done this week, both do- 
mestic and export, the latter at low prices, 
but better than some of the large biscuit 
manufacturers would pay. As has al- 
ready been said in this column, consider- 
able bookings have been made, delivery 
on some of which may drag along into 
the winter. This in no sense does away 
with the pressing need of making further 
sales for prompt shipment. As one miller 
put it, “We must keep selling flour.” 

Margins are more satisfactory than a 
year ago. One miller says that the lowest 
margin at which he has sold flour this 
crop was better than his best margin on 
the last crop. This miller, like many oth- 
ers, was reputed to be a very low eller 
on the last crop. A wholesome reaction 
has set in against the ruinous price cut- 
ting of the last crop, and material help 
has been afforded by the feed situ:tion. 
Feed prices have steadily advanced, and 
hold firm at new high levels, an the 
demand has readily absorbed the cntire 
output and called for more. 

Millers have been liberal buyers of 
wheat. At Toledo they have found no 
trouble so far in getting all they wanted, 
and have been keeping their bids down. 
Not so much as usual has been recvived 
from Michigan. The reason appears to 
be that the wheat has not moved in that 
state, and some Michigan millers report 
difficulty in getting enough for modcrate 
requirements. They are suspected of pay- 
ing more for wheat than the Ohio purity, 
and yet, singularly enough, they are un- 
derselling Ohio millers in some markets. 

There is a feeling among some of the 
millers that a strong situation is develop- 
ing in the domestic bread wheat situa- 
tion, although sentiment is still somewhat 
mixed. Many of the mills are now op- 
erating full capacity; specifications are 
coming a little slowly, but new sales in 
moderate volume are being made. One 
miller reports considerable sales among 
small buyers, and the situation seems 
healthy. 

Toledo millers were bidding 98¢ bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Aug. 
31. Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, local 
springs $6.40 (old), $6.20@6.40 (new), 
local hard winters $5.80, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $29@29.75 ton, mixed feed 
$30.75@31.25, and middlings $32.25@ 
32.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 


bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Am. SEG, 2c ovivccecaws 44,400 92% 
Previous week ............ 44,900 93% 
ZOOP GOO. scatccovecscseves 35,500 74 
Wwe VOOR GOO occccveccsas 32,700 68 
TRESS TORTS GOO oc accecerecs 21,200 44 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 22 146,250 113,050 i7 
Previous week. 19 129,660 97,821 o 
Year ago ...... 18 107,310 69,388 ib 
Two years ago. 20 129,060 83,109 64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipm: s- s 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 214,000 116,000 41,000 1.000 
Corn, bus.... 28,000 100,000 13,000 1°.000 
Oats, bus.... 320,000 68,000 137,000 1°,000 


NOTES 


C. B. MacLeod has recently been '\ade 
sales manager of the Commercial Mi!!ing 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. E. Irvin, vice presiuent Grafton 
(Ohio) Flour pea | & Grain Elevator 
Co., has been on a business trip in the 
Southeast. 

The annual moving and picnic of the 
bakers of southern Michigan was held 
Aug. 28 at Crystal Beach, Coldwater 
Lake, Mich, 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, who has been in Europe on a pleas- 
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ure trip, expects to sail for home Sept. 6 
on the Lapland. 

B. H. Wunder, manager Harry E. 
White Co., flour, New York, has been in 
Toledo visiting with his connection here, 
the Mennel Milling Co. 

W. W. Wrightsman, formerly with M. 
J. Monti & Co., wholesale flour and feed, 
Detroit, Mich., is now representing the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

J. G. Davison, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been acting as special representative of 
the Claflin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

John J. Morken, sales manager West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Toledo on a visit to central and eastern 
markets, calling particularly on the mill’s 
connections. 

J. J. Fitzgerald, recently manager 
branch office Barber Milling Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has taken the account of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
for Pittsburgh territory. 

J. D. Fry, formerly connected with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., is about to en- 

age in the flour brokerage business at 
Grand Rapids on his own account. 

The Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich., expects to put the A mill at Cold- 
water, Mich., into operation in the week 
of Sept. 2-8. This will add 600 bbls ca- 
pacity ‘o the company’s present output. 

The many friends of Robert Henkel, 
Commercial eran Co., Detroit, Mich., 

e 


will be pleased to learn that he has en- 
tirely recovered his health following 
treatment at the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Sanitarium. 

F, A. Klaiss, a farmer residing near 


Green Springs, Ohio, claims the corn 
growing record for this section of the 
state, exhibiting corn stalks 1514 feet high 
and 5' inches in circumference, whieh 
have developed three large ears of corn 
each, 

The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
is now represented in Indiana by Fred 
J. Lacy, Terre Haute, formerly connect- 
ed with the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, Central Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Lyons, Kansas, and N. K. Fair- 
bank Co., Chicago, 

Two barges carrying wheat bound from 
Toledo to Buffalo went aground in Lake 
Erie at the entrance of Sandusky har- 
bor recently. About 25,000 bus wheat on 
board the barges was salvaged by Gal- 
lagher Bros., Sandusky, and the rest was 
so badly water soaked that it is of doubt- 
ful value. 

A. B. Hewson has moved his family to 
Toledo, where he will make his home, and 
has become associated with J. F. Hall, 
flour and feed broker. Mr. Hewson is 
one of the best-known flour salesmen in 
this territory, and has previously worked 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, where he 
is well acquainted with the jobbing and 
baking trades. 

H. J. Walter, formerly manager 
Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co., was in 
Toledo, Aug. 29, on his way to Buffalo, 
‘. Y., where he will be associated, as 
vice president and sales manager, with 
his father in. the J. A. Walter Milling 
Co, Inc. Mr. Walter was returning from 
Duluth, Minn., where he had been for 
Some time on personal business. 

Carl H. Reineck, recently associated 
with his father, Jacob Reineck, president 
Security Fireproof Storage Co., Cleve- 
land, making a specialty of storing flour, 
and formerly with C. S. Jeffries, manager 
branch office Northwestern Consolidated 
ane Co. at Cleveland, Ohio, and De- 
troit, Mich., has recently engaged in the 
flour brokerage business at Gavalead. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour demand from the Southeast for 
the week ending Sept. 1 was reported 
very satisfactory by most of the mills. 

here was some slowing down in buying 
at the opening of the week, but this was 
followed by the booking of a good volume 
of orders. Purchases were being made 
for immediate shipment, and orders were 
also received for lots of 1,000 to 4,000 
bbls for delivery in 30 and 60 days. 

Operations at the mills continue on the 
basis of about three fourths of capacity, 
eq pagregate shipments are not running 
‘ar behind production, though more ac- 
tivity in specifications would prove very 





acceptable to some of the mills. Demand 
is most active for established brands of 
high grade flours, which were firmer. 

The general tone of prices has been 
firmer, in sympathy with the cash wheat 
market. Prices, Sept. 1, were substantial- 
ly as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $6.70@6.90; standards or 
regular patent, $5.50@5.80; straight pat- 
ent, $5@5.35; first clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Business is reported fair by rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $6.50@ 
7.20; hard winter short patent, $5.50@6. 

Millfeed is in good demand, with prices 
stronger, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $27@29; standard middlings or 
shorts, $30@32. 

Commercial corn mills report a few 
more orders for meal. Prices: bolted, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.10@2.15; unbolted, $2.05@2.10. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly flour output by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 19-25 ....... 156,720 116,406 74.2 
Previous week ... 192,180 124,918 72.4 
Seer OOO <cvcscce 193,020 124,918 64.7 
Two years ago.. 225,480 133,502 59.2 
Three years ago.. 190,710 105,550 65.3 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 1 Aug. 25 
Wieer,. BOIS .ccccccccccee §6,000 51,800 
Went, BUS .cciccosscse 459,000 466,000 
COPM, BUR ccecccccescece 65,000 75,000 
COR, DES se ececcccccscs 230,000 144,000 


NOTES 
The Kentucky Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Maysville Oct. 16-17. W. L. Traxel is 
chairman of the programme committee. 
The Carroll County Fair Association, 
Huntingdon, Tenn., announces a _ pre- 
mium of 16 bbls flour for the best cake 
to be exhibited at the fair on Oct. 10-18. 
Joun LerPer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Although the output of flour in this 
territory fell approximately 2,000 bbls 
for the week of Aug. 26-Sept. 1, the de- 
crease does not indicate a corresponding 
decline in business. The same activity 
that characterized the previous week 
again was in evidence. Considerable flour 
is being worked for export, even under 
the present unfavorable foreign condi- 
tions. 

Most of the flour milled at present is 
being sold to domestic consumers. The 
greater part of it goes eastward, where 
local millers are finding a good market. 
Prices are still stiffening, although mill- 
ers have not raised carload quotations. 
They find that buyers as a rule are re- 
luctant to lay in large stocks, although 
the feeling locally is that prices will con- 
tinue strong for the remainder of the 
season. Orders being worked now, as a 


rule, are those obtained earlier in the. 


milling season, although some good-sized 
current sales are being booked. 

Shipping directions are coming at a 
fair rate, and the mills that started on 
a 24-hour working day are —e 
on that schedule. Those that reporte 
during the previous period that addi- 
tional help would be required to take 
care of business as it came in are still 
reporting forced milling operations. 
Some stocks are being put by at the pres- 
ent rate of milling, and storage space 
appears in better condition than pre- 
viously. No immédiate change is report- 
ed in flour prices. 


MILLFEED 


Feed continues on a strong footing, 
with sales at mill doors increasing. Little 
is being shipped out of the state, but 
better: markets are found near the four 
state lines than in the immediate vicinity 
of the mill. Some large orders for the 
next few months are being booked, and 
this phase of the business is expected to 
increase gradually. Prices are stiffening. 


GRAIN 
Wheat prices at the mill have ad- 
vanced from 87c to 91c, indicating a 


slackening of wagon deliveries. Shipping 
business in the grain trade, however, does 
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not uphold this indication, Prices of 
grain are rising. Bids for car lots at 
the call of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, f.o.b., 4114,¢ to New York, Sept. 
1: wheat, No. 2 hard 92@938c, No. 2 red 
94@95c; corn, No. 2 white 821%,@84c, 
No. 3 white 82@831,4,c, No. 2 yellow 83 
@85c, No. 3 yellow 824,@841,c, No. 2 
mixed 8114, @838c, No. 3 mixed 81@831,c; 
oats, No. 2 white 37@381,c, No. 3 white 
35@36c. 

Inspections of grain, Sept. 1: wheat, 
No. 2 red 4 cars, No. 3 red 17, No. 4 red 
7, No. 5 red 2, No. 3 hard 3, sample 2; 
corn, No. 1 white 1, No. 1 yellow 7, No. 
2 yellow 10, No. 1 mixed 1, No. 2 mixed 
5, ear 1; oats, No. 2 white 2, No. 3 
white 31, No. 4 white 15, No. 4 mixed 1; 
rye, No. 2 2 cars, No. 3 5. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Sept. .1: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee. Bee, 3 s.0'5sdacewnd 10,549 46 
Previous week ..........:+- 12,560 55 
.. Rarer re 11,563 51 
Bee PON GO: ccc ccc cccccs 9,043 31 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

Wheat ..ceccccseescceees 247,000 46,000 
COFN oo scccescccrercccess 280,000 56,000 
OOUB crcccccccccscvccsece 674,000 124,000 
TRVO nu ccccccsccvecceseece 36,000 =. . a ee 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Sept. 1, 1923.. 845,200 107,600 116,000 .... 
Sept. 2, 1922.. 477,365 128,000 207,000 40,000 
Sept. 3, 1921.. 500,020 313,770 554,483 6,254 


Curis O. ALBion. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Flour millers report 
that sales have been unusually good. 
Prices are a little lower than for the 
week ending Aug. 25. Business gener- 
aly is looking up, with prospects of bet- 
ter trade, owing to the rise in the price 
of cotton, caused by the government re- 
port for August showing only a trifle 
over 50 per cent of a normal crop in 
sight. Quotations, based Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: best patent, $6.35 
@6.40; first patents, $6; straights, $5.35 
@5.75; clears, in jutes, firsts $4@4.50, 
seconds $3.60@4. 

Millfeed is in strong demand, with 
prices advancing. This is attributed to 
the advance in the price of corn by some 
millers, while others indicate that the 
dairy demand is increasing visibly. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $28 ton; mixed feed, 
$30@31; shorts, $32@33. 

Wheat has increased to $1 bu at mills 
and 97c at stations. Considerable is com- 


ing in, that to the mills being hauled in) 


trucks owned by the farmers. 


NOTES 
A strong export demand for flour was 
noticeable during the week ending Sept. 
1, and some orders were executed. 
Agents of steamships flocked to the city, 

seeking engagements for their vessels. 
Evansville millers are delighted with 
the high grade of wheat that has been 
harvested this year. No. 1 is uniformly 
60 lbs to the bu. J. L. Knauss, of the 
Phoenix mills, declares that not in years 
has the grade of wheat raised in this dis- 
trict graded so high. Heretofore 56 to 
58 lbs was considered a high average. 
The percentage of gluten is quite re- 

markable. 
W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market has been fairly ac- 
tive, although the sharp decline in prices 
has caused buyers to hesitate somewhat 
on future contracts. The consensus of 
opinion in the trade has been that prices 
will be higher before the first of next 
year, and contracts are generally being 
made up to Jan. 1. Mills are insisting 
that contracts be booked only for 60 
days, but all contracts appear to be for 
delivery before the first of the year. 

The central states mills are encounter- 
ing considerable difficulty in meetin 
freight rate conditions affecting North 
and South Carolina. Long per cent soft 
winters seem to be in demand in those 
sections, and local mills are quoting ex- 
tremely low prices. Offerings for Sep- 
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tember and October delivery, Norfolk 
basis, cotton 98’s, for soft winter top pat- 
ents are $5.50@5.75, standard patents 
$5.15@5.35, half patents $4.65@4.95; 
Kansas patents, family grades $6.50@ 
6.75, bakers grades $6.25@6.50; north- 
western springs, top patents $6.75@7.10, 
standard patents $6.30@6.40. 

Feed continues scarce, with prices 
higher, many mills refusing to ship ex- 
cept in mixed cars with flour. Standard 
bran is quoted at $35.50@36 ton, standard 
middlings $36.50@37, flour middlings 
$39@40, and red dog $42.50@43. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Movement of grain from the port of 
Norfolk is expected to show consider- 
able increase about Oct. 1, according to 
Arthur G. King, port director in charge 
of the municipal elevator. This elevator 
is now filled with grain, and already 
there are indications that the 500,000-bu 
capacity will have to be doubled, or more 
than doubled, to handle the business an- 
other year. 

Some uncertainty as to European trade 
is evident, Mr. King said, Germany hav- 
ing made few grain purchases, and other 
countries, formerly good grain custom- 
ers, having been reluctant to come into 
the market, so far as shipments booked 
from this section are concerned. Orders 
for over-sea cargoes have already been 
booked, however, in considerable num- 
bers, and heavy shipments of grain to 
the elevator here have already been made. 


JosepH A, Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 

For the week ending Sept. 1 there was 
little change from the preceding week in 
the volume of flour handled. It appears 
that the buyers who did not follow the 
recent advance in the market are more 
determined than ever to hold off. 

As far as prices are concerned the 
mills are rather slow in coming down to 
meet the ideas of buyers, although for 
prompt shipment concessions are avail- 
able here and there, as the mills are 
anxious to move their flour, owing to the 
high prices that. obtain for millfeed. 
Shipping directions are more plentiful 
than for some time. Grocers’ supply 
houses are reported to have been liberal 
buyers. 

There is plenty of Ohio soft winter 
wheat in the market, but little or none 
of the Pennsylvania product has been 
available. Rye flour sales have been 
slow, with prices nominal. 

Flour prices: spring wheat $6.25@7, 
hard winter $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $4.35@4.75, bulk; 
clears, $5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed was active, with liberal offer- 
ings, although prices eased off slightly. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $32@33 
ton; flour middlings, $85@36; red dog, 
$38@39; spring wheat bran, $32@33; 
winter wheat bran, $31@32; linseed meal, 
$54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent 
protein, $55@60; tankage, 60 per cent 
protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per cent pro- 
tein $44, 22@24 per cent protein $54, 24 
per cent protein $54, 25 per cent protein 
$53. 

NOTES 

H. B. Gallagher, sales manager North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was a recent Pittsburgh visitor. 

The Alpha grocery and flour store, 
Donora, Pa., owned by Keriotis & Cos- 
tros, was damaged $4,000 by fire on 
Aug. 29. 

J. K. Lawson, feed merchant, Wash- 
ington, Pa., had a fine display at the an- 


‘nual county fair at Arden, Pa., showing 


a full line of the feeds of the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Pennsylvania State Grange 
will be celebrated in connection with the 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, the week 
of Nov. 12. The grange has 975 subor- 
dinate granges, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of close to 100,000. 

C. C, Larus. 





Consul Kemper reports that Bulgaria 
produced 1,913,898 metric tons of grain 
in 1920, of which 816,438 were wheat 
and 529,639 corn. Only a small percent- 
age of grain produced is exported; how- 
ever, before the war, Bulgaria exported 
more than 500,000 tons, and would do so 
again if conditions were normal. 
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Why does intensification in agricultural 
methods favor the destructiveness of dis- 
eases? The definite allocation of the 
world wheat areas means the concentra- 
tion of wheat in these areas. It means a 
crowded population of wheat, and para- 
sites thrive in crowded plant populations 
just as “flu” in an army camp. It means 
continuous growing of wheat year after 
year in large areas, and disease parasites 
find wide ranges of conditions—they find 
unlimited areas of host plants and they 
may, especially when they are dwellers in 
the soil, accumulate from year to year. 
Even though rotation of crops may be 
generally practiced, wheat fields will al- 
ways be found in the neighborhood and 
parasites will find host plants in abun- 
dance. Moreover, where wheat is univer- 
sally grown, preventive measures may be 
useless unless practiced throughout the 
whole wheat community. Once an epi- 
demic is started in a crowded wheat area, 
its spread is apt to be rapid and con- 
tinuous. 

Modern transportation has annihilated 
distance. It has also annihilated the nat- 
ural barriers which have served to limit 
species of plants and of plant diseases. 
Many of our most serious diseases are in- 
troductions from foreign countries. 
Chestnut blight, citrous canker, pine blis- 
ter, and some, if not all, of our serious 
wheat rusts and other diseases are intro- 
duced parasites. Rust is found in every 
wheat growing area of the world. Quar- 
antines are as yet too imperfect in their 
operation to give more than partial pro- 
tection. It is not improbable that every 
wheat area in the world will sooner or 
later be called upon to combat all of the 
serious wheat diseases known. A more 
insidious but equally dangerous feature 
lies in the possibility of the introduction 
of diseases which in their native home 
are comparatively harmless, but which in 
their new home and on new species of 
host plants become very destructive. Such 
was the history of the blight on chestnut, 
which in its native home of China has 
never been a serious disease. 

The natural environmental factors of 
the great wheat growing areas do not 
vary widely but are fairly constant. The 
soil conditions vary much more widely 
than the climatic. Wheat may be grown 
on many different kinds of soil, but the 
black soils of the great prairies seem best 
adapted for it. It is, of course, natural 
to expect that wheat, which belongs to 
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THE DISEASES OF WHEAT 


(Continued from page 1000.) 


the great grass family, would find a con- 
genial home in the large prairie areas 
where grasses form the dominant type of 
vegetation. These and other wheat areas 
are of low altitude—mostly below 2,000 
feet. Comparatively little wheat is grown 
above the 5,000-foot line. 

The climatic features of the prairie 

areas which seem to favor wheat culture 
are of interest in any study of the dis- 
eases of wheat. There is in general a low 
precipitation, i.e, an optimum between 
20 and 30 inches, though wheat is grown 
extensively in semiarid regions of 15 
inches or even slightly less, and on the 
other hand in regions of 30 to 40 inches. 
A large percentage of the precipitation 
occurs during the growing months (in 
India and Australia these are the winter 
months), and the precipitation is mostly 
in sharp rainfalls and thunderstorms, with 
a comparative absence of long continued 
fogs. 
The rainfall in the winter months 
is comparatively light. One of the most 
significant factors is in the total amount 
of sunshine, that is, a large number of 
clear days during the growing season. 
Whereas in Australia the crop is grown 
in the winter months tne period is neces- 
sarily greatly lengthened, from 90 days 
to 180 days or more. The great wheat 
areas, with the exception of parts of the 
Indian and South African fields, lie be- 
tween the 30 and 60 degrees north lati- 
tude and the 30 and 45 degrees south lati- 
tude lines. Usually there are wide fluc- 
tuations in daily temperatures, i.e., peri- 
ods of excessive heat with cool nights or 
cool periods. High winds are also com- 
mon to the prairie wheat regions. 

Scores of parasites have been described 
as living upon the wheat plant. Many of 
these are comparatively rare or local in 
distribution and of no present economic 
significance. Some, on the other hand, 
are widely distributed and very common 
in occurrence, although not serious in 
their effect upon the wheat crop. Both 
of these groups may contain potentially 
destructive parasites under unusual con- 
ditions. It is also important to remem- 
ber that just as the hundreds of wheat 
varieties are capable of variation, hybrid- 
ization, mutation, resulting in new forms 
and varieties, so the parasites are capable 
of similar evolution. The present status 
of a parasitic relation is no guaranty of 
future security. New diseases may 
originate and may find conditions favor- 


able for the production of widespread 
epidemics. 

A considerable number of diseases of 
wheat are now known which are very 
serious factors in wheat production, either 
locally or over wide areas. These dis- 
eases are of serious international impor- 
tance in the world’s wheat production, 
and* they, with perhaps others, promise 
to become increasingly important with 
the intensification of wheat culture. It 
must be constantly kept in mind that 
while the climatic conditions prevailing 
in the wheat areas of the world are fairly 
uniform there still exist sufficient varia- 
tions and extremes to furnish a wide 
range of possibilities to the numerous 
parasites of wheat. Occasionally only 
slight variations may turn a harmless and 
unnoticed parasite into a producer of a 
devastating epidemic. And furthermore, 
whenever an attempt is made to grow 
wheat outside of the areas already indi- 
cated as the world’s wheat areas, the new 
conditions, as, for instance, high rainfall 
or higher mean temperatures bring into 
play new sets of relations seriously af- 
fecting the present biological balance—in 
other words parasites not now serious 
might become prohibitive factors in such 
areas. In fact, wheat diseases have al- 
ways been and still are important factors 
in limiting the extension of the world 
wheat areas. 

The most important wheat diseases, at 
the present time destructive over large 
areas throughout the world, may be 
roughly classed in three groups: the rusts, 
the smuts and bunts, and the foot and 
root rots, 


WHEAT RUSTS 


The rusts are probably of greatest 
worldwide importance, and certainly they 
are the most spectacular. They fre- 
quently cause apparently sudden and tre- 
mendously destructive epidemics over 
wide areas. Every wheat area of the 
world is subject to attack by one or more 
of these parasites, and every area has 
experienced such epidemics. The rusts 
have undoubtedly operated as an impor- 
tant limiting factor in the development 
of the wheat areas. In certain regions, 
such as our southern states and in coastal 
foggy areas, the rusts forbid the growing 
of wheat. The tremendous losses in epi- 
demical years have already been cited, 
notably the loss of 200 million bushels 
in 1916 in the United States. Similar 
figures from other countries are on rec- 
ord. The annual loss when the rust dis- 
eases do not reach such proportion is 
also considerable. The farmer of Min- 
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nesota usually insists that the red rust— 
more properly called the leaf rust—does 
no damage, yet it undoubtedly exacts a 
yearly toll which the farmer accepts as 
a matter of course and, as such, inevi- 
table, because he has practically always 
paid it. It is such losses as well as those 
of spectacular epidemics that the grower 
of the future will have to combat if the 
world’s food supply is to reach its pos- 
sible maximum. 

The rusts of wheat are not caused by 
a single parasitic organism. There are 
three important forms of rust on wheat, 
each due to a specific parasite. These 
rust parasites belong to the plants known 
as fungi, and obtain all their food from 
the host plants on which they live. The 
rusts are known as obligate parasites 
because they are obliged to pass their 
active life on the living hosts; that is, 
they cannot live in an active condition on 
dead materials or in the soil. They can- 
not be grown on artificial media. This 
is a very important feature because it 
means that there is no possibility of their 
accumulation by active growth in the 
soil. 

The evolutionary origin of the rusts is 
uncertain, and their prototypes can only 
be vaguely guessed at. There can |e no 
doubt, however, of their ancient origin, 
The rusts of wheat have undoubtedly par- 
asitized wheats from the earliest periods 
of the development of wheats froi the 
native grasses in central Asia. The wheat 
rusts are still capable of attacking many 
wild grasses as well as the modern wheats. 
Records of epidemics of rust exist from 
very early historic times. 


BUNTS AND SMUTS 


There are three smuts of wheat— bunt, 
or stinking smut, loose smut and flag 
smut. They form black, smutty masses 
of spores which replace the wheat grains 
as in bunt, and loose smut or stripelike 
lesions on the leaves, as in flag smut. In 
the bunt and in the flag smut the infec- 
tion takes place in the very young ger- 
minating seedlings. The smut spores 
which cause the infection remain over the 
winter on the outside of the seed or live 
in the soil. In the loose smuts the infec- 
tion takes place during the flowering stage 
of the wheat, and the smut parasite pene- 
trates into the ripening seed and infects 
the tiny wheat seed plant before the seed 
ripens. In this case the seedling plant 
is infected at a much earlier stage than 
in the bunts and flag smut. A seed so 
infected may appear perfectly normal, 
and when planted in the following spring 
it develops a plant which at first appears 
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normal but at heading out time the loose 
smut appears and destroys the heads. 

It will be noticed that in all three smuts 
the infection takes place in the very young 
wheat plant; in the bunt and flag smut 
after the wheat seed germinates, and in 
the loose smut in the tiny seed plant 
which develops in the seed as the seed 
ripens. The bunt and flag smut can be 
controlled by disinfection of the outside 
of the seed coat and in proper control 
of the soil conditions. In the loose smut, 
where the parasite is already inside of 
the seed, only very severe treatment, as in 
hot water, will reach the parasite. There 
is no danger of infection from loose smut, 
either on the seed after ripening or from 
spores in the soil. In the flag smut, and 
in some districts in the bunt, the chief 
danger lies in spores living over in the 
soil, and here soil treatment by rotation 
is essential. 

The bunt and loose smut are distributed 
throughout the world practically wher- 
ever Wlicat is grown. It is obvious that 
this must be the case, since these diseases 
are carried by the seed and can thus be 
easily transported from one continent to 
another. Flag smut, which first became 
serious in Australia, probably on account 
of the peculiar conditions of the very 
long growing season of wheat, is now 
known in all of the continents except 
South America. Its introduction into 
some of these continents has apparently 
been of fairly recent date. 

The smuts and bunts are undoubtedly 
of ancient origin, probably originating 
early in the domestication of wheat from 
its wild grass ancestors. Many grasses 
also have smuts and bunts. The geo- 
graphic origin of the bunts and smuts is 
impossible of determination, since their 
method of distribution by seeds has 
spread them all over the world. 


FOOT AND ROOT ROTS 


It is only in recent years that we have 
come to recognize the importance of this 
class of diseases of wheat, although such 
diseases are widespread over the world 
and cause serious damage. There are many 
different parasites which cause these dis- 
eases, and these parasites have not yet 
been studied as thoroughly as the rusts 
and smuts. The parasites attack the base 
of the stem or the roots, and may com- 
pletely kill the wheat plant or may mere- 
ly stunt or weaken it. They are especial- 
ly destructive to seedlings, causing seed- 
ling blight. The parasites may be borne 
on the seed, or may live over in the soil 
on old straw or stubble or other organic 
matter, Soil sanitation, rotation of crops 
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and the development of resistant varie- 
ties are the methods of control. 


SPRING WHEAT PROBLEMS 


In the American spring wheat area 
black stem rust is probably the most de- 
structive disease. In the last decade it 
has become so serious that many farmers 
refuse to gamble with it, and the millers 
look with great concern at the future of 
the spring wheat crop and the consequent 
results upon their industry. The hard 
red spring wheat is one of the best mill- 
ing wheats in the world, and the reputa- 
tion of Minneapolis flours is based upon 
it. It has been replaced in certain areas 
by the somewhat rust resistant durum or 
macaroni wheats, which are inferior bread 
wheats and used almost entirely for semo- 
lina manufacture. A great campaign 
against the barberry has been in progress 
for the last four years in the north cen- 
tral states and in Canada. The barberry 
brought by early settlers and sold by 
nurserymen for 50 years as an ornamental 
plant is found almost everywhere 
throughout the spring wheat states, in 
the towns and on the farms. It has 
escaped from cultivation, and is estab- 
lished in wild condition in many areas— 
some including upwards of a_ million 
bushes. 

The elimination of the barberry will 
surely decrease the amount of rust, and 
it will certainly delay the start of rust 
infection in the early summer. It will 
probably reduce the rust very consider- 
ably and there is a possibility, as has hap- 
pened in Denmark, that it will completely 
control the wheat stem rust. At any rate, 
unless the barberry is checked in its 
spread it will only be a matter of years 
when the growing of hard red spring 
wheat will be commercially impossible. 
Even to maintain the present precarious 
position of this great wheat—a natural 
asset made possible by peculiarly favor- 
able climatic and soil condition—the bar- 
berry must go. 

There is always the possibility that 
spores may be blown up from the South, 
where barberries are not a factor, and 
there may even_in certain years be the 
possibility of the red stage surviving the 
winter and early spring, but investiga- 
tions of recent years indicate at least that 
danger from these. sources is less immi- 
nent than from the barberry. The bar- 
berry, from every standpoint, has no 
place in a scientifically intelligent com- 
munity. 

The fight against the black stem rust is 
not merely a barberry campaign. A 
tremendous amount of work in the breed- 





ing of rust resistant wheats has been 
done. The co-operative efforts of geneti- 
cists, plant pathologists, chemists, agron- 
omists, are being trained upon this one 
phase. We now know that such wheats 
can be produced and the methods by 
which they may be developed. The prin- 
ciples of combining the rust resistance 
of poor bread wheats with the yielding 
and other agronomic characters required 
by the producer and with the milling 
qualities demanded by the miller are now 
fairly well understood. It is only a mat- 
ter of time when such varieties will be in 
the hands of the farmers. While a cer- 
tain measure of success seems now as- 
sured, the degree of success is bound up 
with other complications and details of 
the biological relations of rusts which 
cannot be discussed at this time, except 
to say that each wheat area and each lo- 
cality may have to solve certain details in 
its own rust resistance problem. 

In addition to the black stem rust the 
spring wheat area is subject to the at- 
tack of leaf rust—often present in large 
amounts. While there is undoubtedly a 
regular and sometimes fairly severe loss, 
it cannot be considered as approaching a 
limiting factor. The only known remedy 
is resistant varieties. No stripe rust is 
known in this area. The nearest locations 
known at present are the eastern Wyom- 
ing border. What the result of its in- 
troduction and development into this area 
would be are only matters of conjecture. 
Some future scientists will undoubtedly 
be called upon to solve that problem. 

Probably of second importance to the 
black stem rust are the foot and root rots 
of wheat. Over large areas this group 
of diseases is common—so common that, 
like leaf rust, the results are accepted in 
ignorance of the real loss sustained. We 
are just beginning to appreciate the seri- 
ousness of these troubles, and investiga- 
tion reveals definite organisms commonly 
responsible for the damage. Most of 
these organisms are soil dwellers and ac- 
cumulate in the soil, though some are un- 
doubtedly also seed borne parasites. 
While seed treatment is often necessary, 
the soil treatment is of more far-reaching 
effect. Intelligent rotation of crops, soil 
culture, and the selection and breeding 
of resistant varieties are the essential 
methods of control. It will be observed 
that the future hard spring wheats must 
be resistant, not only to black stem rust 
but also to specific foot and root rots in 
certain regions, and certainly to still 
other parasites. The task of the future 
pathologists and plant breeders is by no 
means a sinecure. The rewards in in- 
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creased food production are not possible 
to estimate, but we know they are at 
least worth the effort. 

Bunts and smuts are common through- 
out the spring wheat area. They destroy 
some millions of bushels per year. Seed 
treatment and farm practice can control 
them without fail. They are not so much 
a disease as a disgrace—the result of 
ignorance or careless culture. 


WINTER WHEAT PROBLEMS 


The two large winter wheat areas in 
America are the hard red winter and soft 
red winter. In general the losses from 
diseases in these areas are probably not 
comparatively As great as in the hard 
spring wheat states. On the other hand, 
the insect pests, such as Hessian fly, 
chinch bugs, and green bug, are much 
more serious. 

Black stem rust is common throughout, 
but the early ripening of the grain fre- 
quently enables the wheat to escape the 
rust. In the southern portions of the 
area, Texas, Oklahoma and south, the 
rust overwinters in the summer stage. In 
the eastern areas black rust epidemics are 
usually local, and are correlated with bar- 
berry locations. Occasionally widespread 
epidemics occur in spite of the early ma- 
turing habit of the winter wheat. In re- 
cent years a hard red winter resistant 
wheat, Kanred, has been developed in 
Kansas, and is now widely grown. 

In comparison with the black stem rust 
the leaf rust is of greater importance in 
the winter wheat belt than in the spring 
wheat area. The losses are undoubtedly 
great and occur very frequently. They 
seldom, however, completely destroy the 
crop. Resistant varieties are the only 
known cure. Stripe rust is not known in 
the winter wheat belt. If European ex- 
perience is any guide, the inevitable in- 
troduction and spread of this rust in 
the winter wheat belt must be viewed with 
at least some apprehension. While bunt 
and smuts are commonly present, they 
are of less importance than in the spring 
wheats—and they are equally inexcusable. 
The Australian flag smut has recently 
appeared in Illinois and caused consid- 
erable excitement. It has not as yet 
proved destructive, although it has spread 
over a considerable area, but the future 
cannot be predicted. 

Foot and root rots play a role similar 
to those of the spring wheat area. The 
great variety of conditions in the great 
winter wheat belt and the large number 
of parasites causing the foot and root 
rots, coupled with our present lack of 
accurate knowledge of these troubles, 
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Life Cycles of the Three Wheat Rusts, from Winter Through Spring to Summer 





Black stem rust: a, winter stage on straw; b, winter spore; c, winter spore forming new. spores infecting the barberry; d, cluster cup stage on the barberry; e, cluster cup; 
f, spores produced by the cluster cup; g, germinating spores; h, infected wheat; i, summer spore; j, germinated summer spore; k, reinfected wheat; 1, new spore; m, black stripes on 
wheat; n, winter spores contained in black stripes. 

Orange leaf rust: life cycle as for black stem rust, except that the spring or cluster cup stage rarely, if ever, occurs in the fields in America, The leaf rust summer spores, g, 
may live over the winter and start a new infection in the spring. 

Stripe rust: no cluster cup stage known, 


make generalization impossible. These 
rots are, however, a real problem and 
soil sanitation will be demanded of the 
future farmer. About three years ago 
announcement was made from Illinois 
of the introduction of take-all, a very 
destructive parasite of the foot and root 
rot group, very serious in Australia. It 
caused a great stir, but fortunately it 
has proved to be in all probability not 
take-all but an old native resident, lit- 
erally a resident of the American soil 
causing a local epidemic under favorable 
conditions. Since that time, the real 
take-all has been found in four or more 
eastern states and has not yet evinced 
any alarmingly destructive traits. Pre- 
dictions oom however, be unsafe. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


This great wheat district presents very 
interesting contrasts with the eastern 
areas. Dry conditions prevail in the late 
growing and harvesting periods. Rusts, 
while commonly present, are not the most 
serious diseases. Black stem rust and 
leaf rust are seldom destructive. This is 
the only great wheat area on the North 
American continent in which stripe rust is 
common. It has been known for less than 
a decade. How much longer it has existed 
here is not known, nor is the source of 
introduction known. It is the most de- 
structive of the rusts, but has not yet 
proved very serious. Its occurrence may 
be correlated with the type of wheat 
grown in this region, the club wheats. It 
is this group of wheats which are par- 
ticularly susceptible to stripe rust in 
Europe. Resistant varieties are the only 
promise of control. 

The. disease of paramount importance 
in the Palouse district is the bunt or 
stinking smut of wheat, which in this area 
could not up to the present be classified as 
an avoidable disgrace since its control has 
until recently been an unsolved problem. 
Unlike the same smut growing in the 


eastern areas and under the peculiar cli- 
matic conditions in the Palouse district, 





the smut spore lives over and accumulates 
in the soil, so that seed treatment has 
been ineffective because only the spores 
adhering to the seed are killed by the 
ordinary seed treatment, while those in 
the soil are unaffected and cause infec- 
tion of the .germinating seed plant. 
Losses through the smut have been enor- 
mous. So common is the smut that fre- 
quently smut spore showers occur over 
large areas. The accumulation of the 
spores in the soil has been greatly aided 
by the harvesting practice of this region. 
This entails the use of the gigantic header 
which cuts off merely the heads of the 
grain and threshes the heads as it goes. 
The bunt heads stand lower than the 
healthy heads, many are missed altogether 
by the header, and hence these smut balls 
are left in the field, where they drop to 
the ground and mix with the soil. 

The smut dust, made up of millions of 
spores with highly inflammable oily con- 
tents, shrouds the threshing machines in 
black clouds, and every year scores of 
smut dust explosions have destroyed 
whole threshing outfits. Cultural meth- 
ods like seed treatment have been of no 
avail. Recently promising results have 
been obtained by a new method, or rather 
a newly adapted old method, of seed 
treatment. This consists of a dust or 
powder treatment instead of hot water 
or formaldehyde. The latter treatments 
have been ineffective because after treat- 
ment the seed has no further protection, 
either in the hot water method where the 
killing agent is heat or in the formalde- 
hyde method where the disinfectant rap- 
idly evaporates after treatment. In the 
dust treatment the disinfectant remains 
on the seed for a long time and not only 
kills the adhering — but protects the 
young plant from the germinating spores 
in the soil. Indications are that this seri- 
ous disease will yield to the new method. 


EUROPEAN WHEAT AREAS 


Europe may be divided into three wheat 
growing areas: (a) the western wheat 





area, where soft winter wheats are chief- 
ly grown, with some spring wheats in the 
north; (b) the Russian hard winter wheat 
area of Ukrainia and the Roumanian and 
Danube regions; (c) the Russian spring 
wheat area of the Volga basin, stretching 
into Siberia. 

In the western wheat area rusts have 
been the most destructive parasites for 
many hundreds of years. The black 
stem rust and the stripe rust share the 
distinction of being the most destructive. 
Epidemics of widespread occurrence 
have been frequently recorded. Den- 
mark in 1903 eradicated her barberries 
and has had no black stem rust since 
that time. England has gotten rid of 
practically all barberries, and local black 
rust epidemics may now be definitely 
correlated with barberries which have 
escaped destruction in the eradication 
campaigns. The early maturing habits 
of modern winter wheats of Europe have 
probably, as in the winter wheat areas 
of the United States, given partial, 
though by no means complete, protec- 
tion from the black rust. The overwin- 
tering of the red stage in the southern 
areas, just as in Texas and our southern 
states, probably makes barberry eradica- 
tion less effective in those regions. In 
more recent times the stripe rust has be- 
come the most common and destructive 
of the rusts over the whole western 
European area. As no alternate host is 
necessary in this rust it must pass the 
winter in the summer spore stage. The 
only method of control of this rust lies 
in resistant varieties. Leaf rust is also 
common throughout western Europe. 

The conditions in regard to bunts and 
loose smut are similar to those in the 
red spring and red winter wheat areas 
of North America. Flag smut does not 
seem to be present. Foot and root rots 
also are common. Specifically they are 
mostly different from the American 
forms; a few are common to both and 
the general effects and combative meth- 
ods are generally comparable. The in- 





tensive study of diseases in’ the older 
countries of western Europe has dis- 
closed numerous diseases of more or 
less local importance. 

A knowledge of the disease conditions 


of the Russian areas is not easily ob- 
tained on account of the inaccessibility 
of the literature, the large areas involved 
and limited investigations within these 
areas. 

All three of the common wheat rusts 
are present. The stripe rust seems to 
be most destructive. The leaf rust is 
not only common but also very destruc- 
tive. Such information as is available 
does not indicate that the black stem 
rust is as greatly feared as the stripe 
rust. Bunts and loose smut occupy 4 
position similar to the North American 
areas. Flag smut has not been reported. 
Little is known of the foot and root 
rot situation. It is highly improbable 
that such disease forms are absent. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Comparatively meager knowledge is 
obtainable on the Argentina wheat dis- 
eases. Stripe rust is not known. }ilack 
stem rust is quite common and apparently 
destructive. The common European bar- 
berry is said not to exist exce)t In 


botanic gardens. A native barberry ( B 
glaucescens) is abundant and widel) dis- 
tributed, but is said to have no connec- 
tion with the black stem rust. It har- 
bors a cluster cup rust, but this is said 
to differ sastvetelly from the wheat rust, 
although its life history has apparently 
not been worked out. In southern (ru- 
guay no black stem rust is found on the 
grain in the winter months of Jul) and 
August, although abundant wheat plants 
are present and weather conditions, 
judged in the light of North American 
experience, might easily permit over- 
wintering of the red spore stage. Gaszner 
holds the view that the red spore stage 
overwinters further north and is blown 
south in the spring and summer. — There 
is undoubtedly need for further investl- 
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Barley Plants Killed or Stunted by Root and Foot Rots 


gation of the Argentine rust problems. 
The leaf rust is commonly distributed 
and has no difficulty in overwintering in 
northern Argentina and southern Uru- 
guay. It can be found throughout the 
year. 

Bunt and smut are distributed and 
common throughout Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina. No study of the foot rots has 
been made. Take-all was reported in 
1900 but since no later reports have been 
made, it is concluded that early reports 
were erroneous. 


INDIAN WHEAT AREA 
This is a large area extending from 
the central plains and the upper Ganges 
basin chiefly northwestward to the Pun- 
jab and across into neighboring states. 
The crop is a continuous one (like our 
spring wheat crop), raised during the 
winter months, with planting in the fall, 
October-November, and harvesting in 
the spring. The summers are hot and 
wheat host plants for rust are not found 
in the fields in this season. 
Rusts are the most destructive dis- 
eases of wheat in India and more de- 
structive than any other crop disease. 
All three rusts are common. Rust in 
certain areas seems to be almost a func- 
tion of the winter rainfall. If the latter 
1s excessive the rust is sure to be very 
Serious. On account of the hot summer 
months the oversummering of the rusts 
offers puzzling problems. The black 
stem rust which often assumes epidemic 
proportions does not seem to rely upon 
the barberry. This bush is found only 
in the foothills of the Himalayas far 
from the main wheat fields. “Cluster 
cups are found, probably originating 
from other rusts on grasses. The winter 
Spore of black stem rust is a spore, 
moreover, that is adapted for hibernat- 
ing during the cold months of the year, 
since it requires freezing before germina- 
tion. It seems, therefore, improbable 
that it would function to tide the rust 
over the hot summer months. The ap- 
parent absence of wheat plants or suit- 
able grasses in the fields during the sum- 
mer seems to indicate, as far as our pres- 
_ knowledge goes, that the red spores 
© not remain active during the summer. 
Possibly such oversummering summer 
Spores occur in the cooler regions to the 
north, and are brought south in wind- 
ot - ts 
€ leaf rust does not usually produce 
the black Stage in India and Velies en- 


tirely on the red or summer spores. The 
stripe rust, which is sometimes the most 
serious of the rusts, must from its na- 
ture rely on the red spore for oversum- 
mering. The problems of oversummer- 
ing in both of the rusts are apparently 
similar to those of the black stem rust. 


Altogether the rust situation in India 
is exceedingly puzzling and needs consid- 
erable investigation. The bunts in India 
are found only in the cooler northwest- 
ern area of the Punjab. They do not 


seem to thrive in the warmer central 
areas. 


The loose smut though common 
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is not epidemic and the losses are not 
great. Flag smut also is found in the 
Punjab, but has not yet been reported 
as a serious disease. Of the foot and 
root rots, take-all is present but is not 
yet as serious as it appears in Australia. 


AUSTRALIA 


The wheat areas are found in the cold- 
er regions of the southwestern and 
southeastern parts of the continent. The 
crop is continuous in growth and is 
grown as a winter season crop, sown in 
April and May and harvested in Sep- 
tember-November. 

The most serious diseases of Austra- 
lian wheats are flag smut and take-all. 
The flag smut spores appear to accumu- 
late in the soil, and the mild conditions 
seem to favor germination at the oppor- 
tune time for infection. An annual loss 
of 3 per cent is recorded and 50 per cent 
of the crop in individual fields is some- 
times lost. Late sowing of the grain in 
the hope that early rains will cause the 
smut spores to germinate before the 
grain sprouts seems to be effective. Crop 
rotation is beneficial in that the spores 
in the soil germinate before a new wheat 
crop is planted. Seed treatment is also 
useful but never entirely successful. 
Flag smut was first found in Australia 
and though now known to be in India 
and America, South Africa and Japan, it 
has not yet assumed such a serious réle 
in any other area as it has in Australia. 
The future of this disease is being ob- 
served with a good deal of interest by 
cereal pathologists. 

Take-all is also an Australian disease 
of wheat, at least it was first observed 
in that continent where it causes an an- 
nual loss of about 5 per cent of the crop 
and in epidemic form destroys 100 per 
cent of the crop in many fields. Like 
other foot rots it accumulates in the soil. 
It lives also on barley and on wild 
grasses common in Australia. It usually 
starts from infection centers and spreads 
rapidly over the fields, taking all cf the 
crop as it spreads. The only effective 
remedy seems to be a change of crop by 
rotation and fallowing the land to kill 
the parasite in the soil. The stubble is 
also frequently burned to reduce the 
parasite spores which develop in the 
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Life Cycles of the Smuts of Wheat 


Bunt: a, bunt spores in soil; b, part of bunted wheat head; c, bunted kernels; d, bunt spores; e, bunt spores on surface of wheat 
kernel; f, bunt spore germinating in soil; g, bunt spore germinating on wheat seed; h, bunt on growing wheat; k, bunt threads on wheat 
head; 1, wheat kernel converted to bunt spores at harvest time. 

Loose smut: start with summer stage; e, smut spore produced at flowering time of wheat; f, smut spore on wheat flower; g, 
infected kernel; h, k, 1, developing wheat seed with parasite already established; a, outside of wheat seed, on which srnut spores do 


not live; b, inside of wheat seed, where smut spores winter; 


c, infected seed growing in the spring. 


Flag smut: a, spores living in the soil; b, spores living on the seed; c, infection of wheat seedling; d, infected wheat leaves 


and stems; e, smut spore. 
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above-ground part of the plant, but this 
is only partially successful. 

Bunt and loose smut, while present, 
are not important factors. Next to take- 
all and flag smut the wheat rusts of 
Australia rank as the most serious dis- 
eases. Only two of these rusts, the black 
stem rust and the leaf rust, are found; 
stripe rust is apparently absent. The 
stem rust is the more serious. While leaf 
rust is very common it is not credited 
with much damage. The stem rust is 
usually only destructive in the northern 
wheat range where the moisture and 
oversummering conditions are more fa- 
vorable to the rust. Australia has been 
cited as the classic example of a wheat 
rust country without barberry. Early 
investigators even maintained that bar- 
berry could not be infected and that 
the black spores could not germinate in 
Australia. Recently, however, black 
spores from high altitudes have been 
germinated and the barberry has been 
successfully inoculated. The black stem 
rust situation in Australia is apparently 
now fairly clear; the red spores over- 
summer. The intensity of this rust is 
dependent on weather conditions; as in 
India, rainfall is the chief determining 
factor. The rust, therefore, becomes a 
serious factor in any attempt to extend 
the wheat range to the north. Wild bar- 
berries in the higher altitudes where the 
black spores would be frozen in the win- 
ter could conceivably add to the seri- 
ousness of the wheat rust, especially in 
late ripening crops. 

And in the face of these facts, with 
the available knowledge of the relation 
of rust to the barberry in the United 
States, and with the recorded results of 
eradication of barberry in Denmark, the 
Australian government has recently been 
engaged in distributing free to farmers, 
seeds of the common barberry, so that 
this dangerous, comparatively worthless 
bush may be grown merely as an orna- 
mental plant. 

- 

If I have succeeded in presenting these 
diseases of wheat in a clear light, it will 
be quite obvious that the future, and 
even, if you please, the present world 
supply otf wheat food, is not merely a 
problem of international, political and 
financial relations, but it is also a prob- 
lem calling for international co-opera- 
tion in investigation and control in the 
field of scientific research on wheat dis- 
eases, and that the future world’s wheat 
supply will be very largely affected by 
the results of such co-operative efforts. 





Corn Crop 
Corn crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
on the basis of condition Aug. 1, compared 





with the figures for 1922 (DecemWer esti- 
mates) and for the five-year averages of 
1917-21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 Av. 

Pennsylvania .... 61,315 69,212 68,237 
i... ae 45,806 53,312 51,585 
N. Carolina ..... 50,457 50,520 54,801 
Georgia ......+:. 49,416 52,620 68,034 
ae 170,745 149,097 155,303 
BRUM ccc ecoee 192,713 176,305 181,607 
DE Wes ceeves 334,884 313,074 338,259 
BEIGRIMOR ..cceve 62,213 60,716 55,919 
Wisconsin ....... 93,441 98,300 76,481 
Minnesota ....... 165,587 131,307 120,568 
an EE 412,909 455,535 416,419 
Missouri 195,718 175,275 186,377 
S. Dakota ... 131,855 110,038 105,608 
Nebraska ... 220,399 182,400 204,002 
HEAMGAS 2c ccccee 126,641 98,391 91,129 
Kentucky ....... 90,356 88,060 94,542 
Tennessee ....... 71,575 75,440 89,033 
Alabama ........ 48,108 50,932 61,827 
Mississippi ...... 37,646 51,065 57,601 
WORD o.ccivecnee 85,468 114,580 118,192 
Oklahoma ....... 50,688 57,600 54,990 





United States. .2,981,752 2,890,712 2,931,271 





Finland—Crops 
Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
1923..... 420 4,644 ..0.. 25,962 8,545 
1922..... 297 45BT 8c vece 28,198 7,776 
1933..... 280 4,980 = .cces $1,057 10,385 
eee 272 4.988 = .ness 24,561 9,173 
BUR sieves 306 J. were 24,133 10,505 
eee S688 «ses0 22,649 11,031 
BEER iscne 944 .d64-8 64450 Rees ee 
3926. .... 247 4,885 5,919 22,067 9,899 
1926..... 260 5,021 5,982 28,905 11,270 
1914..... 196 4,316 6,737 19,672 11,291 
1013..... 165 4,894 6,805 22,020 10,268 
1913..... 120 5,094 6,623 21,044 10,376 
» } ae 140 4,935 9,257 18,966 9,414 
1910..... 125 6,000 8 ...0% 18,000 11,000 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
ROSS. . cove 31 STF aces 1,038 Sve 
1983...... 22 , } ) er 988 588 
1981...... 20 Bee. verve 1,038 605 
2980...... 19 er 1,013 603 


tease 980 590 


1919 19 
1914-18 av. 18 286 
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Despite the fact that new business 
actually booked during the week ending 
Sept. 1 showed comparatively little im- 
provement over preceding weeks, a bet- 
ter feeling prevails in the local milling 
and flour trade, due in part to the 
stronger values which are in effect and 
which have caused some of the weaker 
mills to follow in line by bolstering up 
their quotations. 

Particularly is the feeling encouraging 
so far as business with the South is 
concerned, General conditions in that 
territory are fairly satisfactory, and 
this is being reflected in the flour trade. 
Collections are good, and little trouble 
is reported on bad accounts. As the 
result of this situation, the mills located 
in the soft wheat territory adjacent to 
St. Louis have little complaint to make, 
and although the business they are do- 
ing is not as heavy as it has been in some 
other years, the mills are operating at a 
satisfactory rate. 

Shipping instructions are coming in 
with little urging on the part of the 
mills, most of which had fair quantities 
of flour booked from the buying period 
which took place shortly after the new 
crop flour came on the market. 

Export trade, however, continues un- 
satisfactory. An occasional sale is made 
to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, and a more active business is being 
done with the Latin American markets, 
but the total volume is not what is de- 
sired. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6.20@6.50 bbl, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; standard patent $6@ 
6.15, first clear $4.80@5.25; hard winter 
short patent $5.50@5.80, straight $4.60 
@5, first clear $#4@4.50; soft winter 
short patent $5.50@5.80, straight $4.50 
@5, first clear $4@4.50. 

MILLFEED 

A strong demand prevails for mill- 
feed and the supply is inadequate to 
meet the needs of the buyers; ag a re- 
sult, much stronger prices are in effect. 
Considerable trouble has developed over 
feed purchased for August shipment, as 
many of the mills oversold their output 
and buyers report defaulting of con- 
tracts to be uncomfortably common. 
There is little likelihood that September 
will see any change in the general situa- 
tion, as demand will no doubt continue 
strong, and it is difficult to see where 
any heavy offerings are coming from. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $28@28.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $27.50@28; gray 
shorts, $31@32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as, re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.........06. 48,200 95 
Previous week .........--- 49,600 98 
WORF GRO -siccsdceccsovene 40,200 79 
DWO VORES GO *s occ cvccses 39,900 79 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1 ...........- 38,400 50 
Previous week ............ 49,700 64 
WORF BBO a owe cis vecccccsve 51,200 66 
Two FORTS ABO ..i.cvcccess 50,600 65 


WHEAT 

Soft wheat of exceptionally good qual- 
ity brought good prices, and there was 
ossibly a little better demand for cheap 
ow grades, but the market was irregu- 








lar. A large percentage of the receipts 
were damp and sprout damaged; this 
class had to be pressed on buyers, and 
not all of the offerings could be cleaned 
up. Hard wheat fairly steady on the 
cheaper classes, with fair accumulative 
demand. Good milling demand for west- 
ern dark descriptions. Receipts, 752 
cars, against 842 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.11, No. 2 red 
$1.04@1.06, No. 3 red $1.01@1.03, No. 4 
red 97@98c; No. 2 hard $1.07, No. 3 hard 
$1.03@1.04, No. 4 hard $1.01. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 90,680 83,770 117,330 109,290 
Wh’ t, bus.1,123,383 1,062,847 914,090 815,940 
Corn, bus..565,012 755,300 559,765 282,510 
Oats, bus..538,000 292,000 656,960 268,205 
Rye, bus... 15,400 8,800 18,420 1,620 
Barley, bus 24,000 9,600 9,670 1,670 


COARSE GRAINS 

September corn was boosted sharply, 
through the efforts of shorts to cover. 
Local bulls in some instances were cred- 
ited with reinstating lines of long corn, 
and there was but little pressure from 
the country in the way of hedging. Oats 
range was narrow and the market was 
devoid of feature outside of a little long 
liquidation in September, which was tak- 
en care of by local cash interests, who 
bought September at about 2c under the 
December. 

The week’s receipts of corn were 277 
cars, against 383 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 88c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 89c; No. 2 white, 89c. Oats receipts 
were 185 cars, against 324. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 40@4lc. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 
Ibs, as follows by St. Louis mills: corn 
meal, $2.10@2.20; cream meal, $2.15@ 
2.25; grits and hominy, $2.25@2.35. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent flour $3.80@3.90, standard pat- 
ent $3.70@3.80, medium  $3.65@3.75, 
straight $3.60@3.70, fancy dark $3.40@ 
3.50, low grade dark $3.25@3.35, rye 
meal, $3.55@3.65. 


REID WITH LIBERTY MILLS 


H. E. Reid, who since the first of the 
year has been sales manager of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Milling Co. and prior to 
that time represented the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co. in St. Louis 
territory, has severed his connection with 
the former concern and accepted the 
position of sales manager of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Reid will 
actively undertake his new connection 
by the middle of September. 


BUSINESS ON STEADY COURSE 


Business in the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve district during the past month has 
proceeded along a steady, even course, 
with results in the main satisfactory, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of busi- 
ness conditions issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. As has 
been the case for the past several 
months, business as a whole shows a con- 
siderable degree of irregularity. 

“Reports relative to collections,” the 
report says, “indicate a slowing down 
through the district generally, as com- 
pared with recent months. Backward- 
ness is particularly. marked in the retail 
section of distribution, and in the case 
of the large cities this is explained in 
part by the absence of numerous credit 
customers on vacations. Wholesalers re- 
port some backwardness on the part of 
merchants in the wheat sections, and ef- 
ficiency in the coal mining areas is not 
so high as heretofore. In the southern 
part of the district, especially in the to- 
bacco and cotton sections, merchants are 
getting in their money promptly, and 
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there has “been some liquidation of jp. 
debtedness to the banks.” 


HEAVY TRAFFIC ON RIVER 


Freight loading of the federal barge 
line in August amounted to approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons, the second largest 
monthly movement in the history of the 
service, J. P. Higgins, assistant manager 
of the service, announces. He stated 
that the lower freight charges of the 
barge line, as compared with the higher 
charges of the railroads, meant a saving 
of about $107,000 during the month. 

The line’s record month was June, 
when the tonnage was approximately 
85,000 tons. The May movement totaled 
77,000 tons, which stands as the third 
month in point of loading. 

Eight of the 19 barges which were for- 
merly held by Edward F. Goltra under 
lease from the federal government and 
which have been turned over to the line 
pending the settlement of litigation for 
the return of the fleet, are now being 
used by the federal barge service in the 
transportation of grain. This number 
will be increased to 12 very shortly. 
Grain movement has been heavy, with of- 
ferings entirely filling the available 
equipment. 

Shippers are also making increased use 
of the weekly St. Louis-Memphis service, 
a total of 2,256 tons being carried on the 
last four trips, or an average of 5()} tons 
a trip. 

MILLERS HOLD OUTING 

About 50 members of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club attended a golf tourna- 
ment and dinner at the Rock Spring 
Country Club, near Alton, Ill, Aug. 28. 
Dinner was served at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, following the golf matches. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, was the 
principal speaker of the evening, and 
limited his remarks to the activities of 
the Federation. The business taken up 
at the meeting consisted of an election 
to fill a vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors of the club, and also the election of 
several new members. J. Kehlor Carr, 
of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., was 
elected to the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding E. C, Andrews as the represen- 
tative of the Kehlor company on the 
board. New members elected: Charles 
B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission 
Co; John F. Fennelly, of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co; Chester L. Weekes, of 
the Hunter-Robinson Grain & Milling 
Co; George F. Powell, of the Powell & 
O’Rourke Grain Co. 

First prize in the medal play of the 
golf tournament went to E. M. Sparks, 
while J. T. Corbett won second place. 
A. C. Robinson was first in the blind 
bogey, and Julius J. Albrecht second. 
Lou J. Jones had the low score. 


FAVORS FOOD COMMISSION 


Governor Len Small, of Illinois, has 
announced that he is in favor of the im- 
mediate creation of a food prosucers’ 
commission, with powers similar to those 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Concerning this proposal he re- 
cently said: 

“This commission should be empow- 
ered to fix and regulate the prices and 
distribution of farm products, to the end 
that the farmer be assured a reasonable 
return for his labor and money invested. 
The function of such a commission should 
at the same time protect the consumer 
from being robbed by the food gambler 
and speculator.” 


NOTES 


R. Macner has sold his bakery, 1023 
Park Avenue, St. Louis, to J. Noll. 

A. Heydt has purchased the bakeshop 
at 2242 Clark Street, St. Louis, from F. 
Kohric. 

J. H. Bailey, of the Hadley Milling 
Co., Olathe, Kansas, was a recent visitor 
in St. Louis. 

C. Heidmann, 2348 Montgomery Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has sold his bakeshop to 
John Hassler. ; 

Eugene Smith, secretary Merchants 
Exchange, St. Louis, has returned to his 
office from a vacation. 

William Kleeburg, 343 Broadway, East 
St. Louis, Ill, has disposed of his bak- 
ery to Charles H. Goeglein. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president First 
National Bank in St. Louis and in 
charge of that institution’s soil products 
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department, is in Kansas City on busi- 
ness. 

F. E. Miner, sales representative Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, called at this office recently. 

M. Markowitz has taken over the bake- 
shop at 1935 North Nineteenth Street, 
formerly operated by W. Herskowitz. 

Frank Monahan, of the Laclede pas- 
try shop, 3802 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis, 
has sold his business to Albert Bruder. 

Frank Telowitz has purchased the 
bakeshop at 1801 St. Clair Avenue, East 
St. Louis, Ill, formerly owned by R. 
Franklin. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager St. 
Louis office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
recently visited the company’s plant in 
Kansas City. 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., recently 
spent several days at the company’s of- 
fices in Cincinnati. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
St. Louis recently on his way home from 
the central states. 

John Hoerr, well known in the St. 
Louis baking industry, has taken over 
the Delmar Baking Co., 5667 Delmar 
Boulevard, this city. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the federal grain supervision at St. 
Louis, recently spent several days at 
his former home in Illinois. 

Word has been received in St. Louis 
that W. K. Woods, vice president Rals- 
ton Purina Co., has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Chicago Board of Trade. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, will leave in a 
few days for Minneapolis to attend a 
conference regarding trading rules for 
feedingstuffs. 

A, P. Husband, Chicago, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, was a visi- 
tor on ‘change recently. He was in St. 
Louis to attend the meeting of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club. 

Charles E. McCarthy, of the Ralston 
Purina Co, St. Louis, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, on transfer of certifi- 
cate from Fred H. Udell. 

The memberships in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, of Leonard Wer- 
than and A. W. Kahle, both members of 
the Werthan Bag Co., have been posted 
for purchase and cancellation. 

E. J. Hoagland, in charge of sales for 
the Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills, op- 
erated by the Mills of Albert Lea Co., 
Minneapolis, was in St. Louis recently on 
his way to visit southern markets. 

The cereal department of the Armour 
Grain Co., which was formerly handled 
out of the company’s St. Louis office, has 
been closed, and in the future this 
business will be transacted in Chicago. 

The American Bakery Co. has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on preferred stock and 1 
per cent on the common. The preferred 
dividend is payable Sept. 1 and the com- 
mon Sept. 16. 

The Fair Stores, a chain store system 
operating throughout the South, held its 
annual meeting in St. Louis, attended by 
many managers of the system’s stores. 
A number of southwestern mills had 
representatives at the gathering. 

The Mercurio Bros. Spaghetti Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, has closed a long term 
lease of a building at 715-17 South Sev- 
enth Street, of which it will take pos- 
session about Sept. 15. The company 
has been located at 823-25 North Eighth 
Street for the past 10 years. 

Edward P. Loesch, who has been con- 
nected with the secretary’s office of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, for the 
past 20 years, has resigned and, effective 
Sept. 1, will represent the Continental 
Chemical Corporation, Vincennes, Ind., 
manufacturers of Purity brand phos- 
phates, in Missouri and Illinois. 


NEW ORLEANS 

_ Buyers in the New Orleans trade ter- 
ritory are still hesitant about placing 
large orders for flour. They seem to be 
content with their present hand-to-mouth 
policy. 

Exper demand for flour has declined 
slightly in the Cuban, Seyth and Central 





American markets, while a small increase 
is noted in orders from the European 
trade. 

Prices quoted by mills to dealers, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 
short patent flour, spring $6.75, Kansas 
$5.95, Oklahoma $5.60, Illinois $7.25; new 
95 per cent, spring $6.40, Kansas $5.70, 
Oklahoma $5.40, Illinois $6.50; cut, Kan- 
sas $5.25, Oklahoma $5, Illinois $5.20; 
first clear, spring $5.10, Kansas $4.70, 
Oklahoma $4.50, Illinois $4.50; second 
clear, Kansas $4, Oklahoma $4, Illinois 
$3.85. 

New Orleans dealers quote corn prod- 
ucts per 100 lbs, in bulk, sacked, as fol- 
lows: cream meal, $2.55; grits, fine and 
coarse, $2.60; corn flour, $2.20. 

Feedstuffs per bushel, in bulk, are 
quoted by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.07, No. 2 white $1.07; oats, No. 2 white 
5le, No. 3 white 50c; hay, per ton, No. 1, 
$28, No. 2 $26, No. 3 $24; wheat bran, 
per 100 lbs, sacked, $1.65@1.70. 

Cars inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
730; corn 315, 156 local; oats 108, 103 
local; barley, 10; rye 10, 6 local. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


During the fourth week of August 
522,000 bus wheat were exported to Euro- 
pean ports through New Orleans, accord- 
ing to S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector 
and weighmaster for the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. Thus far this month, 
1,257,000 bus were exported. 

Records disclose also that there are 
829,000 bus wheat, 80,000 bus rye, 43,000 
bus corn and 3,000 bus oats in elevators 
at this port. Seventy cars of wheat were 
brought by railroads to New Orleans dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 1. 

J. W. Mooney, general agent for the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, reports ap- 
proximately 655,000 bus wheat were 
brought to this city by the government 
barge line during August. This is said 
to represent the carrying capacity of 
about 550 freight cars. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents, report cargo is being assembled 
for shipment to European ports by the 
steamship Jeff Davis, which is scheduled 
to sail in September. Bookings have been 
rather light, although the American Press, 
which sailed recently, carried what was 
considered a record cargo of flour, prin- 
cipally to British and Irish ports. 

The United Fruit Co. reports a slight 
decrease in shipments of flour to Latin 
American ports from New Orleans over 
the previous week. During the fourth 
week of this month, a total of 9,714 bags 
of flour were shipped, compared with 
11,009 the week before. The company 
supplied the following data on flour ship- 
ments to these points: to Colon, 900 bags; 
Panama, 750; Ecuador, 100; Costa Rica, 
50; Honduras, 1,222; Santiago, 1,950; 
Kingston, 655; Belize, 75; Guatemala, 
2,578; Bocas Del Toro, 14. 


NOTES 


George Demarest, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., New Orleans, is on a trade trip 
through Texas. 

J. D. Journee, chief flour inspector for 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, has 
returned from his vacation. 

Rice harvesting has opened in earnest 
near Eunice. The first carload of rice 
raised near that city brought $3.65 bbl. 
Many rice buyers from New Orleans and 


other points have arrived. 


A barrel of flour was awarded to G. F. 
Wilkins, a planter near Utica, Miss., as a 
premium for bringing the first bale of 
cotton of the season to that town, it 
being offered by D. C. Simmons. The 
cotton brought 2214¢ lb at auction. The 
cotton crop in that vicinity was said to 
be the shortest in years. 

Recent charters filed by corporations 
in Louisiana include Oscar Dowling Food 
Products, Inc., New Orleans, capital, 
$100,000; Landry Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Inc., Opelousas, La., $100,000; Farmers’ 
Gin Co., Plain Dealing, La., $25,000, and 
D. R. McInnis Export Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, $25,000. The Teche Rice Milling 
Co., Inc., Plaquemine, La., filed notice of 
dissolution. > 

New Orleans flour men are interested 
in the announcement by Norton England, 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., of an im- 
proved service to New Orleans from 
northern Louisiana and Arkansas points, 
Memphis, Missouri River points, St. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Central 
Freight Association and Eastern Trunk 
Line territory. This line affords a direct 
outlet from Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska to New Orleans, as well as 
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additional rail connections with Memphis, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and other important cities in the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from Aug. 1, 


1922, to July 31, 


1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 






































To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec Jan Feb. March April May June July Total 
Belgium ...... ee se 1 K 1 ° 2 1 ee ee 1 | 10 
Bermuda ..... os 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 17 
British Guiana. 15 17 11 11 16 14 12 19 s 11 25 18 177 
me. @ Attics... .; 8 8 5 8 1 8 15 8 2 17 4 84 
Br. W. Indies... 44 60 51 41 53 43 43 92 40 54 61 48 630 
CUB: saxccccer 88 19 15 17 43 16 18 28 17 15 17 23 251 
Denmark ..... 6 29 14 60 36 31 27 34 12 4 43 8 304 
Finland ...... 10 22 22 30 19 22 17 33 26 15 25 19 270 
Germany ..... 5 33 56 98 126 71 97 168 128 40 102 66 990 
GROOCR ceccccs as 4 1 63 120 9 7 10 4 10 1 13 242 
Hongkong .... 4 9 16 16 23 9 2 17 9 24 16 17 162 
SABRE owcscces 1 5 4 10 22 14 16 35 19 18 16 2 162 
Netherlands .. 2 3 9 28 42 13 1 15 5 5 9 8 140 
Newfoundland. 31 29 32 45 60 53 15 15 5 37 42 15 379 
ty eee 7 9 17 10 45 9 11 15 3 9 3 s 146 
Morocco ...... : oe ae ae os es ee os 1 se 1 
Ce wae 6-0 .0:0 4 12 10 31 22 19 55 101 47 15 1 8 325 
Fr. W. Indies. . 2 1 aa “ 1 2 F 1 1 2 10 
Esthonia...... 2 5 4 12 9 15 5 6 2 3 8 1 72 
Latvia 1 1 2 11 1 5 ar ee ee ee 3 4 28 
Malta 2 5 3 3 & 5 4 4 2 2 1 2 41 
Poland . 1 32 25 10 33 10 87 86 65 51 14 414 
a \ sie 37 20 23 8 es 32 9 49 os 72 250 
Russia ........ 2 ee ee 7 2 es ° oe 4 . . 8 
Sweden ....... 4 7 12 5 18 9 5 7 4 6 5 6 88 
Turkey ....... 10 32 s 14 25 21 15 4 3 1 ee 133 
U. Kingdom. . .363 314 424 526 628 520 346 416 355 208 398 369 4,867 
United States.. 40 53 40 95 55 49 34 25 13 16 17 18 455 
Venezuela ..... 6 5 12 5 14 12 il 13 8 7 13 10 116 
Jugo-Slavia ... 1 es 1 9 7 4 o. 1 ee o* 2 26 
BN eensedeae 2 1 3 3 3 4 5 6 6 4 3 1 41 
BORED 6 6u0 se000 es 2 3 1 7 2 1 2 ee * 1 22 
Panama ...... +s as 3 ee 1 2 2 4 1 1 2 16 
San Domingo.. 1 2 os , 4 1 1 3 1 3 2 2 20 
Philippine Isl.. .. oe oe 1 es 2 1 os 1 1 ee 6 
ee ae 1 st a ee 1 1 3 2 1 ee 1 1 11 
Colombia ..... xe oe os 1 2 1 oe ee 4 
Czecho-Slov’kia .. _ 2 6 ee se 7 1 1 10 
| eee o* <* ee s* ee 5 6 3 8 4 26 
Br. W. Africa. 1 "* os 1 1 1 1 1 12 1 1 20 
St. Pierre, etc.. .. 1 $@ _ ee 1 e* ee 1 oe 4 
Port. Africa .. .. 1 ee ea 1 ee 1 és es 3 1 7 
CENSORS .ctsoes 3 4 “s. 3 1 1 1 < 2 1 3 19 

Totals....591 697 855 1,214 1,463 1,026 777 ~«#1,221 832 646 905 775 11,008 

Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 

Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 

from Aug. 1, 1922, to July 31, 1923, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
DULUTH 
Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

Spring 15,289 11,102 15,782 6,718 58,878 9,946 

Winter 3,795 1,192 1,545 4,159 442 

Durum 37,620 28,264 12,357 25,760 6,008 
All wheat 52,517 45,238 20,620 88,797 16,396 
AST ere Cree ree ee 3,014 5,015 2,814 4,524 2,737 
PE 6:4-066.¥6.8 6 50'0-65000.00 CRC REM ES 5,179 4,043 3,873 8,534 7,512 
PPT Teer Te ee TTT. Cree 5,637 6,306 1,035 2,663 706 
CAG ae Kas CO bk RY etude ds hele © 17,237 13,353 17,714 17,201 3,471 
Ler rae era ee eee 14,918 2,340 - (beeen 217 

TORO 6.566 00960 0s sacdcescenesey 118,229 98,502 76,295 46,057 121,719 31,039 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

PTT TRUER LE een 95,860 67,925 84,024 73,242 97,472 68,120 

OO  errerrre ry oe ere ree 6,109 15,849 13,418 38,945 10,653 7,061 

oe ee ee 7,790 an. .oeee Goer ~ ieee!  eeares 

POE  Kvaavebeccedveseeseets 25,697 17,977 16,628 9,341 7,416 7,301 
| Perr re errr ere Tt yee -. 135,456 110,887 114,070 121,528 115,541 82,482 
UNO ca vet enc case orisetecesevee 6,295 4,410 6,791 5,255 7,508 6,164 
) | APU ESEREEETTOCLE EVEL ELT 14,234 11,927 17,775 13,194 43,172 35,423 
BN teS4.S er bees wate ees wank ede4 it 25,706 33,073 25,401 17,463 37,033 43,536 
BE ata S 6 06 MESS WOR Rp eep tame bee Ke oe 14,821 4,935 5,406 8,814 17,318 11,890 
PTET Cre eee OT ECR 7,751 16,768 10,932 8,846 8,575 14,541 

. | Rerrrve verti rere 204,263 182,000 180,375 175,100 229,147 194,036 

COMBINED 
Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

i Teer er rer ree cee er 111,149 79,027 99,806 79,960 156,350 78,066 

. : SPE T eT eT CTE ECE TET TE 6,481 28,780 14,610 40,490 14,812 7,503 

*Not inspected ........+eeeeees 7,790 eee cee Sess a cows 

PAT er eee Cee 74,151 55,597 44,892 21,698 33,176 13,309 
Pf | See Tree eer ee rere eee 199,571 163,404 159,308 142,148 204,338 98,878 
), BETTE CEE eee 10,099 7,424 11,806 8,069 12,032 8,901 
ee Binh etree aeeeiee by 18,064 17,106 21,818 17,067 51,706 42,935 
SE eoehoeU sone Fee Ses eeesanerseene 26,826 38,710 31,707 18,498 39,696 44,242 
| Es rs PETER ETE RRR 57,975 22,172 18,759 26,528 34,519 15,361 
FOUR ives csc ddvcdopegecevesovéenees 9,957 31,686 13,272 8,847 8,575 14,758 

DOE. ..5 5 wince 5 0 <0 068 0a5 20s mees 322,492 280,502 256,670 221,157 350,866 225,075 


*Represents difference between official inspections and receipts as reported by railroads, 
apparently wheat inspected at other markets shipped to Minneapolis and not inspected there. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
3 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
164 126 119 263 152 130 169 139 127 
176 156 148 188 196 165 176 166 161 
179 174 174 224 205 174 206 182 177 
205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 136 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
155 154 109 124 147 142 161 161 154 
155 154 108 124 146 141 158 134 161 
155 153 108 129 145 142 185 112 150 
155 153 108 147 145 145 193 100 150 
“< 155 152 108 159 145 148 204 102 136 
June, 1923.... 145 155 152 108 188 144 155 202 103 131 
July, 1923 .... 142 157 153 108 247 145 159 191 108 128 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, jn December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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THIS YEAR’S CROP QUALITY 

The fact is now quite apparent that the 
hig spring wheat crop of western Canada 
is not as big as it looked a few weeks 
ago. Not only is the quantity reduced 
but, worse still, the quality has suffered. 
Weather conditions in the critical last 
few weeks of growth have taken heavy 
toll. As matters stand the grading is 
likely to run the entire gamut of the in- 
spectors’ specifications, with the bulk 
of the Manitoba crop at least figuring 
in the lower grades, 

This new development with regard to 
the wheat crop will make a mighty dif- 
ference to the milling industry. It is no 
longer to be a mere matter of buying 
wheat and grinding it. Any miller who 
takes a pride in the quality of his flour 
and all good millers do—will have to ex- 
ercise all his knowledge of wheat to make 
sure of his mixtures when new crop grind- 
ing begins. Carelessness or parsimony in 
the selection of wheat will have serious 
consequences if long continued. Com- 
petition for domestic flour trade will be 
keen, and the prize of success will go to 
the mills that make the best flour. 

Fortunately, there is a good prospect 
that Saskatchewan and Alberta will be 
able to make up any deficiency in the 
Manitoba crop. The northern parts of 
those provinces are sending in splendid 
samples of milling grades. If the crops 
are as good as these samples, there will 
be plenty of milling wheat for those who 
are willing to pay for it. Poor wheat 
will look cheap, and many will be tempt- 
ed to use it. “Don’t” is the best advice 
that can be offered to such. This is to 
be a quality year in the flour milling in- 
dustry of Canada. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 
The flour market shows little change 
from the week ending Aug. 25. Sales are 
reported as satisfactory for the present 
time. Mills are preparing for a large 
volume of business as soon as new crop 
grinding is general. The higher wheat 
market has not brought any change in 
domestic quotations, but these are being 
held more firmly and millers who have 
been shading prices have come up to list. 
Winter wheat flour is not plentiful. 
Wheat is hard to get, and sales are cur- 
tailed on that account. Farmers refuse 
to deliver wheat at the prices offered. 
It is hoped that buyers’ prices for flour 
will improve so as to enable millers to 
pay enough for wheat to induce farmers 
to sell. . 
Quotations on Sept. 1: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40 and first clears 
$6.20, mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 10c 
bbl for net cash. Ontario soft winter 
patents, secondhand jute bags, $4.65 bbl, 
car lots, basis Montreal. 


Business for export is almost at a 
standstill. New crop trading is not yet 


under way.’ Buyers’ offers are mostly so 
far below cost that no miller can look 
at them. It is certain that mills are 
determined not to sell flour any longer, 
either at home or abroad, at a loss. Last 
year’s orgy of price cutting will not be 
repeated. Quite likely this policy will 
bring a considerable reduction in the vol- 
ume of export sales, but that cannot 
be helped. At present the spring wheat 
mills are asking 36s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, Sep- 
tember seaboard loading, and 34s 6d, Oc- 
tober, a reduction of 6d@I1s 6d as com- 
pared with their prices of a week ago. 


Buyers’ offers are 2s or more under these 
figures in many cases. Markets other 
than the British Isles are taking fair 
quantities of flour at millers’ prices, and 
reports from the western provinces indi- 
cate considerable sales for shipment to 
the Orient. 

Ontario winters have been sold to a 
limited extent for export through New 
York channels. Deliveries of wheat at 
country points are not large enough to 
permit any volume of such trade. A few 
mills have also made direct sales to Glas- 
gow and other markets. This is all new 
crop business. Sales were on a basis of 
32s per 280 lbs, cotton, c.i.f., United King- 
dom ports, and 31s, jute. Brokers buy- 
ing winters for export are offering 34.50 
bbl, bulk, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 

Seldom has the market for millfeed 
been so strong at this time of year. Pro- 
duction of flour has been so much re- 
duced that no stocks at all are on hand. 
Western mills are quoting bran for ex- 
port at $21.50 ton and shorts at $23.75, 
f.o.b., cars, bags included, Fort William 
basis. Domestic prices are $2@3 higher 
than in the week ending Aug. 25, at $28 
ton for bran and $31 for shorts, jute, 
cars or mixed cars, delivered Ontario 
points, 

WHEAT 

Ontario wheat is not being delivered 
freely. Farmers claim that prices are too 
low to make trading profitable, and are 
either feeding their wheat or holding for 
better prices. A good demand for what 
little is offering is coming from mills and 
exporters. Mills are paying 90c bu for 
No. 2 red or white commercial, in wagon 
lots, at their doors, while car lot buyers 
are paying 95c for the same quality, on 
track, country points. 

Stocks of spring wheat are disappear- 
ing rapidly. Old crop wheat is practical- 
ly nonexistent at Bay ports, and no new 
crop is reported to have reached there 
yet. Prices are 5c lower. No. 1 northern 
is quoted at $1:26 bu, track, Bay ports. 


CEREALS 
Cereal mills report business quiet. The 
failure of the Ontario oats crop is already 
reflected in quotations, and an advance 
of 30c bbl is noted this week, following 
higher prices for the grain. Rolled oats 
are selling at $6.20 per bbl of 180 lbs, in 
90’s, jute, mixed cars, delivered, Ontario 
points; oatmeal, $6.80 per bbl of 196 lbs, 
in 98's, jute. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Local dealers are handling practically 
no Ontario grains. Western oats and 
American corn have advanced slightly. 
No. 3 Canadian western oats, 53c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 
981c, United States funds, track, Bay 
ports. Standard screenings are also 
higher at $22.50 ton, car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Rates from Canadian ports are un- 
changed. Flour space to United King- 
dom for September holds at 19c per 100 
Ibs, and for October-November 20c; 
Leith, Hull and Newcastle 20c, and Dun- 
dee 22c. Continental rates: Rotterdam 
and Hamburg, September, 17c; Copen- 
hagen 26c, and Helsingfors 29c. 


NOTES 
Andrew H. Balfour, proprietor of the 
Brampton (Ont.) Milling Co., spent Aug. 
28 and 29 in Toronto. Business is be- 
coming more active in his district, and 
the new crop wheat is showing excellent 
quality. 
The farmers of Ontario show an in- 
creasing tendency to use their winter 
wheat for feeding purposes in preference 





to selling it to millers. They maintain 
that corn and other feeds they might buy 
are dear in comparison. 

The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., expects 
to complete the reorganization of its 
finances, that has been in progress for 
some weeks, in time for new crop spring 
wheat grinding. This company has a fine 
plant of 700 bbls’ capacity at Streets- 
ville, just west of Toronto, and ought to 
prosper if working capital sufficient for 
its needs can be found. 

The Canadian National Exhibition, now 
on in Toronto, is one of the great annual 
events of the year in this country. Its 
exhibits represent every phase of Cana- 
dian life, including a bewildering aggre- 
gation of factory products of every kind. 
Arts and the sciences are splendidly rep- 
resented. Pageantry and music make up 
a great part of the entertainment. Over 
1,000,000 people attend this show every 
year. The milling industry is always well 
represented in its section, most of the big 
companies taking part. 

Canadian millers are showing a general 
determination to cut out all irregular 
terms and practices in their trading dur- 
ing the new crop year. Rigid economy 
and a firm insistence upon prices that will 
yield cost plus profits are now the prin- 
ciples upon which they are working. 
Even their prices for export are being 
figured on this basis, and it is safe to say 
that over-sea buyers will get no such 
bargains in Canadian flour this year as 
they were picking up last winter. The 
volume of sales may be reduced, but there 
will be some sort of profit, direct or in- 
direct, in any business that is done. 

The bank of Hamilton, one of Can- 
ada’s oldest chartered banks, passed out 
of existence on Aug. 27, when it amalga- 
mated with the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. The Bank of Hamilton had a 
number of branches in the western prov- 
inces, in addition to those in Ontario, and 
was patronized by a good many members 
of the milling and grain trade. Many 
Canadians regard with anxious concern 
the tendency of the banks of this country 
to merge and amalgamate. It is pre- 
dicted that in time the present Canadian 
system will crystallize into a group of 
two or three big banking concerns, with 
control of all the money business of the 
country. 


MONTREAL 


Very moderate business continues in the 
Montreal flour market, both as regards 
home and export trade. Frices remain 
unchanged. Spring flour first patents are 
quoted at $6.90 bbl, ‘seconds at $6.40 and 
bakers at $6.20, jute, ex-track, less 10c 
bbl for cash: 

Winter wheat stocks are limited, and 
prices are holding firm at $5@5.10 bbl 
for new crop, secondhand jutes, ex-track, 
car lots, and $5.75@5.85 for broken lots; 
winter wheat patents $6@6.10 bbl, new 
cottons, ex-track. 

With demand good and available sup- 
ply very limited, prices of all lines of 
millfeed have moved up $2.25, and are 
holding firm as follows: bran, $28.25 ton; 
shorts, $31.25; middlings, $36.25. 

Demand for rolled oats is considerably 
better, and resulted in a slight advance 
in price. Standard lines are now quoted 
at $3.25 per 90-Ib bag, delivered. Trading 
in corn flour is practically nil. 


NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., returned on Aug. 29 from 
a trip to the West. 

Total exports of Canadian wheat flour 
for July were 775,176 bbls, of which 
485,466 went to the British Empire, and 
209,710 to other countries, according to 


figures compiled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. The tots! for 
the 11 months ending July was 10,41 2,259, 
of which 6,060,221 were for the British 
Empire and 4,352,038 for other countries, 


At a meeting of Montreal pastry bak- 
ers, held at the offices of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Canada, on Aug. 
25, doubt was expressed as to the prac- 
ticability of the new sales tax, whic!) will 
come into force on Jan. 1. The law re- 
quires even the smallest manufacturer to 
keep a monthly return of his sales, port 
to the government, and collect an pay 
6 per cent tax on all his sales. The }kers 
say the task of recording and reporting 
month by month all their sales, mae up 
of 10c, 15c and 20c quantities mostly, 
means more expense than their business 
will stand. Besides, it is impossil)le to 
add 6 per cent to the cost of 20c¢ worth 
of pastry, they argue. 

A. E. Penxs, 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour business in Britis! Co- 
lumbia is slightly better than the most 
optimistic had hoped for at this particu- 
lar season. Demand is entirely for old 
wheat flour, the trade apparently !aying 
in a reasonably good stock before the 
new flour comes on the market. 

Bakers are the most active buyers, but 
mills are finding it hard to maintain the 
50e advance in bakers flour which be- 
came effective Aug. 20, as there is a tend- 
ency to make concessions to bakers on 
old flour business with the hope, or im- 
plied promise, of a goodly share of their 
season’s requirements when new flour 
prices have reached lower levels. Last 
year the majority of British Columbia 
bakers were fortunate enough to purchase 
the bulk of their year’s supply at the 
extreme low point of the market, and 
they are anxious to get in at the bottom 
again this year. It is most unlikely that 
there will be any extensive new flour pur- 
chases until the market has had a sub- 
stantial setback. 

The weakness in wheat during the last 
week in August has again aroused the 
interest of oriental buyers in Canadian 
flour and, although no large volume of 
business has been done, they have been 
placing small orders. The light volume 
of sales is attributable, to a large extent, 
to the marked caution with which millers 
are operating. The present premiuin of 
15c bu over Winnipeg October for cash 
milling wheat and the apparent low yrade 
of a large percentage of the Manitoba 
wheat crop indicate to some that pre- 
miums will be paid for the higher grades 
of milling wheat during the entire crop 
year. 

The farmers’ wheat pools, the wucer- 
tainty of their actions and the effect they 
will have on the milling industry, /ang 
over the heads of millers, and the trade 
in general, like the sword of Damocles. 
European inquiries are beginning to «ome 
in, but their indications of patos are con- 
siderably out of line with present vilues. 


WHEAT 


Local wheat is arriving in large «\1an- 
tities, and the market has an easier ione. 
A considerable proportion of receni de- 
liveries has been smutty, and a surplus 
of off grades is accumulating. The dis- 
count under straight grade wheat is $2@8 
ton. The ruling price on —- grade is 
$34 ton, sacked, delivered, Vancouver. 
Up until the end of August no new Al- 
berta wheat was offering, but the trade 
expects new business to begin during the 
first week in September. he premiums 
which are being paid for cash wheat for 
shipment east have made it impossible 
for exporters in Vancouver to work any 
business, and until the movement becomes 
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uite free in the prairies it is most im- 
robable that any volume of export busi- 
ness for early shipment can be worked. 

The Orient is keeping in close touch 
with Canadian exporters, and some small 
orders for shipment late in the year have 
been placed at a premium of approxi- 
mately 5c bu over Winnipeg October. 
Until premiums et down to around this 
level it will not be possible to work any 
quantity. Inquiries for wheat from the 
United Kingdom and the Continent have 
made their appearance in Vaucouver, but 
the ideas of values are considerably out 
of line. A reduction in ocean freights of 
9s 6d per ton, which is quite possible, 
would bring buyers and sellers almost to- 
gether. 

OATS 

New local oats have strengthened a lit- 
tle, and $26 per ton, sacked, shipping 
point, equal to $28, Vancouver, is being 
bid quite freely for the better grades. 
Harvesting has been completed under the 
most favorable circumstances, and the 
quality of the crop is excellent. Alberta 
oats, basis No. 2 Canadian western, guar- 
anteed 40 lbs to the bu, have been offered 
at $25 ton, delivered, Vancouver, but no 
sales have been reported. 


CEREALS 
An advance of 15c per 80 lbs in rolled 
oats and oatmeal became effective the 


last weck in August. Although oats are 
much cheaper than for some months, mill- 
ing oais of good quality are reported to 
be extremely scarce on the prairies, and 
the advance is attributed to this fact. 
Business is very satisfactory, and a 
steady demand exists. The warm weather 
which is being experienced on the coast 
has caused a brisk inquiry for all classes 
of cooked cereals, and jobbers have diffi- 
culty in taking care of orders. The price 
of rolled oats is now $3.05 per 80 lbs, in 
car lots, f.o.b., Vancouver. 


MILLFEED 


After a very weak market the last 10 
days in August, during which bran and 
shorts were sold as low as $23 and $26 
ton, respectively, it has strengthened and, 
although the list price is $28 for bran and 
$30 for shorts, sales are being made at 
$26 and $28 for immediate shipment. 
Sales are also reported for first half of 
September shipment at $25 for bran and 
$27 for shorts, but only in limited quan- 
tities, as the trade is quite bearish on 
millfeeds and looks for lower prices when 
export flour business picks up. 

The demand in British Columbia is not 
very brisk, and the strength has been 
caused by buying in eastern Canada and 
the United States. Feed flour is very 
scarce, and mills are holding at $3.85 bbl. 
The trade is not buying at this figure, as 
it can buy wheat at $34 ton and get it 
ground for $2, and have a much better 
feeding article at approximately $36 ton. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

_ October space to United Kingdom ports 
is offered as low as 25s, but exporters 
are not taking on any, owing to the late- 
ness of the harvest in Alberta and doubt 
as to whether wheat will be available in 
Vancouver by that time. November 
Space is held at 30s, but buyers’ ideas 
are around 27s 6d. Some business is 
reported to have been worked during the 
last week of August at 27s 6d for eastern 
United Kingdom ports. Oriental steam- 
ship lines are putting on additional ships 
to take care of the unexpected demand 
for space, and the ships are being booked 
up almost as fast as arrangements for 
sailing can be made. 


NOTES 

Mr, Rait, Winnipeg manager of the 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., is spending a 
holiday on the coast. 

Robert McKee, managing director of 
the Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., has 
returned to Vancouver from Winnipeg 
and Calgary. 

a * McLennan, Pacific Coast man- 
ager Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, and A. J. Mc- 
Millan, Calgary manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., are visiting Seattle and 
other milling centers on the Pacific Coast. 

A building permit has been issued for 
the superstructure of the Vancouver har- 

T commission’s new 2,000,000-bu grain 
elevator on Burrard Inlet. The comple- 
tion of the foundation will be effected 
early in September, and it is expected 
that the elevator will be ready to handle 


grain before the end of January, 1924. 
The cost of the elevator will be $1,200,000. 

The Vancouver harbor commissioners, 
who took over control of the government 
elevator at Vancouver on Aug. 1, have 
issued a new tariff covering handling and 
storage charges, which both show an in- 
crease. This tariff becomes effective on 
Sept. 1, 1923, and the handling charge has 
been increased to lc bu. The storage 
charges, which include insurance, are: 
after first 15 days 1-30 cent per bu 
per day; after 60 days 1-20 cent per bu 
per day. The new tariff also increases 
the handling charges on off grade and 
dirty grain requiring cleaning. 

Work on the Woodward & Co. terminal 
elevator at Vancouver, which was within 
one month of completion, has been tem- 
porarily held up by a dispute between 
the company and the Vancouver harbor 
commissioners. It is stated that the com- 
missioners agreed to build a dock ad- 
joining the elevator, and it was on this 
understanding that the company proceed- 
ed with the construction of the elevator. 
The harbor commissioners now refuse to 
proceed with the construction of the dock. 
Considerable pressure is being ape 0 to 
bear on the commissioners, and it is hoped 
that an amicable settlement will be 
brought about at an early uate. 

H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 

The western flour industry is fairly ac- 
tive, but for the time being business is 
seriously handicapped through difficulty 
in securing adequate supplies of milling 
wheat. What is more, there appears to 
be no immediate prospect of an improve- 
ment in this regard, as movement of high 
grade wheat has scarcely commenced. 
The premiums being paid by millers for 
the milling grades is still heavy, though 
not so.high as a week ago. Export de- 
mand is brisk, and domestic inquiry good 
for the time of year. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first 
clears at $5.10, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c bbl over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their sup- 
plies in jute get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

There is an active demand for millfeed 
at the advanced prices recorded on Aug. 
25. As has been the case for some time, 
the bulk of western shipments is going to 
eastern markets. Quotations: at points 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $23 ton and shorts $25, in mixed 
cars with flour; interior British Columbia 
points, bran $27 and shorts $29; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $28 and shorts $30. 


WHEAT 


The market on Aug. 27 did not main- 
tain the previous high close, and receipt 
of satisfactory harvest reports accounted 
for further declines on the two days 
following. News of the withdrawal of 
the proposed wheat pool for Manitoba 
was in part responsible for the keenness 
displayed by millers and exporters, who 
on Aug. 31, were competing for all offer- 
ings of special grades. Premiums on 
some grades advanced as much as 4c. A 
large volume of business could have. been 
worked throughout the week, had stocks 
been available. There is very little grain 
at the Head of the Lakes, and practical- 
ly no high grade wheat is moving yet. 
It will probably be some weeks before 
contract grades come through in any 
quantity. The following are the prices 
for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam: 

o—F utures— 


Cash Oct. Dec. 
AUB. BT vccceseve $1.19% $1.04% $1.01% 
Aug. 28 1.00% 98% 
Aug. 99% 96% 
Aug. 1.00% 97% 
Aug 1.00% .97% 
Sept. 1 1.01% 98% 





Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg are 
now beginning to show a considerable 
increase, and include a growing percent- 
age of new crop grain. The average was 
156 cars oy day, against 94 in the pre- 
vious week, and 360 for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal remains inactive. Adjusted prices 
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given out by millers during the week end- 
ing Sept. 1: rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, $2.65; oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats, to the 
wholesale trade at Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 
As in the case of wheat, light stocks 
of coarse grains have been the chief cause 
of restricted trading. The few cars of 
cash oats available have found a ready 
sale, with prices steady. There is an ex- 
cellent demand for barley, but offerings 
are small. Some business in rye for ex- 
port account has been worked, but no 
interest whatever has been taken in flax- 
seed. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 473¢c bu; barley, 5614¢; rye, 
64%,c; flaxseed, $2.0314. 
CROP ESTIMATES 
According to figures issued by the Al- 
berta department of agriculture, the 
province will harvest a crop of 142,955,- 
000 bus wheat this season. The area is 
estimated at 5,956,461 acres, and yield is 
expected to run to 24 bus per acre. A 
recent estimate of the Saskatchewan crop 
places it at well over 200,000,000 bus. 
These figures, taken in conjunction with 
what is considered a conservative crop 
for Manitoba, namely, 44,000,000 bus, 
would give the West a total of 386,955,- 
000 bus. This would be one of the larg- 
est crops in its history. It is now as- 
sured that grade will be uneven, owing 
to the large percentage of rusted grain 
in Manitoba and. parts of Saskatchewan. 


NOTES 


Fire of unknown origin caused consid- 
erable damage to Segal’s bakery, Winni- 
peg, Aug. 30. 

H. Cornish, superintendent of mills for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
is in Winnipeg. 

The McLean Grain Co., Winnipeg, has 
recently opened its new elevator at Ex- 
panse, Sask., which has been built to re- 
place one burned last April. 

The Speirs-Parnel Baking Co., Ltd., is 
making extensions to its Winnipeg plant 
at a cost of approximately $200,000. Me- 
chanical equipment of the most modern 
type is being installed, and will give the 
plant a capacity. of 300,000 1-lb loaves 
per week. 

Owing to the need for increased flour 
storage, the Canada Bread Co. has found 
it necessary to enlarge its Winnipeg 
plant. This work will be completed in 
a few weeks. It is announced that Mark 
Bredin, president of the company, will 
visit the Winnipeg plant this autumn. 

It is estimated that the harvesting of 
Saskatchewan’s crop this season is pro- 
viding employment for 37,000 men. The 
labor situation is now generally satisfac- 
tory throughout the prairie provinces. 
Harvesters are being rapidly moved 
from places where a surplus of labor 
exists to parts where the need is still 
unfilled. 

The party of English grain men, rep- 
resenting the Co-Operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., England, which has been 
touring the United States and western 
Canada, is now in Winnipeg. The party 
consists of W. Lander, Manchester, A. 
H. Hobley, Liverpool, and H. J. Young, 
London. These gentlemen, it is reported, 
are investigatmg the possibility of pur- 
chasing Canadian wheat direct from the 
wheat pools now being formed in the 
western provinces. 

Among recent appdintments made to 
the elevator service of South Africa ap- 
pear the names of T. M. M. Goldie, 
Kindersley, Sask., and H. A. Vaughan, 
Winnipeg, as travelling inspectors for 
country elevators. Mr. Vaughan was 
formerly on the staff of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and later with 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. The 
appointments were made on the recom- 
mendation of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada, at the request of 
the South African government. 

The Saskatchewan Co-Operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., was incorporated, Aug. 
25, with $100,000 capital, divided into 
100,000 shares. One of the Clauses of 
the constitution is to the effect that the 
newly formed company is to be conduct- 
ed in such a manner that, so far as pos- 
sible, no profit will be taken from, 
charged to, or exacted against, any mem- 
ber of the company on the marketing of 
his grain. A. E. Wilson, of Indian Head, 
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Sask., has been appointed president of 
the organization, and A. J. McPhail vice 
president. 

A tract of 300 acres of land at Car- 
man, Man., has this year been sown to 
a new type of rust resisting wheat, 
known as kota. It is expected to yield 
from one third to one half more than 
marquis sown at the same time. This 
new wheat has received only one rain- 
fall of any quantity, and in spite of the 
abnormal rust conditions in Manitoba 
this season, is in excellent condition, and 
shows no signs of rust. M. S. Awes, 
Grand Forks, N. D., and C. J. Kane, 
Minneapolis, are associated with local 
grain experts at Carman in this experi- 
ment, and profess themselves satisfied 
with the results obtained. There is said 
to be a big demand for kota wheat for 
seed purposes. Three carloads of the 
sample have been milled, and the results 
are said to have proved its milling quali- 
ties equal to those of marquis wheat, and 
that it is just as valuable for bread mak- 
ing. G. Rock. 





Canadian Exports 
Canadian flour, millfeed and oatmeal ex- 
ports for July and June, 1923: 


FLOUR, BBLS 














To— July June 
United Kingdom ......... 369,457 397,944 
oo fee eee eee 17,856 16,617 
EEE rere Lorene 2,198 1,422 
Newfoundland ...........>+ 15,140 41,814 
re eee eee eae 8,461 2,989 
FS ee . 5,357 6,484 
MN, 46 6h 400s 05-0 06-0'9 17,812 17,799 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 12,628 24,497 
Other Br. West Indies..... 12,195 12,114 
British South Africa ...... 4,088 17,423 
J Ser 255 515 
PRUNUO 66 howe eee snssivece 107 410 
ORTON. TORO cccscvcvseces 125 157 
Other British West Africa. 815 30 
BOOCMAMIGR 6 bacdvceceovecoeds 1,495 2,264 
British Honduras ......... 295 665 
British Guiana ........... 18,034 24,602 
0 EE ee ee ee 17,004 16,002 
| Te CT Tare eee eee 8,054 1,000 
on | GEL PEREE RELL Le 63 408 
i SPT eee Tee 350 een 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 700 685 
CUBR ceccccccectecscveses 22,703 16,614 
BORE. 6566-0 6 0-00e ee eeas vane 4,480 7,567 
pO ee eer iar 1,016 645 
RL. 6 46.04.4444 5 DON COs Oe 5 eee 
SPOUROTTE 6c cccereewesvees 7,898 43,065 
DOUROR GAMIGGR 5c ccccsciows 1,308 650 
Dutch West Indies ........ 305 185 
) PPT ee eee 846 8,344 
PUMIANE 20. ccccenvecsveses 18,618 25,239 
French West Indies ...... 1,629 900 
ERT esccvureutceseuse 65,522 102,235 
SL. & Alp as 0:6-0.0'9:0 484 60602 13,026 928 
GUBEOMAGIR ca cicccsseccecs aeevs 50 
reer ree rere 1,304 3,106 
BRR Soccdeeeeeseseeverses 321 3,810 
EL 6 06-0:6.00-a 6-00 00 09004 2,260 15,649 
Serre rire eee 321 356 
Spanish Africa .......00. 154 1,050 
Jugo-Slavia .......eeeeees 2,066 eae 
i. Wan ese yam eek ee wes 1,020 2,816 
eo SPT err ere ree 20 cee 
MOKICO ..ccccseccvsovscves 995 750 
DORCOTIMMGD 2c ccesovcuere 7,746 9,255 
I x io 000:0.0:0:50.0:4'0:50-4:0 71,696 
|) ee See ee 1,553 S85 
0” Ser eet ere ee 14,248 50,809 
Philippine Islands ........ 250 ve 
Portuguese Africa ........ 585 2,638 
ee Te eeeeeeene 1,941 1,798 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 137 790 
BweEden ...cccccvcccevcvess 5,889 5,407 
EE skew atvenccectentses. 64300 571 
Veresuela .....ccsccccsess 9,825 12,666 

ROD 6.000600 6 otevewss 775,176 904,619 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— July June 
United States .....eeeecee. 162,352 139,329 
BPOFMAUGS occcccccvcvencveae 4,614 3,323 
British Guiana ........... 352 278 
Barbados ....cccceccscccs eae 28 
SOMRBIOE se ricccvevevcesss 105 eee 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... eee 500 
Other British West Indies. 31 279 
Newfoundland ............ 699 1,649 
COME ccccecsoccviesvesesses 600 oan 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .. 100 

TORS oc cvccccsccesseocs 168,853 145,356 

OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 

To— July June 
United Kingdom .......... 52,570 12,261 
RE OED 0 6-0.kssbadvece “aeues 500 
Bermuda ........ 7 5 
British Guiana .. 105 245 
British South via 1,224 4,008 
BAPDOGOs ...cccccvevecrcses 135 402 
JAMAICA .cccccscccccccces 27 8 
Other British West Indies. 24 68 
Newfoundland ..........++ 119 856 
WEE a eeasscrcesrccsgeusece evs 7 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 5 9 
DOMMAPE 2c cccccsceverscs 550 
EEE 00.6 60.00 8. 09.0084 0% 600 770 

BOCRIS cecviccscsococesive 55,536 18,369 





Prices of soy beans in Dairen, Man- 
churia, and quotations, c.if., United 
States ports, are practically the same 
as last year. Due to the fact that such 
a large proportion of the soy beans 
grown in the United States are now sold 
for seed purposes, market prices in 
China and the United States are not 
closely comparable. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXXVII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. 


A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 


western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER XXIX. CHARGES 
AND TARIFF RULES 


NOTE.—See, also, chapters on Discrimi- 
nation and Milling-in-Transit Privileges. 


SECTION 280. IN GENERAL 


Carriers subject to the interstate com- 
merce act cannot make a joint rate with 
an ocean carrier. Transportation within 
the United States must be treated as 
separate transportation, as to which the 
regular rates must be charged and col- 
lected. (Wisconsin supreme court in 
Waters vs. Pfister & Vogel Leather Co., 
186 N.W. 173.) 

Regularly published interstate freight 
rates are binding upon both shipper and 
carrier, although excessive in fact, until 
changed by action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. (Iowa supreme court, 
Sheldon vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., 169 N.W. 189.) 


SECTION 281. CONFLICTING RATES 


There can be but one legal rate on a 
given commodity between two points, and 
if tariffs contain two distinct and conflict- 
ing rates for the same shipment, the ship- 
per is entitled to the benefit of the lower 
of these rates. These points were declared 
by the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit, in the case of Na- 
tional Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co., 246 Fed. 
588, in which, however, plaintiff unsuc- 
cessfully sought to recover a supposed 
overcharge on grain shipments made from 
a South Dakota station to Duluth. 

A short branch line, extending from 
Andover, S. D., to Harlem, N. D., feeds 
the defendant’s Pacific Coast line. Cogs- 
well, N. D., on this branch and served also 
by the Soo Line, had a rate of 14c on 
flaxseed, wheat, barley and oats shipped 
to Duluth. The same rates applied to 
Brampton, N. D., seven or eight miles 
south of Cogswell. But the same tariff 
showed the higher rates of 1914c on flax- 
seed, and 15c on wheat, barley and oats 
from Newark, S. D., nearer the junction 
point on defendant’s main line than 
Brampton or Cogswell. Attached to the 
tariff was the clause: 

“Between stations on the C., M. & St. 
P. Ry. rates to or from intermediate sta- 
tions shall be the same as shown to or 
from the next more distant station to or 
from which rates are named.” 

In suing to recover $601.99, claimed to 
have been extorted from plaintiff elevator 
company by defendant on shipments made 
from Newark to Duluth and charged for 
at the rates of 191/,c and 15c, respectively, 
above mentioned, plaintiff asserted that 
the quoted clause entitled it to the same 
rates applying to Brampton, “the next 
more distant station.” 

In defense it was first contended by the 
railway company that the United States 
district court, in which the suit was 
brought, had no jurisdiction over the con- 
troversy; that the case should have been 
brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for reparation. But the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, reviewing a judg- 
ment of the district court, decided that 
where, as in this case, there was no ques- 
tion raised as to the reasonableness of a 
rate, and the controversy involved a mere 
interpretation of schedules, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is not exclusive, and an action may 
be maintained in the United States dis- 
trict court, 

On the main point the court concluded 
that the general provision in the tariff for 
applying to intermediate stations rates to 
or from the next more distant stations 
must be interpreted as being limited to 
stations not expressly named in the sched- 
ules. Accordingly it was decided that 
defendant properly collected the rates 
published to cover shipments from the 
station in question, although such rates 
were higher than those applying to the 
next more distant station. The court 
said, as showing that distance does not 


necessarily control the interrelation of 
rates: 

“It is notorious that the rates from the 
Pacific Coast to Chicago are many of 
them much lower than the rates over the 
same road from the intermountain coun- 
try to Chicago.” 

For another decision holding that, if a 
railway company’s published tariffs pro- 
vide conflicting freight rates for a given 
shipment, a shipper is entitled to the 
benefit of the lower rate, see 153 N. Y. 
Supp. 966. 

But when a railroad company has two 
lines between two given stations, one in- 
terstate and one intrastate, and the inter- 
state line is the shorter and has easier 
grades, and a shipper gives no routing, 
the railroad company is entitled to route 
over the interstate line and to recover 
interstate freight charges, although those 
charges are higher than the ones appli- 
cable to the intrastate line. This is the 
gist of the decision handed down by the 
Minnesota supreme court in the case of 
Comstock Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Great 
Northern Railway Co., 163 N.W. 280. 

Plaintiff failed in an effort to secure a 
refund of the difference between inter- 
state and intrastate charges on 111 cars 
of grain shipped from Comstock, Minn., 
to Minneapolis. Comstock is 15 miles 
south of Moorhead, and intrastate trans- 
portation would require a back haul. By 
using another of defendant’s lines, the 
shipments were carried for seven miles 
through North Dakota territory, and the 
railroad company proved that that was 
the easier as well as shorter route over 
which the freight could be moved. 

“The carrier, in the absence of shipping 
directions, is not bound to do the unrea- 
sonable thing in order to secure an antici- 
pated cheaper rate for the shipper,” says 
the supreme court. “Not only the easier 
grade and shorter distance called for the 
interstate route for these cars, but, what 
is more persuasive, the intrastate route 
would have involved a back haul of 15 
miles. This cannot in reason be de- 


manded.” 
: * 


How the freight charges on a shipment 
of flour from Coffeyville, Kansas, to 
Smithland, Texas, should be computed 
was the question before the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth 
circuit, in the case of Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. vs. Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., 273 Fed. 518. A decision which had 
been made by Judge Pollock, of the 
United States district court for Kansas, 
in favor of the mill, was reversed. 

The shipment traversed three railroads 
in reaching its destination. There was 
no established through rate applying, and 
it was agreed that the proper charge was 
to be made up by combining the lowest 
intermediate rates applicable. 

The Kansas City Southern hauled the 
car into, through and to a point beyond 
Texarkana, al the sole question pre- 
sented was what rate between that sta- 
tion and the destination should be ap- 
plied in making the computation. This 
road had in force a rate of 8c on ship- 
ments from Texarkana to Smithland, but 
a rate of 18c on shipments moving into 
Texarkana from other points and thence 
to Smithland. 

“We do not doubt that the 8c rate ap- 
plied only to shipments originating at 
Texarkana,” says the higher court, “and 
that the 18c rate applied to through 
shipments, such as this. We cannot con- 
sider the question as to whether the 18c 
rate was unreasonable.” 

The last sentence of the opinion alludes 
to the point that the reasonableness of 
an interstate freight rate is a question 
to be determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In Port Arthur Milling Co. vs. Texar- 
kana & Fort Smith Railway Co., 28 Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Reports, 697, 
it was held that, where there was a lower 
rate on export shipments to Port Arthur 


than on domestic shipments to the same 
point, a shipper was not entitled to the 
lower rate on shipments intended for ex- 
port but not covered by a notation “For 
Export” on the shipping documents. The 
Commission cited a declaration of the 
United States Supreme Court in Coe vs. 
Errol, 116 U. S. 517, that a shipper’s state 
of mind cannot control outward indica- 
tions. 


SECTION 282. CHANGES IN RATES 


Giving effect to the settled public pol- 
icy to prevent railway companies from 
charging excessive rates, or discriminat- 
ing between different shippers, different 
localities and different commodities, it 
was decided by the Minnesota supreme 
court in the case of National Elevator Co. 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co., 173 N. W. 418, that a railway 
company doing an intrastate business in 
Minnesota might reduce its rates to ail 
shippers on all commodities and at all 
stations in the state, without obtaining 
the consent of the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. But it was held that 
the original rates could not afterwards 
be restored without the consent of the 
commission after a hearing upon the fair- 
ness and reasonableness of the proposed 
change. 


SECTION 283. SWITCHING CHARGES 


Speaking of the right of a railway 
company to make charges for delivering 
carload shipments on private tracks, the 
Florida supreme court says: 

“It does not necessarily follow that, 
because a carrier delivers freight in car- 
loads to consignees on private sidetracks, 
such service was made in substitution of 
a delivery which might otherwise have 
been made on the free or station side- 
tracks. The service of delivering freight 
to consignees in carloads on private or 
industrial sidings is a service which may 
not in the present state of the law be re- 
quired of the railroads, but, on the other 
hand, it is not a service which is forbid- 
den. 

“It would seem, therefore, to lie more 
within the field of contract than in the 
domain of the duties to the public of a 
public service corporation. If the service 
is of some benefit to the patron of the 
road, and involves some service by and 
expense to the railway company, and is 
no part of the transportation, but in ad- 
dition thereto, the company is entitled to 
charge for the service, and in such charge 
is not confined to the actual cost of it.” 
(State vs. Florida East Coast Railway 
Co., 68 So. 761.) 

In holding that the Minnesota distance 
tariff law covering intrastate shipments 
did not apply to switching operations nor 
to movements from place to place within 
a city or district constituting a single 
shipping point, the Minnesota supreme 
court pointed out, in the case of Com- 
mercial Club of City of Duluth vs. North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., 165 N. W. 270, 
how switching service is to be distin- 
guished from actual transportation for 
the purpose of applying proper freight 
rates. 

In this suit the commercial club estab- 
lished the point that the railway company 
was merely entitled to switching charges 
on the movement of freight between Du- 
luth and certain suburbs, and not to main- 
tain a distance tariff to cover such service. 
Speaking for the court, Mr. Justice Hal- 
lam said: 

“The limits of a shipping point are not 
necessarily coincident with the limits of a 
city. They may be more extensive. Per- 
haps they may be less extensive, but usu- 
ally not. The important question is 
whether the district is a single industrial 
center. This is usually a question of 
fact... . 

“In determining that question, the ex- 
tent of the district, the industrial relation 
of one part to another, the nature of the 
traffic, are things to be considered. 
Whether the traffic is handled by train 
crews or switching crews, and whether on 
waybills or switching orders, are matters 
to be considered, but the manner of han- 
dling is not decisive. The fact that the 
railroad and the public have acquiesced in 
applying a switching tariff is important 
when that fact appears, as it does here.” 


SECTION 284, STOPPING CARS IN TRANSIT 


In the case of United States vs. Swift, 
255 Fed. 291, the United States circuit 
court of appeals had occasion to decide 
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the following points of law relating to 
transportation of freight: 

A published tariff containing a clause 
permitting stopping in transit of freight 
billed at carload rates for partial load- 
ing or. unloading, and a clause fixing $3 
as the charge per car for each “stop” 
where a car is “stopped off,” do not make 
the extra charge of $3 applicable to un- 
loading of freight in transit, where the 
car is not taken from the train. 

A shipper is entitled to rely upon a 
fair and reasonable construction of tariff 
rules as published, unaffected by any con- 
trary interpretation placed on such rules 
by tariff experts. “The public posting of 
tariffs will be largely useless if the car- 
rier’s interpretation is to be dependent 
upon tradition and the arbitrary prac- 
tices of a general freight office. A classi- 
fication sheet is put before the public for 
its information. It is supposed to be ex- 
pressed in plain terms, so that the ordi- 
nary business man can understand it, and, 
in connection with the rate sheets, can 
determine for himself what can be law- 
fully charged for transportation.” 

“A shipper making shipments in car- 
load lots has the right to bill to a single 
consignee, though the contents of the car 
may be intended for different in«ivid- 
uals.” 

Where an interstate car is to be stopped 
in transit at two intermediate poin's for 
partial unloading, and the rates to each 


of these points are the same as to the 
destination, the carrier is entitle and 
required to collect the rate to the first 
point, plus the local rate to the second 
stop from the first stop, and plus the local 
rate from the second stop to the destina- 
tion. (Iowa supreme court, Sheldon ys. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 169 N. W. 189.) 


Demurrage and Storage Charges 
SECTION 285, IN GENERAL 


“Inasmuch as the primary duty of a 
carrier in carrying goods includes deliv- 
ery of the goods to the consignee al des- 
tination, it is in no event entitled to charge 
demurrage until such duty is performed. 
And this duty is not performed so as to 
authorize it to charge demurrage unless 
it delivers the goods at such point and 
in such manner as to enable the consignee 
to receive them without inconvenience, de- 
lay, or interruption; but if a car is placed 
and kept in a suitable place for unloading 
for the free time prescribed by the rule, 
and the consignee fails to unload it, he 
will be liable for car service thereafter, 
although the car may not at all times be 
in a convenient place for unloading, pro- 
vided he is not thereafter unreasonably 
hindered and delayed in unloading. 
Where consignees refuse to accept deliv- 
ery, except on a designated track where 
delivery could not be made, the carrier 
is not bound to make delivery elsewhere 
before the commencement of the running 
of full time.” 10 Corpus Juris, 467. 

* * 

A novel demurrage question was de- 
cided by the Wisconsin supreme court in 
favor of a shipper in the case of Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co. vs. Pulp 
Wood Co., 159 N.W. 734. Defendant or- 
dered cars for shipment of a commodity 
upon which there was no railway em!argo, 
but loaded them with tabooed goods. The 
carrier refused to move the shipment, and 
the shipper refused to unload the freight. 
Several wath later the embargo was lift- 
ed and the cars went forward, but the 
carrier claimed demurrage for the pre- 
vious detention of the cars. In affirming 
a judgment adverse to the claim, the 
supreme court, after noting that the car- 
rier could have unloaded the freigh! and 
thus released the cars, said: 

“The refusal by the railroad company 
to accept the shipment and its refu-«l to 
unload the cars necessarily implies t!:at it 
did not devote the cars to a trans} orta- 
tion of this shipment during the time that 
they stood at Mellen prior to Auz. 1%, 
when the company accepted the shipment 
for transportation. Under these condi- 
tions the cars were not used in transporta- 
tion until acceptance of the shipment for 
transportation, and hence were not sub- 
ject to a demurrage charge in connection 
therewith for the period prior to the two 
days’ free time for loading them under 
the car service rules.” 

* * 

One section of the Missouri statutes 

prescribed a penalty against a railway 
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company for neglect to place carload 
shipments on delivery tracks within 24 
hours after their arrival (12 hours at sta- 
tions having but one delivery track). An- 
other section made a shipper or consignee 
liable for $1 vane | demurrage on each car 
spotted for loading or unloading, after 
the expiration of 48 hours on all cars of 
less than 60,000 Ibs capacity, and after 
72 hours on cars of greater capacity. 
Under these provisions it was held by 
the Missouri supreme court, in the case 
of State ex rel. Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. vs. Public Service Commis- 
sion, 178 S. W. 55, that a railway com- 
pany was not entitled to make an addi- 
tional charge for “track storage,” which 
was included in the statutory charge for 
detention of cars. The supreme court 
aptly stated that it was just as absurd to 
ermit a railway company to impose an 
additional charge for use of the track 
when demurrage is charged for detention 
of aca! standing on that track as it would 
be to permit a landlord to collect ground 


rent in addition to an agreed rental for 
a building standing on the particular 
ground 

~ * 


The Boston & Maine Railroad filed an 


interstate tariff providing for storage 
charges against goods not unloaded with- 
in free iime. The Oceanic Steam Naviga- 


tion Co. afterwards notified the railroad 
company that on account of a longshore- 
men’s strike it was prevented from for- 
warding traffic required to be loaded 
within 30 days after arrival in Boston, 
and would not accept responsibility for 
accruing storage charges. 

The railroad company replied that, un- 
der the established tariffs, storage charges 
must be collected, and that the yee 4 
company would be held liable for suc 
charges accrued against freight forward- 


ed by it. The steamship company re- 
quested a copy of the tariffs, which was 
sent, and shipments were received by that 
company, apparently without further ne- 


gotiations on the point; the shipments 
being made under single bills of lading 
for carriage by both companies. 

Under these circumstances, the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court held, in 
a case brought by the railroad company 
against the steamship company to recover 
storage charges: 

(1) That an interstate carrier is bound 
to collect established storage charges due 
it; (2) that it possesses a lien against the 
goods to secure payment of such charges; 
(3) that the steamship company impli- 
edly assumed responsibility for storage 
charges accrued against goods received by 
it; (4) that a clause in the through bills 
of lading entitling the railroad company, 
“in case of physical necessity,” “to for- 
ward said goods by any railway or route 
between the point of shipment and the 
point of destination” did not require the 
railroad company to forward the goods 
from the seaboard by another steamship 
line when the longshoremen’s strike ob- 
structed the particular steamship com- 
pany, such clause being properly inter- 
preted as limited to the railroad termi- 
nus; and (5) that stipulations between the 
shipper and the railroad and steamship 
companies, severally, that the carriers 
should not be liable for delays caused 
by strikes, did not release the railroad 
company’s right and duty to recover stor- 
age charges accruing under the facts 
above stated. (116 N.E. 260.) 

* * 


A terminal carrier of interstate ship- 
ments of flour for export was not entitled 
to collect storage charges at the seaboard 
not provided for by its published tariff 
schedules, according to the decision of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court, lately announced in the case 
of Raymond Hadley Corporation vs. Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad Co., 227 N. Y. 648. 
_ The plaintiff, engaged in buying flour 
in carload lots at the mills and shipping 
it to the Atlantic seaboard, shipped 109 
cars from western points and Canada over 
defendant’s road on local bills of ladin 
consigned to Mystic Wharf, Boston, wi 
the notation: “For export under terms 
of the Order in Council No. 1950-B, Sep- 
tember 20, 1915,” 

Che cars arrived at the port of Boston 
between December, 1915, and February, 
1916, and because of delay in exporting, 
defendant assessed $4,965.31 storage 
charges, which, being paid under protest, 
Plaintiff sued to recover, on -the ground 
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that they were not authorized by the de- 
fendant’s tariffs. The salient parts of the 
court’s opinion are as follows: 

“The bills of lading contained a pro- 
vision for ‘a reasonable charge for stor- 
age’ in the cars or at a warehouse after 
the expiration of two days’ notice of ar- 
rival, exclusive of legal holidays. This 
was all interstate commerce, however, and 
by virtue of the provisions of . . . the 
interstate commerce act . . . the carrier 
was prohibited from making any stor- 
age charge, or charge for any service 
connected with the transportation and de- 
livery of freight, other than those au- 
thorized by the tariff schedule filed. . . . 

“Since the carrier prepared the tariff 
schedules, it is not entitled to have them 
liberally construed in its favor, and the 
rule of fair and reasonable construction 
applies. . . . By the tariff schedule of 
the defendant in force at the times in 
question, for part of the period free stor- 
age for 30 days was allowed on export 
freight on Mystic Wharf, and later this 
period was reduced to 15 days, and after 
the lapse of the free period a storage 
charge on tonnage basis was prescribed.” 

Referring to the fact that after some 
of the flour had remained for some time 
on the wharf it was removed by defendant 
carrier to other storage, the court re- 
marks that while the convenience of the 
carrier in transacting its general business 
warranted it in removing the goods on 
the plaintiff’s failure to provide for 
prompt export, the railway company was 
not entitled to collect anything for the 
cost of removal or storage elsewhere, be- 
cause there was no provision therefor in 
its published schedules. 

But Mr. Justice Laughlin, speaking for 
the court, said that it seemed to him that 
the defendant should be permitted, under 
the circumstances, to recover storage 
charges, in accordance with the tariffs, as 
if the goods had remained on the wharf, 
and this allowance was made a part of 


the judgment. 
* a 


Where a demurrage rule provides that 
loaded cars shall be deemed to have been 
delivered to the consignee when they 
would have been placed on his switch 
track except for the fact that the track 
was full, the track is to be deemed to be 
“full,” although it would have actually 
held more cars, if there were so many 
cars on the track that no more could be 
accommodated without interfering with 
unloading operations. 

This rule was announced by the Wis- 
consin supreme court in a case in which 
it was also decided that it constitutes an 
unlawful discrimination for a railway 
company to agree with a particular ship- 
per that until further notice no cars will 
be furnished to others for shipment of 
certain commodities. (149 N.W. 751.) 

See, also, a Massachusetts decision cited 


in section 293, on the question as to when 
charges are earned, 


SECTION 286. FAULT AS AN ELEMENT OF 
DEMURRAGE LIABILITY 


No demurrage can be exacted from the 
consignee of a shipment unless delay in 
unloading is clearly attributable to his 
fault, held the Alabama supreme court 
in the case of Camody vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., 84 So. 824. In 
this case it appeared that, before deliv- 
ery of a shipment was made to plaintiff, 
some controversy arose concerning own- 
ership of the freight, and plaintiff re- 
fused to give defendant carrier a bond 
indemnifying it against liability in mak- 
ing delivery. Delay in unloading ensued. 
Under these circumstances the court said: 

“This means, of course, that the carrier, 
in the circumstances named, may retain 
possession unless the consignee will make 
a bond indemnifying him against loss that 
may arise out of the delivery of property 
to which another may have a superior 
title; but it does not mean that the fail- 
ure or refusal of the consignee to make 
such a bond can be attributed to him as a 
fault. 

“We do not think that a shipper or con- 
signee can be held, for demurrage for the 
sole reason that he fails or refuses to 
make such a bond. His right in and to 
the property shipped cannot be made to 
depend upon his ability, or even his will- 
ingness, to indemnify the carrier, and so, 
for that reason, he cannot be adjudged 
in default for his lack of ability or will- 
ingness to indemnify.” 


SECTION 287. WHO IS ENTITLED TO 
DEMURRAGE ? 


A decision reached by the Arkansas su- 
preme court on the effect of the Arkansas 
demurrage act will doubtless be found to 
be a pertinent precedent in interpreting 
similar statutes in other states, on the 
right of a railway company to collect de- 
murrage charges when the only service 
rendered by it is Switching. 

The decision, which was announced in 
the case of Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Co. vs. Ball & Philpot, 203 
S.W. 284, is to the effect that the provi- 
sion of the act for a charge of $5 per day 
for detention of each car by a shipper 
beyond 48 hours allowed for loading must 
be read as entitling only the railway com- 
pany from which the car was ordered, and 
not another company switching the car as 
agent for the first carrier, to collect such 
demurrage. 

In this case it appeared that the plain- 
tiff, at a particular point in Arkansas, 
switched cars to and from an industrial 
track for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co. at a stipulated 
charge. The demurrage charges involved 
in the controversy covered cars ordered 
by defendants from the Iron Mountain 
for transportation of freight over that 
line, it issuing bills of lading after 
switching of the cars to an interchange 
track. 

It was held that the mere fact that the 
Rock Island receipted to the Iron Moun- 
tain for cars received for switching for 
loading and return, and was charged 55c 
per day for each day cars should be held, 
did not entitle it to collect demurrage 
from shippers. 

“There is nothing in the statute author- 
izing the transfer of the right to collect 
demurrage charges,” said the supreme 
court. “This right under the statute is 
personal to the shipping carrier.” 


SECTION 288. UNDERCHARGES 

It will be remembered that when the 
wife-dominated Mr. Bumble in “Oliver 
Twist” was informed that the law pre- 
sumed that an offense committed by Mrs. 
Bumble in his presence was committed 
under his influence, rendering him legally 
responsible, he said: “If the law supposes 
that, . . . the law is a ass—a idiot.” 

At first blush the layman may feel in- 
clined to an opinion that the same criti- 
cism applies to the now well-settled legal 
principle that every shipper is conclusive- 
ly presumed to know what interstate 
freight rates have become effective 
through filing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


But the justness of the presumption. 


becomes manifest when it is seen that 
such a rule is necessary in order to pro- 
mote the intention of Congress to prevent 
unjust discrimination between shippers, 
for to permit a shipper to plead ignorance 
as to the lawful rate on a particular 
shipment as a basis for enforcing a right 
to a low rate quoted through the carrier’s 
agent’s mistake would open the door to 
fraudulent practices. 

So the South Carolina supreme court 
decided, in the case of Southern Railway 
Co. vs. Wilmont Oil Mills, 89 S.E. 476, 
that interstate freight schedules govern- 
ing a particular shipment were legal, al- 
though not posted in the office from which 
the shipment was made, they having been 
duly filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and in a division freight 
office, and notice having been posted in 
the shipping office that the schedules were 
on file in the division office. 

Quoting an earlier decision, the court 
said: “No liability of a carrier can be 
predicated upon the misrepresentations 
or mistakes of its agents as to the rates. 
; . Passengers and shippers are con- 
clusively presumed to know them, as well 
as the agents of the carriers.” 

* * 


The North Carolina supreme court has 
laid down the following legal proposi- 
tions: 

“A carrier cannot, directly or indirect- 
ly, contract for a rate different from that 
specified in its schedules. . . . A carrier 
may recover from a shipper, who has 
paid the legal rate, a refund made to the 
shipper by carrier’s agent, either by mis- 
take of carrier of through agent’s illegal 
act. . . . The carrier is bound to col- 
lect and the shipper to pay the published 
rates, even though the agent of the car- 
rier has by his conduct caused the ship- 
per to pay a lower rate to his prejudice 
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in fixing the price of his goods, or in 
any other way. . . . Ignorance of a ship- 
per as to correct rates will not excuse him, 
and he should not rely on representations 
of the carrier or his agent as to them.” 
(100 S.E. 341.) 


* a 


In recent years there have *héen’ fre- 
quent adjudications to the effect that 
where an agent of a railway company 
makes a mistake in quoting or collecting 
a freight rate on an interstate shipment, 
thereby resulting in a charge of less than 
published rates, the company is neverthe- 
less entitled to collect the full published 
rate. 

A decision of the Alabama supreme 
court in the case of Western Railway of 
Alabama vs. Collins, 78 So. 833, follows 
this general rule, but adds an important 
qualification, by holding that, where goods 
are shipped to a seller’s order for the 
sole purpose of securing payment of 
draft attached to the bill of lading and 
drawn on the buyer, and where the latter 
takes up the bill and the shipment, pay- 
ing the rate actually charged, the shipper 
cannot be held liable for the excess of 
the lawful rate above the charges actually 
made in the first instance and collected 
from the buyer. The court made these 
concise statements broadly covering the 
question of liability for freight charges: 

“The liability of a consignee for freight 
charges is not affected by the carrier’s 
waiving or losing its lien on the goods by 
delivery without first collecting the 
freight... . 

“Under the interstate commerce act, 
the freight rate of an interstate shipment 
is not that named in the bill of lading or 
contract of shipment, but the lawful rate 
existing at the time, whether or not such 
rate is known to the consignor or con- 
signee, and regardless of whether the par- 
ties were misled by the carrier as to the 
lawful rate, or whether it had posted the 
lawful rate as required by the statute; 
hence the carrier cannot, by any act, estop 
itself from demanding the lawful rate. 

And it was held that, in the first in- 
stance, the carrier under an interstate 
order bill of lading could hold either the 
shipper or the buyer, even on the latter 
becoming vested with ownership of the 
goods by taking up the bill of lading; but 
that where the carrier chooses to collect 
from the buyer, it must collect all from 
him. The charges specified in the bill of 
lading cannot be collected from him, and 
the excess necessary to make up the law- 
ful rate be enforced against the shipper. 

* * 


Another case in point was presented to 
the Wisconsin supreme court. A con- 
signee settled with a shipping seller on 
the strength of having received from the 
delivering railway company an expense 
bill stating that all freight charges had 
been paid. The statement was a mistake, 
and the railway company afterwards sued 
to recover the charges due. Upholding 
the right to recover, the supreme court 
said: 

“It is manifest that the negligent pres- 
entation by plaintiff's [a railway com- 
pany’s] agent of an erroneous expense 
bill to defendant for the shipment in 
question could be made the means of 
avoiding the legal tariffs for its service 
as carrier if it should be held to be 
estopped from collecting the freight 
charges when demanded of defendant as 
consignee. The right to private contract 
between shipper and carrier is wholly 
abrogated by the interstate commerce 
act, and the rates fixed by law are en- 
forcible by the carrier by force of law. 
Unlawful acts of a carrier’s agents in 
connection with charging and collecting 
the legal rates for transportation cannot 
be made the foundation of an estoppel 
to prevent the carrier from enforcing the 
legal rate against those liable therefor.” 
(180 N. W. 846.) 


(Chapter XXIX to be Continued.) 





Throughout the countries of western 
and central Europe there has been a 
most striking decrease in the consump- 
tion of barley since the outbreak of the 
war, due in part to the marked curtail- 
ment of the brewing industry in such 
countries as England, Germany and Aus- 
tria during that period. The inability 
of the barley importing countries to ob- 
tain cheap mixed barley from Russia as 
a feed for animals has also had a deter- 
rent influence on consumption. 
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About all that could be said of the New 
York flour market for the week ending 
Sept. 1 was that it held its own—that is 
to say, it did not slump into the stag- 
nancy of the spring months, neither did 
it record, generally, sales of note. Busi- 
ness was of comparatively small lots, 
chiefly for immediate shipment, as buyers 
could apparently see no advantage in 
taking care of their future needs to any 
great extent, with the uncertain wheat 
market. While the break in wheat rather 
undermined confidence, some buyers took 
advantage of the lower prices to antici- 
pate slightly their coming requirements. 

There was no exceptional demand for 
any particular grade of flour. Some 
brokers reported fair sales and, taken 
as a whole, August has been the best 
month for some time. There seems no 
good reason why business should not con- 
tinue to pick up, making September even 
better. 

The range in prices, both for spring 
and Kansas flours, has been very wide. 
As a general thing, buyers’ ideas were 
far below those of mills, though with a 
range of at least 50c bbl on spring stand- 
ard patents or hard winter straights it 
seemed as though every one could be 
suited. 

Canadian flours were at a premium for 
immediate shipment, because of the dif- 
ficulty in getting wheat. Interest in rye 
flour was not very keen, but where buyers 
gave any attention to it the price had to 
be right for a sale. Quotations ranged 
about $3.85@4.25. 


EXPORT MARKET 


In the export market, sales were chiefly 
of soft winter straights, and demand was 
better. Sales to northern European ports 
assumed quite liberal proportions, and the 
Greek situation was an interesting fea- 
ture. With the removal of governmental 
restrictions, merchants of this country 
should be in the market regularly for 
liberal quantities. ‘The Greeks have been 
accustomed to using a good deal of Cana- 
dian flour, but it is hoped that American 
mills will get a share of the coming busi- 
ness, now that it is in private hands. 
Greek buyers may find, coming into the 
open market again for their wheat and 
flour, a different proposition from gov- 
ernment purchases, with ensuing price 
subsidizing where necessary. The con- 
cerns which, like some in New York, have 
kept their own men on the spot, should 
now be in position to reap the reward, 
and it is understood that good-sized lots 
have already gone forward for sale there. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.55@7.15, standard patents $6@ 
6.50, clears $5.50@5.80; soft winter 
straights, $4.50@4.85; hard winter pat- 
ents $6@6.50, straights $5.40@6, clears 
$4.50@5.25,—all in jutes. Receipts, 154,- 
445 bbls; exports, 107,675. 


WHEAT 


In the early part of the week ending 
Sept. 1 the market declined, but toward 
the close was steadier, though with an 
absence of activity. The trade was not 
inclined to take chances on the short side 
of the market, in view of the European 
political situation, although belligerent 
developments did not seem probable be- 
tween Italy and Greece. Export sales 


were small for the entire week, and their 
absence was a discouraging factor. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.141% ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., export, $1.40% ; 
No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.15; 
No. 1 Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.27%,; 


No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.09. 
Receipts, 511,000 bus; exports, 138,770. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The cash situation in the corn market 
was the principal sustaining factor. 
Throughout the week the September po- 
sition showed most strength. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.0714%4; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.06; No. 2 white, $1.07%. Receipts, 
137,000 bus, 

The oats market showed little new 
feature. The movement of new oats was 
increased with liberal receipts at primary 
points. Cash markets were steady. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 511,@52c; No. 3 
white, 4914,@50c. Receipts, 322,000 bus. 


NOTES 


David Coulter, of Coulter & Coulter, 
is on a trip of several weeks through the 
West. 

Clarence H. Smith left on Aug. 28 on 
a short trip to Inman, Kansas, to visit 
the Enns Milling Co. 

Friends of L. A. Viviano, New York 
flour broker, will be sorry to hear of the 
death of his mother, Mrs. Rosa Viviano, 
on Aug. 29. 

Ansel S, Leo is handling for the met- 
ropolitan district the flour put out py the 
new rye unit of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The New York Produce Exchange Golf 
Club is to hold its fall tournament at the 
Knollwood Country Club, near White 
Plains, on Sept, 20, 

Ernest Brewer spent the several days 
preceding and including Labor Day on a 
trip to Canada, combining business and 
pleasure at Montreal and Quebec. 

P. Dénszelmann, of Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, who has been in this country for a 
month visiting his connections, sailed for 
home on Sept. 1, on the Volendam. 

John Seaver and Albert Janss spent 
their vacation at Echo Lake in the White 
Mountains, where they were joined just 
before Labor Day by F. O. Seaver. 

Morris Rosenfeld, founder of Morris 
Rosenfeld, Inc., in the Produce Exchange, 
has retired from the business, leaving it 
in the hands of his sons, Emanuel and 
Jacob. 


B. H. Wunder, manager of the New 
York office of Harry E. White & Co., left 
for Chicago on Aug. 28 to bring his fam- 
ily home, and stopped off at Toledo to 
visit the Mennel Milling Co. 

W. E. Campbell, who has been with A. 
J. Gardner, New York broker, for about 
a year, has taken the New England ter- 
ritory as representative for the Thomas 
Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
spent nearly a week in New York, be- 
ginning with Aug. 26, on his way down 
from New England en route to the bak- 
ers’ convention at French Lick Springs. 

John H. Peek, of Kansas City, former- 
ly with the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
is expected in New York during the week 
of Sept. 14. It will not be surprising if 
a number of millers find it necessary to be 
in New York at that time along with 
Messrs. Dempsey and Firpo. 

The following applications from New 
York and vicinity have been reported in 
the Official Gazette of the Patent Office: 
Guaranty and Double-A, Ward Baking 
Co., for bread; Vitavose, Ward Baking 
Co., for bread, cake, etc; Dotty Delite, 
Joe Lowe Co., Inc., Brooklyn, for cake; 
Urban’s, omnes Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, poultry feeds. 

Effective Sept. 1, G. Krause, former] 
connected with the firm of Cake 
Krause, will associate himself with s, R. 
Strisik, of this city, and the firm name, 
instead of S. R. Strisik Co., will hereafter 


be S. R. Strisik & Co. As the parties 
mentioned are active in their business 
and highly oo in the trade, success 
is predicted for the combine. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
and H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, were in New York 
the greater part of the week ending Sept. 
1. William B. Hanna, manager of the 
Boston office of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., also spent a few 
days here. 

The New York Flour Club, through 
the courtesy of G. C. Halsted, has ar- 
ranged to hold its fall tournament at the 
Garden City (L. I.) Country Club, on 
Sept. 27. As this will probably be the 
last tournament of the season, all mem- 
bers of the club and their friends are 
invited to take part, and it is hoped the 
attendance will be large. The athletic 
committee is at work on the handicaps 
now, so that each one will have an equal 
chance at the prizes, 

The bakery and main warehouse of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jersey 
City, was ordered closed by the board of 
directors on Aug. 29. This concern op- 
erates more than 5,000 retail grocery 
stores throughout the United States, more 
than 1,000 of them being in New Jersey 
and the metropolitan district of New 
York. The closing down of the Jersey 
warehouse was the result of a strike at- 
tempting to force the recognition of the 
newly organized Union of Grocery Han- 
dlers, Porters and Warehousemen, which 
desires an increase in pay for its mem- 
bers. There were a number of arrests in 
Newark for rioting, but no serious results. 
It is not expected that the New York 
branch stores will be seriously affected, 
because of the warehouse the company 
maintains in the Bronx. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The volume of business transacted in 
flour during the week ending Sept. 1 was 
of only moderate proportions, the confi- 
dence of the trade beiug shaken by fluc- 
tuations in wheat. Mill limits, however, 
were generally steadily maintained. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small, but sufficient to cover cur- 
rent needs, and buyers are indisposed to 
purchase ahead until conditions become 
more settled. Rye flour was slow of sale, 
but ruled steady at $4@4.25 bbl. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 724 bbls, 
and 12,424,926 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
1,950 sacks to Leith, 2,610 to Rotterdam, 
4,000 to London, 2,000 to Dundee and 
3,200 to Salonica. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.60@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.25@5.50. 

MILLFEED 

Offerings of millfeed were light and the 
market ruled firm, but demand was only 
moderate. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $33.50@34.50; soft 
winter bran, $34@34.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $35@35.50; flour middlings, $839@ 
40; red dog, $41@42. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was irregular, but 
closed firm at a net advance of Ic. Offer- 
ings were light, and trade was quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 417,039 bus; exports, 94,905; stock, 
1,457,728. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.07@1.08; 
No. 3, $1.04@1.05; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1@1.01; mixed, 3c under red win- 
ter. 


CORN 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. Lo- 
cal car lots advanced Ic bu, due to their 
scarcity, but there was no activity in 
trade. Receipts, 12,388 bus; stock, 7,693. 
Quotations: car lots for local trade, No. 
2 yellow $1.07@1.08, No. 3 yellow $1.06 
@1.07. 

CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand for corn products was only 
moderate, but offerings were light and the 
market ruled firm and higher in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material. Quo- 
tations, in 100-1b sacks, kiln-dried: granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.42 
@2.75; yellow and white table meal, 
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fancy, $2.42@2.75; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.42@2.75. 
OATS 

Trade in oats was quiet, and the mar- 
ket eased off %c. Offerings were mod- 
erate but ample. Receipts, 54,019 bus; 
stock, 331,667. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
50@50%,c; No. 3 white, 47@48\c. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal was quiet, but offerings were 
light and the market was firmer, with a 
fair jobbing demand. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.10; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; 
patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $8; pear! 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, coarse 
$3. 


NOTES 

Lorenzo J. Riley, assistant secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange, is enjoying 
a vacation at Point Pleasant, N. J. 

M. L. Rogers, of Wilmington, Del, 
has obtained a charter for the Betta |['eed 
Mills, Inc., with $200,000 capital stock. 

Among the recent visitors on ‘change 
were F. C. Meyer, sales manager Me- 
nomonie (Wis.) Milling Co., and J. 13. M, 
Wilcox, miller, Kansas City. 

John L. Anderson, head of the crain 
and feed business established at | \am- 
monton, N. J., many years ago |!) his 
father, the late Samuel Anderson). has 
applied for membership in the Con ner- 
cial Exchange. 

E. P. Mitchell, a member of the \‘om- 
mercial Exchange and secretary of the 
Flour Club, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., in charge of southwestern territory. 
His headquarters will be at Kansas City. 
On Aug. 28 Mr. Mitchell was entertained 
at luncheon in the Bourse by membcs of 
the Flour Club and the Commercia! Ex- 
change. There were 42 present at the 
uncheon, at which he was presented with 
a leather golf bag. Hubert J. Horan pre- 
sided. For three years Mr. Mitche!! has 
been in charge of the local office of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
He will be succeeded in that position by 
F. W. Lund. 


Samuet S. Danirts. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was irregular and quiet for 
most of the week ending Sept. 1. Springs 
and soft winters barely held their own, 
while hard winters were stronger, but at 
no time was there any activity, owing to 
fairly liberal supplies at low prices. Ex- 
porters bought a few thousand barrels 
of near-by soft winter straights within 
the range of quotations, and here and 
there the domestic trade figured in an 
occasional car lot purchase to meet some 
unexpected requirement; but, generally 
speaking, the goods were on the shelf 
and the buyers gone a-fishing, regardless 
of the war talk and the upward trend 
of wheat. 

The feature of the week was the 
strength in the Southwest as compared 
with the Northwest, which resulted in 
bringing the prices of the two sections 
closer together. The Southwest has done 
nobly on its cash wheat since realizing 
that it has raised only a small rather 
than a large crop of the grain, though 
it is a pity for its own sake that it did 
not appreciate this before July 17, when 
it was selling good straight flour around 
$5, bulk or sacks, and virtually giving 
away its dark cash wheat at 13@22c less 
than present rates, and its No. 2 hard at 
15@19c less, but better late than rcver. 

The Northwest is maintaining a s) read 
of only 3@4c on cash wheat, while the 
difference in the Southwest is 15c, with 
the inside figures still about 13¢ under 
those of the Northwest, but the | tter 
can be relied on to widen its spread «hen 
the new crop grain is out of the farmers 
hands. The big premiums on cash \ jeat 
in the leading markets indicate tha’ the 
visible supply is not owned by weak! gs. 

City mills ran full time and reported 

ood export sales and a fair domestic 
Somsend. They reduced their spring pat 
ent flour 5c bbl and feed $1 ton. wy. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barre!, 10 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
lée less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first’ patent $6.60@6.85, standard 
patent $6.10@6.35; hard winter short 
patent $6.30@6.55, straight $5.80@0.09: 
soft winter short patent $5.10@5.35 
straight (near-by) $4.35@4.60; rye flour, 
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white $3.80@4, dark $3.45@3.65. Cit 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, old, 
$7.50; winter patent, new, $5.85; winter 
straight, new, $5.35. : 

Receipts for the week ending Sept. 1 
were 31,859 bbis; exports, 13,792. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was unchanged throughout, 
with trading narrow and scattered. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $33@33.50; soft winter bran, $33.50 
@34; standard middlings, $35@35.50; 
four middlings, $87@38; red dog, 40@ 
41; city mills’ middlings, $34@35. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Sept. 1 at 714c under No. 2 red 
winter, as against 7c under the previous 
week and 8c under last year. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.0914; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.02; 
September, $1.02; October, $1.033,; new 
southern by boats on grade, No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.02; No. 3 98c, No. 4 
94c, No. 5 9le; range of new southern 
for week 82c@$1.02Y,, last year 50c@ 
$1.06',,. 

Of ‘he 338,426 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 1, 335,533 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 320,- 
000 fins. Stocks were 1,610,061 bus, 
1,524,1°| domestic and 85,570 Canadian. 

Rec: pts of new southern wheat from 
June 2 to Sept. 1 were 989,338 bus, 
agains! 805,587 in the corresponding pe- 


riod vo 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 72,586 bus, against 55,827 last 
year. 

" Special sales of wheat on Aug. 27: 1 
car spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, at 


$1.03",, and 2 cars same at $1.0214; 5,000 
bus last half September wheat at $1.03%,, 
and 5,000 same at $1.02%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.05; range of southern 
for week ending Sept. 1 90c@$1, last 
year 71@77c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$. Receipts, 10,986 bus; stock, 18,370. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Sept. 1, 1923, 407,590 bus; 
year ago, 685,720, 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, old, 50c asked; No. 3 white, 
domestic, old, 4814c asked. Receipts, 
39,809 bus; stock, 87,265. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2 western, 
spot, 7354c; No. 2, spot, 7434c. Receipts, 
6,136 bus; stock, 144,104. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in August, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts— --Exports— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbis..... 163 152 72 66 

Wheat, bus.... 2,049 6,354 1,455 4,894 

Corn, bus...... 48 1,160 20% 1,032 

Oats, bus...... 104 547 oes 20 

a” ae 68 2,375 9 2,389 

Barley, bus. ate 25 eee tae 

Malt, bus...... 7 40 1 50 
Buckwheat, bus... 12 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 2 


_ Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to 
te 1, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ed); 


-—Receipts—, --Exports—, 
: 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 865 770 326 270 
Wheat, bus....13,569 14,661 12,934 13,716 
Corn, bus...... 8,682 37,017 9,397 36,126 
Oats, bus...... 1,404 2,822 980 1,692 
WW: ca cae 10,722 11,246 12,162 13,133 
Barley, bus.... 61 576 105 913 
Malt, bus...... 168 207 121 211 
Buckwheat, bus 5 1 aes eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 10 12 

NOTES 


J. B. M. Wileox, representing the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited this market on Sept. 1. 

J.V. Close, son-in-law of C. J. Weber, 
of C. J. Weber & Co., flour jobbers, has 
become associated with his father-in-law 
in business, and has applied for member- 
ship in the Baltimore Flour Club. 

It is announced that the Baltimore- 
Oceanie Steamship Co. has accepted the 
local agency of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., one of the more important 
of the many intercoastal lines, and re- 
linquished the agency of the Dollar Line. 

It is reliably reported that both fly and 
Weevil have made their appearance in 
some of the fine new crop wheat of 
this section, and that this explains why 
near-by farmers have rushed their grain 
to market this season instead of holding 
it. Being quick to appreciate the situa- 
tion, the farmers have lost no time in 





protecting themselves against all actual 
or threatened ravages of the aforesaid 
pests. 

Claude E. Clifton, of C. E. Clifton & 
Co., millers’ agents, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, is critically ill. His throat seems 
to be gradually closing, without any ap- 
parent cause; consequently, he is prac- 
tically unable to swallow food. At first 
it was thought his condition was brought 
on in some way by his recent long illness 
resulting from a fall, but this idea ap- 
pears to have been abandoned. His mar- 
ried daughter, who lives abroad, has been 
sent for. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Unsettled conditions have governed 
the flour trade of late, with the result 
that the brief buying movement which 
began about Aug. 15 has been checked, 
at least temporarily. Wheat fluctuations 
and the difficulty which millers have ex- 
perienced in meeting their requirements, 
both present and future, have contribut- 
ed to the strength which the entire list 
now has. 

Prices show such a wide range that 
there can scarcely be quoted a definite 
one for some grades. Quotations rang- 
ing all the way from $6 for a standard 
patent to $7.95 for a fancy grade have 
been heard. 

One miller, who is a strong factor in 
the Buffalo market, was forced to pay 
14c above September option for wheat 
bought now for January delivery. With 
such conditions prevailing there is every 
indication that the market will have con- 
tinued strength. Very little flour is be- 
ing offered now for delivery beyond Jan- 
uary, although a few orders are being 
booked for September to March ship- 
ment. 

The steady increase in production of 
Buffalo mills is another sign of the 
times. Within three months the output 
has been increased 50 per cent. Millers 
believe this gain will be maintained, with 
occasional temporary fluctuations. 

Buffalo quotations: fancy patents $7.50 
@7.95, standard patents $6.75@7.50; 
Kansas fancy patents $6.30@6.50, stand- 
ard patents $6@6.25. 

Rye flour has continued its advance, 
white being quoted at $4.40 bbl by a 
large seller. Three weeks ago a similar 
grade could be had for $8.60. 

Sales of all wheat and rye grades have 
been light during the past 10 days, but 
directions on old contracts have been up 
to millers’ expectations. This is especial- 
ly true of local representatives of north- 
western mills. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Aug. 36-Bept. 1 ...cecsees 103,449 62 
Previous week ........... 128,654 77 
\. RRS cre ery 156,550 94 
Two years ago ........... 151,925 90 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain receipts showed a material in- 
crease during the week ending Sept. 1, 
and this is expected to be continuous un- 
til the close of the navigation season of 
1923. Lake freighters brought down 
2,946,647 bus during the seven-day pe- 
riod. Receipts: wheat, 1,041,170 bus; 
oats, 897,177; barley, 701,677; rye, 896,- 
763; corn, 40,537. 

Buffalo elevators hold in_ storage 
6,375,000 bus, an increase in one week 
of 225,000 bus. Loadings for eastern 
seaboard totaled 514 cars and the barge 
canal fleet took on 416,000 bus. One 
40,000-bu cargo cleared for Montreal. 

To date the elevators have unloaded 
50,285,000 bus, or 40,000,000 less than a 
year ago. The downbound fleet has in 
cargo nearly 1,500,000 bus. 


MILLFEED 


While some feeds have advanced 50c@ 
$1 ton, compared with a week ago, the 
market is not so firm as it was at that 
time. There is a strong feeling here that 
some grades are due for a break, while 
others believe the present high level may 
be maintained, with a few minor excep- 
tions. Bran advanced to $32 and stand- 
ard middlings to $33. Both are in good 
demand, with mills sold up for 60 days. 
Other wheat feeds are not so strong, 
with quotations as follows: flour mid- 
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dlings, $36.50; mixed feed, $35; red dog, 
$37.50. 

Oil meal prices have been maintained. 
Prompt shipment is quoted at $45 ton, 
with September 50c more, and some is 
being offered, October to December 
shipment, at $47, Buffalo. Supply is 
slightly more plentiful. Cottonseed meal 
is unchanged, with futures weaker. East- 
ern resellers are underselling southern 
shippers 50@75c ton. 

Other feeds are unchanged, with de- 
mand only fair. 

NOTES 

Fire destroyed the feed mill at Joncy, 
near Angelica. 

E. A. Seamans & Son are constructing 
a new feed mill at East Pembroke, N. Y. 

T. S. Banks and family have returned 
after attending the Canadian National 
Exposition at Toronto. 

J. W. Austin has sold the People’s 
home bakery, Welland, Ont., to John 
Toyn, of St. Catherines. 

Shipping interests have been notified 
not to load Welland Canal craft deeper 
than 14 feet, effective Sept. 1. 


Ground has been broken tor the Sal- 
amanca (N. Y.) Milling Co.’s new mill, 
to replace that destroyed by fire. 

T. W. Kane, grain and flour agent of 
the Erie Railroad, with offices at New 
York, was a recent caller at the Corn 
Exchange. 

Harry Kilthau, New York representa- 
tive of the Bay State Milling Co., was a 
guest at the meeting of the Buffalo Flour 
Club on Sept. 1. 


John F. Mahoney has been appointed 
manager of the Victor, N. Y., office of 
the Rochester Hay & Grain Corporation, 
succeeding the late William N. Webster. 


John J. Delaney, sales manager of the 
Buffalo branch of the National Biscuit 
Co., was married at Corning to Miss 
Winifred Veronica Dean. They will re- 
side in Buffalo. 

J. A. Taylor has sold his baking busi- 
ness and plant at Salamanca to Conrad 
Link, of Warren, Pa. Mr. Taylor has 
been in business for 14 years, and will 
move to Warren. 


Hubert Penn, Jr., formerly of Rotter- 
dam, Holland, and more recently with 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is a 
guest of W. S. Preyer, Buffalo represen- 
tative of this company. 


Erwin J. Partridge died in the Buffalo 
General Hospital from the effects of an 
injury received two weeks ago in his 
mill at Colden, N. Y. A crushed hand 
was the cause of death. The widow, 
two sons and one daughter survive. 


Discussion at the Buffalo Flour Club’s 
meeting of Sept. 1 was given over to the 
proposal to hold the millers’ and flour 
clubs’ 1924 federation meetings in Buf- 
falo. It was pointed out that Buffalo 
is an ideal convention city for both 
groups, and definite action looking to the 
consummation of this proposal is expect- 
ed to be taken soon. 


J. S. Barker has severed his connection 
with the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Port Colborne, after 34 years of service 
with it and its predecessor, the Hedley 
Shaw Milling Co. Mr. Barker designed 
the Port Colborne mill, the largest in 
the British empire. He was vice presi- 
dent of the company before his retire- 
ment, being succeeded by C. W. Band. 


P. D. FAHNEsTOCK. 


BOSTON 

Salesmen report a better demand for 
some grades of flour, with larger ag- 
gregate sales. At the same time, trade 
conditions are not satisfactory, as the 
large bakers and jobbers are generally 
not disposed to pay more for the flour 
they need than they have to. Prices on 
spring wheat patents were advanced dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 1, but later the 
market sagged so that prices were but 
little higher than those quoted in the pre- 
vious week. About all the sales made of 
spring and hard winter wheat patents 
were in cases where the mill was willing 
to quote old prices, no matter what the 
open quotation might be. 

Receipts of flour have increased in re- 
cent weeks, although still behind those of 
last year. The trade is believed to be 
reasonably well supplied with flour, not 
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only in Boston but in other New England 
distributing points. As a whole, the 
flour trade is not yet ready to do more 
than cover immediate needs, with a pos- 
sible slight prospective need for future 
supplies. Crop reports seem to have no 
effect upon its views as to the future of 
the market. 

Prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring 
patents, special short $7.50@7.75, stand- 
ard $6.25@7.30, first clears $5.50@6; 
hard winter patents, $5.60@6.75; soft 
winter patent $5.60@6.75, straight $5.35 
@6, clear $5@5.65. 

There is a light demand for corn meal, 
with the market a shade lower. Granu- 
lated yellow is quoted at $2.35, bolted 
yellow $2.30, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.10, all in 100’s. Oatmeal 
shows a decline in price, the first in 
months. Rolled is quoted at $2.85 and 
cut and ground $3.13, in 90-lb sacks. 
Rye flour slow, with market fairly steady 
at $4.10@4.35 bbl for white patent. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed holds steady but very quiet, 
with moderate offerings of wheat feeds, 
especially bran. Other feeds in good 
supply and steady. Spring bran, transit 
or prompt shipment, $34.75@35.25 ton; 
winter bran, $34.75@35.25; middlings, 
$36@39; mixed feed, $35.50@40; red dog, 
$41.50; gluten feed, $49.70; gluten meal, 
$57.65; hominy feed, $40; stock feed, 
$39.50; oat hulls, reground, $19; cotton- 
seed meal, $48@51; linseed meal, $49.50, 
—all in 100’s. 


PACIFIC COAST FLOURS 


A good business has been reported 
here in Pacific Coast flour for new crop 
shipment, sales ranging in lots of 500 to 
3,000 bbls. Shipments are to be made 
via Panama Canal from Seattle and 
other Pacific ports to Boston. At pres- 
ent there are four steamers due or about 
due here, each having as part cargo from 
1,500 to 2,000 bbls flour in cotton sacks. 
Quite a proportion of the sales made 
here were to bakers at interior points of 
New England. There is a good outlook 
for continued shipments here, and those 
handling the flour look forward to a 
lucrative business. The flour is arriving 
in excellent condition and giving satis- 
faction to the baking trade. 

Present quotations in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: hard wheat top patent, $6.25@7; 
soft winter patent, $6@6.70; soft winter 
straights, $5@5.75. 


RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Sept. 1: 


7-Receipts— - Stocks— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
waeur,. BRI... S0,088 BTGGO .cecs. weosee 
Wheat, bus... 1,160 23,480 75,467 30,151 
Care, BOS. .<.. Leen. pacege  ¢8ees ory 
Oats, bus..... 28,370 148,280 26,152 556,651 
Rye, bus...... 5 ae 61,374 804 
Barley, bus... 18,200 2,000 19,992  ..... 
Millfeed, tons.. ee a: swsnk .wsWes 
Corn meal, bbls 55 DE sesee, ‘eevee 
Oatmeal, cases. ose On a ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. ies 0 Se ore es 
Receipts during the month of August: 
1923 1922 
3. . POE Eee .4 90,191 108,963 
i rere ee 643,945 143,840 
SU OMEE oa bo ws bb dne 4b ae 22,703 27,855 
Cee. WN: oc ceccstess . 203,590 370,965 
Se eer ee 72,500 4,540 
POT ee eee 20,000 2,000 
eS Pe ere 115 292 
Com meal, DOIG .....sccese 495 885 
GESRRGRL, COROD occ ccdecses 6,290 38,135 
Cetsmenl, GACKS «ccc cccesse cvose 406 


NOTES 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Boston recently. 

*E. S. Wagner, manager Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor in Boston, a guest of the 
New England representative of the mill, 
Warren G. Torrey. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Sept. 1: 24,000 bus wheat to Ant- 
werp, 25,970 bus rye to Copenhagen, 70,- 
654 bus rye to Hamburg, 16,000 bus 
oats to Yarmouth, N. S., and 51,795 bus 
oats to Havana. 

Frank A. Noyes, senior member of 
the grain firm of Noyes & Colby, Boston, 
was agreeably surprised, Aug. 31, when, 
at the close of the session of the grain 
board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, he was called to the rostrum of 
the trade room, and in behalf of his fel- 
low-members presented with a substan- 
tial purse of gold coin. Charles M. Cox, 
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a director of the chamber and a former 
state senator, made the presentation. 
The occasion was the rounding out of 
50 years engaged in the grain business 
in Boston by Mr. Noyes. He was a for- 
mer director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

A little better tone and a little more 
business about sizes up the flour situa- 
tion for the week ending Sept. 1. While 
the vacillations in the wheat market have 
given flour, already handicapped enough, 
that much more to overcome, sentiment 
seems to register a net gain. 

While the bulk of the business booked 
is for around 30 days, there is some in- 
quiry for October delivery. Mills are 
beginning to get down to a new crop 
basis. As it is now, that means little 
difference in prices, but with the time at 
hand when new hard wheat is due to ar- 
rive, mills are selling flour without guar- 
anty as to whether it is old or new crop. 
While there has been a little inquiry for 
old flour, it has been much less marked 
than in former years. 

The offset to the slight improvement 
noted is the disposition of western mills 
to let their customers both buy and sell, 
with the result that some flour in com- 
petition with mills here has been sold 
at below what it can be produced for at 
present wheat prices. 

Prices on hard wheat flour here are 
about steady. Some mills have conceded 
slightly on forward sales, but in reality 
this is the shift to the new crop basis. 
Going prices of hard wheat flours: spring 
patents, $7.25@7.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7@7.20; spring 
straights, $6.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $7@7.10, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $6@6.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; low 
grade, $4.10@4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There is little new business in soft 
wheat flours. Little wheat is to be had 
either by mills or shippers. Probably 
the .rush of work emphasized by the 
shortage of farm help has something to 
do with the light receipts of wheat but, 
after all else is said, farmers are disin- 
clined to sell at $1@1.05 bu, which is 
about the range of prices to growers, 
with shippers getting 10c above that. 

Making matters worse, shredded wheat 
concerns have been buying soft white 
wheat here quite heavily, taking all ship- 
pers can pick up. Some buyers have at- 
tempted a little play on the better prices 
made on Pennsylvania flour. However, 
it develops that some of the bargain 
flour down in that neck of the woods 
is flavored with garlic. Mills here are 
mostly sold through September, with 
some business booked for October. With 
part of the flour sold not yet covered 
with grain, millers are not chasing busi- 
ness. Best mill brands of soft wheat 
flour are offered at $5.40@5.50 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $5.25 
@5.50. 

Entire wheat flour firm at $6.55@6.65 
bbl, and graham steady at $5.25@5.35, 
both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, but 
shipments all in mixed lots. 


RYE 


There is no sign of a break in the 
rye deadlock. With the flour market 
following cash grain, and spot rye 10@ 
12c above the market price, there is lit- 
tle for millers here to do until flour ad- 
vances or grain declines. Best brands 
of white flour are offered at $4.50 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. Under the 
conditions, mills are not bidding for busi- 
ness. 

MILLFEED 


Feed prices are still tightening up. 
The drouth conditions are little changed, 
and the damage is about irreparable. 
Millers see little likelihood of any reac- 
tion in the local feed market. Bran and 
middlings are stronger. Some mills are 
sold six weeks ahead, and none of them 
have anything to offer except in mixed 
lots. Going prices: spring bran, $83@35.50 
ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$82; winter bran, $382, sacked, local; 
spring middlings, standard $35, flour $40, 
both sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
standard, $34; winter middlings sold out, 
with nominal price $35, local. Western 


feed-in good demand and prices firm, 
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with ground oats $36 ton and corn meal 
$40, both bulk, delivered. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills with a week- 


ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1 .......+e00 8,400 45 
Previous week .........+.. 7,600 41 


Of the current week’s total, 6,100 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,900 winter 
and 400 rye. 

NOTES 

Not in many years have oats been har- 
vested in as good condition as this sea- 
son. 

Charles A. Van Vechten, aged 48, died 
unexpectedly at the General Hospital, 
this city, following an operation. He 
was in the milling business and a flour 
jobber for many years, but had not 
been active in that line for some time. 
He was a brother of William W. Van 
Vechten, president Van Vechten Milling 
Co., this city. T. W. Knapp. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cupa, Aug. 25.—The ad- 
vance in flour prices has given the local 
market considerable animation, especial- 
ly among those buyers who took advan- 
tage of lower figures. Some scattered 
lots were sold during the week, the larg- 
est purchase being 6,000 sacks of Cana- 
dian flour for future shipment, at the 
rate of 1,500 sacks monthly. The price 
is reported to have been $6.60 per 200-lb 
sack, c.i.f., Havana. The flour, accord- 
ing to analysis and sample submitted, is 
a very high grade product which the 
miller has been using for a number of 
years in his domestic business. He is 
now introducing it to this market, and 
has already made arrangements with 
one of the principal Havana flour im- 
porters, allowing him exclusive rights 
for the importation of that grade. 

Prices quoted during the week for 
American flour ranged $6.90@7.10, c.i.f., 
for hard wheat first patents, and $6.50 
@6.80, c.i.f., for soft patents. Most of 
the dealers found themselves, up to Fri- 
day evening, Aug. 24, without advice of 
the advanced prices. As a result, a 
number of offers and purchases at pre- 
vious figures will probably not be con- 
firmed. 

There has been, during this season, the 
keenest competition ever seen _ here. 
Many mills have resumed business in 
the island, and many new ones have en- 
tered this field with active selling cam- 
paigns. Unfortunately, one of the re- 
sults of this competition is a question- 
able selling method. Mills will sell, far 
too often, at 50@60c under their original 
offers. The practice has become so com- 
mon that buyers habitually order at con- 
siderably below offered prices. Some 
days ago a selling agent showed to a 
prospective buyer a cable he had just 
received from his principal, quoting 
$6.20. The buyer, of course, protested 
that this was high, whereupon the agent 
eagerly suggested that the mill probably 
would accept his order at a price 50c 
lower. This is a practice that never 
should have been begun, and which should 
be speedily ended. 

Local prices are very low, seemingly 
a clear indication of a number of em- 
barrassing lots of flour. Competition 
among importers no doubt will increase. 
Several of them are well prepared for 
this, one of the most important in the 
trade carrying a high grade Canadian 
flour, a straight grade of American hard 
winter, and a soft wheat patent, all of 
good quality. He calculates a price av- 
erage of $5.90 per sack, and expects to 
sell to bakers at that price. He has 
ordered fortnightly shipments up to 
April, and thinks of developing a most 
active campaign in Havana on a “quality 
and price” basis. 

The writer of this correspondence re- 
cently interviewed some of the leading 
Havana bakers, and found all of them 
tired of making trials of new flour 
brands. They are also weary of the ex- 
cessive number of importers’ private 
brands that are being brought to their 
notice. Not one of them was found en- 
tirely satisfied with the flours he was 
getting. Some were mixing a good grade 
with old flour that had been sold to them 
as new, and the results naturally were 





unsatisfactory, from the baker’s point 
of view. 

It is the general idea that the Havana 
market wants only low priced flour, but 
the bakers maintain that they want bet- 
ter grades, for which they are willing to 
pay a reasonable price. They say the 
flood of low priced flour is principally 
due to the notion of some of the prin- 
cipal flour merchants that they must 
have cheap commodities in order to meet 
the competition of fly-by-night jobbers. 

One of the most important factors 
having to do with complaints of flour 
qualities seems not to have had the at- 
tention it deserves. Many lots of flour 
are left in wharf warehouses for a 
month or longer. The intense heat that 
has been experienced recently has had a 
bad effect upon this flour. Further, most 
of the Havana buyers have no proper 
storing facilities, lack of ventilation be- 
ing a common fault. 

Among the daily quotations of the 
Produce Exchange here there was recent- 
ly a notation of “first patents” at $7. 
No second patent was mentioned. Con- 
cerning this, it was the jocose remark 
of Chicho Macia, an old friend of the 
writer, that he found himself unable to 
quote his first patent flour owing to the 
circumstance that he could not sell his 
second at a figure lower than $7.50! 
This only serves to emphasize how im- 
practical it is to give prices on an official 
basis, as every one sells anything at all 
under a description of “first patents.” 


Luis MENENDEZ BLANCco. 





CHINESE FAMINE MEASURES 





International Commission Develops General 
Plan for Dealing With Future Food 
Shortages—Food as Pay for Work 


SuHanocuar, Cuina, Aug. 1—The In- 
ternational Famine Commission, which 
has just issued its report, takes the posi- 
tion in general that a condition of famine 
may exist without any immediate per- 
ceptible increase in the death rate. 
Through centuries of hardship, the 
Chinese farmer has learned methods of 
subsistence which permit him to exist 
through many crises of want but in a 
weakened condition, in financial slavery 
and with no purchasing power remaining. 
The normal death rate in China contains 
a constant famine factor, for weakened 
constitutions, after a diet of leaves, corn 
cobs and clay, are not resistant to dis- 
ease. Hence it is the policy of this com- 
mission to extend relief, if means are 
forthcoming, to those localities where 
drouth or flood have reduced any con- 
siderable portion of the respectable 
countryside to a diet of unwholesome 
substitutes. 

A second principle which has been 
adopted by the commission is that relief 
will not be given in such a manner as to 
pauperize the population. To accom- 
plish this purpose, the plan adopted is 
that for the most part, and except in 
emergencies, relief will be given only for 
a fair return in labor. If only a sub- 
sistence ration of cheap but wholesome 
foodstuffs be given as a wage for a 
day’s labor, measured in recognized units 
of work accomplished, none but the 
needy will appeal for assistance. On 
the other hand, there is such a need for 
the construction of public works in 
China that the utilization of the large 
numbers of working men as results from 
all famine relief is an opportunity for 
public progress which ought not to be 
overlooked. The application of this prin- 
ciple takes its form under five heads, ex- 
cept in emergencies, viz: 

(1) No money is to be given to 
famine sufferers or for distribution in 
famine districts. 

(2) No food will be given to famine 
sufferers or for distribution in famine 
districts. 

(3) Work will be provided for all 
able-bodied members of needy families. 

(4) Wages will be paid in food where 
the importation of food into the district 
is desirable; at other times in money. 

(5) Wages will be paid on a piece- 
work basis whenever possible. 

A third principle which has_ been 
adopted by the commission is that the 
works of public improvement upon which 
famine sufferers will be employed are 
those which make for economic improve- 
ment of the community. China is so 
backward in matters of communications, 
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conservancy and industrial production 
that work which, in other countries, 
would be considered matters of necessity 
deserves first attention. Under this head 
comes improved roads, deepening and 
straightening the channels of streams, 
improving protection from high water, 
additional irrigation, bunding of rivers 
at ports, most of which can be performed 
with manual labor. 

From the fact that most of the above 
varieties of undertakings are revenue 
producing or property preserving in na- 
ture, a fourth principle has been adopt- 
ed by the commission. This is that, ex- 
cept in emergencies, appropriations for 
famine relief work will be considered jp 
the nature of a loan to the persons or 
localities to be benefited, and as such 
must be paid back with interest out of 
the revenue derived from the utility or 
out of taxation upon the persons or 
property protected by the work per- 
formed. 

A fifth principle adopted by this com- 
mission is that, as far as means }rmit, 
compatible with the retention of 1 nu- 
cleus for an emergency, flood prev: ntion 
will be attempted as a means of rev ucing 
the amount of relief to flooded re sions, 
By utilizing laborers from the di-tricts 
threatened during the nonbusy s: sons 
of the year, the expense can be k: pt at 
a minimum. The funds expended fr the 


most part return to the community from 
which they must be collected in the form 
of taxes and thus facilitate the «oilec- 


tion of such taxes. The commissio:: thus 
becomes principally an instrument of 
effective organization. 

The benefits which must flow from 
such a policy as described must !:¢ ob- 
vious if the commission is supplicd the 
means for carrying the policy into ef- 
fect. The funds which the comniission 
hopes to administer will not disa;)pear, 
as into a quicksand, but will return, thus 
becoming larger from year to yeir and 
extending the work more thoroughly over 
this vast country. While the funis re- 
turn for reinvestment, the work of im- 
provement which they produce wil! con- 
tinue for a period of years ‘to protect 
the property and lives or to increase the 
property of the population, thus increas- 
ing not only their comfort but their 
purchasing power. An increase in the 
purchasing power of China’s millions 
means first of all a great increase in the 
trade of Chinese firms, for perhaps 90 
per cent of the purchases by the average 
Chinese family are handled by Chinese 
firms. But increasing purchasing power 
also means an increase in the ability of 
Chinese merchants, artisans and _ resi- 
dents of cities and towns generally to 
buy foreign goods. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered as follows: American 
Biscuit Co., San Francisco, chocolate 
cake with cream sandwich between; Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky.. self- 
rising wheat flour; Black Bros., Beatrice, 
Neb., wheat flour; Maud D. Coulter, Los 
Angeles, bread biscuits, cake, cookies, 
cinnamon rolls; Cyrus W. Gosney, ak- 
land, Cal., pies, cake, bread and pastries; 
Green & Green Co., Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, crackers, cakes, cracker meal; I’. A. 
Huston & Co., Portland, Maine, bakery 
products; Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St 
Louis, wheat flour; Arthur T. Klsey, 
Mecklenburg, N. Y., wheat, graham, and 
buckwheat flour; Lawrenceburg (!nd.) 
Roller Mills Co., self-rising flour; Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
wheat flour; Miller-Caldan Co., }i'inne- 
apolis, chocolate coated doughnut; \\. R. 
Montague Co., La Crosse, Wis., cr cker 
products and Dutch style cookies; NeW 
England Bakery Co., Somerville, 4! 455. 
bread; Original Ry-Krisp Co., Minne- 
apolis, bread; Pillsbury Flour Mill: Co. 
Minneapolis, semolina; Postum ( ereal 
Co., Battle Creek, cereal brea <fast 
foods; Potter-Wrightington Co., Boston, 
bran for use in bakery products; Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, \ heat 
flour; Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. St 
Louis, wheat flour; Tip Top Bakiny Co, 
Louisville, Ky., bread; Turnit Over Co. 
Philadelphia, oven slides; © Wal asha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co. wheat fours 
Ward Baking Co., New York, brea« 

Joseph F. Wittler, Chatsworth, II!., has 
been granted a patent on granary an 
elevator construction. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 
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The recent advance in wheat, while of 
short duration, stimulated flour bookings 
for future requirements. Bakers and 
other buyers, believing that the period of 
cheap flours was over, booked forward for 
two to three months, and some of them 
for four io five. 

Soft wheat flour prices, in consequence 
of moder»te declines in soft wheats, are 
weaker. New crop wheat is arriving free- 
ly at sexi oard and, the milling interests 
having generally filled their requirements 
for Septcinber and Octuber oriental flour 
sales, premiums on near-by wheat have 


declined. Wheat exporters also have 
largely covered export sales and, as 
wheat an.) flour export demand is light, 


there is |i!tle support for wheat prices. 

The (rient, however, particularly 
Shanghai, is in the market for wheat, but 
most bids are about $1 ton too low to 
work business, though some sales are be- 
ing made. Bids for western red are 
$34.50@31.75 ton, against offers of $35.50 
@35.75. 

In spite of heavy sales of flour made 
to China for September and November 
shipment, there has been considerable in- 
quiry, mostly from northern China, for 
flour for December shipment, and some 
business has been.worked. There is also 
inquiry for January, February and even 
March, shipment. Few mills are accept- 
ing business for those months as, under 
the present conference rules, steamship 
companies will not quote ocean space for 
over four months in advance. The stub- 
bornness with which farmers are holding 
wheat for higher prices, moreover, is a 
deterrent factor in making flour sales for 
long deferred shipment. 

United Kingdom markets are out of 
line, and inquiry is very light. 

There is good demand for flour from 
California, and there is reason to believe 
that business with that state will increase 
above normal during the coming year on 
account of the fact that southern Idaho 
and Utah mills, which ordinarily ship to 
California, are finding a better market in 
the East. On account of the short spring 
wheat crops in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, the mills in those sections will prob- 
ably buy the hard wheats of southern 
Idaho and Utah, and they are even put- 
ting out inquiries in this territory. If 
the competition of southern Idaho and 
Utah flours in California markets is cur- 
tailed, as seems likely on account of the 
above conditions, the Pacific northwestern 
mills will probably enjoy an increased 
trade in that state. 

Washington flour quotations: family 
patent, $6.50@6.70 bbl, basis 49’s; pastry 
and bakers patents, basis cotton 1's, 
%5.15@5.35 and $5.75@5.95, respectively. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, seaboard: Dakota, $7@7.45 bbl; 
Montana, $6.20@6.40; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cifle hard wheats, $6.15@6.55; Kansas, 
$6.15@7. 

There is a strong demand for millfeed, 
and prices have advanced $! within a 
week. Mill-run is quoted at $23 ton, in 
straight cars, delivered, transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, in barrels, as 
Teported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

— output ofac- 

8 bbis tivity 

nue. 26-Sept, 1 .... 52,800 43,891 83 
= week ...., 52,800 $7,138 70 
: a SAE 52,800 36,557 69 
Thre years ago..... 52,800 30,636 57 
He © years ago.... 52,800 15,325 29 
od years ago..... 52,800 20,410 38 
years ago..... 52,800 30,294 64 





Output of Tacoma mills, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1 .... 57,000 25,643 45 
Previous week ..... 57,000 22,565 40 
YOar O80 .ccrccscces 57,000 35,487 62 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,879 34 
Three years ago.... 57,000 2,709 5 
Four years ago..... 57,000 19,934 34 
Five years ago..... 57,000 31,855 55 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the first seven months of the 
crop year, according to the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, were: 1,073,161 bbls to 
the Orient, against 808,868 a year ago; 
to the United Kingdom and Continent 
27,594, against 165,856; to South and Cen- 
tral America 98,757, against 70,104. 

Flour shipments to California 412,048 
bbls, against 219,895; Atlantic Coast 50,- 
230, against 24,625; Hawaii 46,968, 
against 57,555. 

Wheat exports to the Orient 662,092 
bus, against 1,815,903; United Kingdom 
and Continent 262,259, against 1,512,289. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations for spot wheat, basis No. 1, 
coast, Aug. 31: western white, $1.09 bu; 
western red, $1.05; hard winter, $1.10; 
Big Bend fancy milling blue-stem, $1.10 
@l1.11, 

Montana wheat, track, seaboard: dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, old 
crop, spot, $1.29 bu; new crop, Septem- 
ber, $1.26; dark hard winter, 12 per cent 
protein, old crop, spot, $1.17. 


MILLFEED RULINGS 


The department of agriculture of the 
state of Washington recently made cer- 
tain rules, objection to which is taken by 
the mills, and a conference will be held 
by the millers and the department with a 
view of having the rulings modified. 

One of the rules objected to is that 
the tag or label of any concentrated feed- 
ingstuffs (which according to the de- 
partment includes millfeeds) shall bear, 
in addition to a statement as to the 
minimum crude protein and crude fat and 
the maximum crude fiber, a statement of 
the maximum per cent of crude ash and 
of the per cent of moisture contained. 

Another ruling objected to is that the 
product obtained in the manufacture of 
rolled oats, oat groats or oatmeal, other 
than the groat, shall be called oat hulls, 
and that it will be unlawful to include 
this product in any concentrated com- 
mercial feedingstuffs. 

The third rule objected to is that wheat 
mixed feed with ground grain screenings 
not exceeding mill-run is either wheat 
mixed feed with the whole mill-run of 
screenings, not to exceed 3 per cent, or 
wheat mixed feed with a portion of the 
mill-run of screenings, provided that such 
portion is not an inferior portion thereof, 
and that if screenings are added to mixed 
feed it shall be stated on the face of the 
sack or on an accompanying tag, in type 
two inches in height, of equal size and 
prominence as the name of the product 
with which they are mixed. 

* * 


The 125-bbl mill formerly operated by 
the Touchet Milling Co., untsville, 
Wash., has been sold at auction in bank- 
ruptey proceedings to the Farmers’ 
Agency, of Walla Walla, Wash. 


UTAH 


Wheat and flour prices advanced in 
the Ogden market during the week end- 
ing Sept. I, with more pronounced de- 
mand from the local trade, from the 
southeastern states and from the Pacific 
Coast. As the new crop is being har- 
vested there are constantly increasing re- 
ceipts, and the anticipation is expressed 
by millers and elevator men that ship- 


ments will greatly enlarge during the 
next two weeks. 

The flour market, which had climbed 
20@30c bbl during the previous week, 
registered another gain of 10@20c 
throughout the entire list, accompanied 
by many inquiries and good bookings, as 
well as heavier shipments. Millers quot- 
ed for southeastern shipments, on Sept. 
1, new soft wheat flour at $5.90@6.10 
bbl, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower 
Mississippi River points. The California 
market is absorbing large shipments at 
$5.90@6.10 for bakers flour, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, and $5.90@6.20 for family 
flour, basis 49-lb cotton bags, carload 
lots, f.o.b., California common points. 
The Ogden quotations were $5.50@5.70 
for either bakers or family patents, basis 
48-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Wheat registered a 5c gain, the quo- 
tation for No. 1 hard winter being $1.05 
@1.10 bu, No. 1 northern spring $1.05@ 
1.15, No. 1 soft $1@1.05, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 


NOTES 


E. E. Calvin, vice president in charge 
of operation of the Union Pacific Sys- 


tem, says he does not fear a car short-. 


age for moving of western crops this 
year, as the road has a surplus of 13,000 
box cars at the present time. 

George A. Day, United States tariff 
commissioner, and a staff of five account- 
ants, are in Ogden checking over sugar 
company records with a view of securing 
accurate data on production costs. Simi- 
lar investigations are to be made in all 
states and insular possessions of the 
United States where either beet or cane 
sugar is made, and also in Cuba, Mr. Day 
said. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


MONTANA 
Fluctuations in the wheat market have 
sent first clears upward 5c. Quotations 
on Aug. 28: patent flour $6.75 and first 
clear $4.80, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


Fire destroyed the plant of the Occi- 
dental Elevator Co., Nashua, on Aug. 25. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager Royal Milling Co., attended the 
annual meeting of his company in Minne- 
apolis. 

The International Elevator Co. has ac- 
quired control and management of the 
elevator plant at Williams formerly 
known as the Equity co-operative eleva- 
tor. 

Employees of the Eddy bakery com- 
panies from the plants at Great Falls, 
Helena and Missoula held their annual 
picnic at Dearborn Creek bridge on 
Aug. 26. 

George E. Sullivan, manager of an 
elevator at Williams, has accepted the 
position of representative for the Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Co. for the Valier irri- 
gation project. He will buy grain at 
Williams, Valier and Conrad. 

Dan Corcoran, federal prohibition of- 
ficer and representative in the local field 
for the internal revenue department, has 
resigned, to accept the position of man- 
ager of the plaft of the McLean Ele- 
vator Co., Shawmut. 

Offices of the Quinn-Shepherdson Co. 
in this city have been moved to larger 
quarters in the Ford Building. J. E. 
Patten, manager, says that the outlook 
for business is very encouraging and 
that he is getting a fair volume of grain 
from every section of the Montana wheat 
belt. 

According to figures just made public 
by Alfred Atkinson, president of the 
Montana Agricultural College, farmers 
of this state used more than 5,500 tons 
of bran in fighting grasshoppers in 1922. 
The figures were compiled for use at the 
conference to be held between Montana 
and other sections to plan for a fight 
on the hopper in 1924. Delegates will 
be in attendance from a half dozen states 
and portions of Canada. 

Joun A. Curry. 





The agricultural exports of China, 
measured by value in 1921, are, in rela- 
tive importance: first, silk, pnenerang 
to $81,000,000; second, soy beans an 
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their products, oil and oil cake, amount- 
ing to more than $60,000,000; third, wheat 
and flour, $17,000,000; fourth, eggs, $16,- 
000,000 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SEEDING 

MELgBourRNE, Victoria, July 31.—Never 
before, probably, has the seeding of the 
wheat crop in Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia been performed under more diffi- 
cult and aggravating conditions than 
those which have prevailed during the 
last six or eight weeks. The rains have 
been exceptionally persistent, with the 
result that it has been impossible, in 
many instances, to venture on the land 
with teams. At every opportunity the 
drills are put in motion, and seeding is 
likely to continue much later than usual. 
It is manifest, however, that many thou- 
sands of acres which it had been in- 
tended to crop will remain unseeded. 
Granted anything like a favorable spring 
and early summer, though, the aggre- 
gate yield of wheat should be quite equal 
to that of last season, and, in all prob- 
ability, appreciably exceed it. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





AUSTRALIA’S ORIENTAL TRADE 

MeEtsBourNnE, Vicroria, July 31.—For 
various reasons the federal government 
has decided to abolish the office of com- 
monwealth trade commissioner at Shang- 
hai, and arrangements already have been 
made to pay off the whole of the staff. 
The representation has been described as 
“useless,” and to have conferred no 
benefits upon the producers and mer- 
chants in Australia. It is expected that, 
instead of spending money in that un- 
satisfactory fashion, the authorities will 
concentrate upon the development of a 
direct service of steamers, with refrig- 
erated space between Australia and 
Chinese ports. At the present time, and 
before taking any definite action, the 
minister for trade and customs is await- 
ing the report of the Board of Trade, 
which, in association with business men, 
has been making investigation into the 
proposed shipping subsidy. 


Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





TRADE WITH HONGKONG INCREASES 
The feature of the wheat flour trade 
of the port of Hongkong, China, in 1922, 
was the lead established by the United 
States, says Consul McCafferty in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 
Of the total imports of wheat flour into 
Hongkong, amounting to 1,210,281 bbls, 
more than 1,000,000 came from the United 
States. This is an increase of 422,888 
bbls over 1921, and a tremendous increase 
over the 1919 imports of United States 
flour, which amounted to only 7,844 bbls. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Aug. 25 
and Aug. 18, and for Jan. 1-Aug. 25, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 






































Aug. Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbls— Aug. 19-25 12-18 Aug. 25 
United Kingdom .. 13 97 980 
Other Europe ..... 73 79 2,734 
Other countries.... 190 57 4,779 
DWOtAlS cccccccces 276 233 8,493 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 684 795 11,523 
BOOED “cccecacteseoes 176 340 12,355 
Other Europe ..... 1,085 1,666 22,776 
Other countries.... 1,326 1,100 16,344 
Wetals .icccccoes 3,271 3,901 62,998 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. aie +t 10,005 
Other Europe ..... eee 28 19,038 
CegaGae ..ncccccece 44 170 5,989 
Other countries.... 82 22 2,242 
TOO oovcsecacs 126 220 37,274 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 890 353 5,702 
Other countries.... 42 30 2,569 
Totals .vcccoveve 932 383 8,271 
Oats, bus— 
WOUFORO oc ccccccicy 10 eee 1,763 
Other countries.... 12 12 821 
Totals ...cccccee 22 12 2,584 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ........+. 29 163 9,424 
Other countries.... 50 85 16,042 
Totals vi.ssc.see 79 248 25,466 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbis ........ 2 1 1,509 
Wheat, bus ....... 362 208 101,292 
Barley, bus ....... ves eee 5,061 
Oats, bus ......... 56 ll 7,291 
Rye, bus .......+++ eee eee 5,387 
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the party. C. M. Booth, of Detroit, 
freight traffic manager, and Frank W. 
Goldie, general agent at Milwaukee, ac- 
companied the party from Milwaukee 
to Ludington. 

Among the Minneapolis shippers were 
EK. C. Best, Washburn-Crosby Co., W. H. 
Perry, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., G. F. 
Nicolin, International Milling Co., E. 
J. W. Schellenberger, Commander Mill 
Co., V. C. Douglas, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, L. C. Newsome and J. R, Stuart, 
Newsome Feed Co., I. B. Swanson, A. J. 
Gallagher, I. S. Joseph and W. R. Kuehn. 
P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, and S. Mowat, of the 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
joined the party at Milwaukee. 

WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 

reg $1.15 @1.28 $1.14 @1.18 
Aug. 30 .-» 1.15% @1.28% 1.14% @1.18% 
Ss eer 1.15% @1.28% 1.14% @1.18% 
Sept. 1 1.18% @1.31% 1.17% @1.21% 
Bom, B3° cer ose oP ecrece Peres FTTeee 
Sept. 4 1.17% @1.29% 1.16% @1.19% 

No. 2 nor 

Aum. 30 ...+s83 $1.11 @1.16 
BUM, BO nccces 1 1.11% @1.16% 
Ame, 31 ....6« LESS 1.11% @1.16% 
Sept. 1 0260-00. 1.14% @1.19% 
Sept. 3* wee Terr. Tere re Pre 
Sept. 4 seccevs 1.15% @1.26% 1.13% @1.17% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
29.....$1.14 $2.26. be-acces $1.16% $1.19% 
Bevvese Beaee at. We erereerrrr re coevee 
31 1.14% eo, a Aree 1.14% 1.17% 

ay. 


*Holida 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. lamber No. 1 durum 


0 error 92 @96 91 @93 
Dee Ee as6enceeves 93 @97 92 @o%4 
) | reer 93% @97T% 92% @94% 
Sept. 1 95% @99% 944%, @96% 
Sept noe veeses re, Sree ere. ere 
Sept. 4 - 94% @98% 93% @95% 
No. 2amber No, 2 durum 
Aum. BO ...cccccse OE Qe 89 @92 
Aug. 30 ; ~s+s 92 @95 91 @93 
Aug. 31 92% @95% 91% @93% 
Sept. 1 seceeeees 944 @9TH 93% @95% 
Sept. 3* corceee eee oes Ten seer 
Die © avcenccvens 93% @96% 92% @94% 


*Holiday 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


7-—Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1923 192% 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Aug. 28 362 507 275 198 273 tT 
Aug. 29 514 322 165 327 1030 «471 
Aug. 30 309 425 170 547 231 226 
Aug. 31 335 373 261 349 145 525 
Sept. 1 273 435 354 341 392 846 
Sept. 3* ene acs eee eae 
Totals ..1,793 2,062 1,225 1,762 1,144 2,068 
*Holiday. 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 








Sept. 2 Sept. 3 
Sept. 1 Aug. 25 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark .2,395 2,422 161 98 
No. 1 northern... 856 882 16 see 
No. 2 northern. .1,272 1,135 20 oT 
i eee 3,540 3,299 196 1,378 
TOABMR se ccee 8,063 7,738 693 1,476 
BO TOSO iecwsess 608 606 Sse 0 
In 1919 ....... 3,061 1,371 eee 
So aren 1,158 120 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, on Sept. 1, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis 8,063 693 1,476 608 
oo) er 1,475 1,675 2,942 776 
TRIS .csccs 9,538 2,368 4,418 1,384 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Sept. 1, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis 3,775 4,694 5,197 3,644 
Duluth ...cceee 1,610 2,086 et eee 
Totals . 5.865 6,780 8,331 3,644 


KENYON, MINNESOTA, MILL SOLD 
The 200-bbl mill at Kenyon, Minn., 
long operated by the Gunderson Milling 
Co., but which has been idle for the past 
year, has been sold to the Commander 
Mill Co. interests, of Minneapolis. B. B. 
Sheffield bought the mill, and is convert- 
‘ing it into a rye flour plant. 
MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 
The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club was held in Minneapolis, 
Sept. 4, at which time two new members 
were enrolled, the Chippewa Milling Co., 
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of Montevideo, and the Globe Milling 
Co., of Perham. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: president, William 
M. Parker, Sauk Center; vice president, 
A. L. Goodman, Duluth; treasurer, 
George H. Ledbetter, Franklin; secre- 
tary, L. H. Pinney, Minneapolis. Direc- 
tors: S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton; George 
H,. Ledbetter, Franklin; J. M. Nikolai, 
Madison; C. E. Hutton, Osakis; H. C. 
Ervin, St. Cloud; J. J. Padden, Crooks- 
ton; J. H. Linner, North Branch; A. D. 
Brophy, Fargo, N. D. 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $34.50@34.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.75@31.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.50@29.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.40@ 2.45 
Comm meal, VOUOWT cccccccsevce 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ....cccecsceee 3.65@ 3.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.30@ 3.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 5.75@ 5.90 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.70@ 5.75 
ee Lod METER COCCLETEE EEL 2.35 





Linseed oil meal*® .........++.6. seb00 47.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbi in sacks. 
**90-Ilb jute sacks. 

NOTES 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $45.15 
ton, tax included, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

L. L. Nerlien, proprietor of the mill 
at French Lake, near Annandale, Minn., 
expects to reopen the plant soon. 

Screenings are scarce and strong in 
price, mill and elevator bringing $14@ 
16.50 ton, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, passed 
through Minneapolis, Aug. 29, en route 
to the East. 

Charles M. Kennedy, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co. Buffalo, N. Y., has. pur- 
chased a membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Linseed oil meal is strong at $46.50 
@47 ton, Minneapolis basis, for Septem- 
ber-October shipment. Demand continues 
good, with mill offerings limited. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 4 as follows: 
sight, $4.53; three-day, $4.523,; 60-day, 
$4.50%,. Three-day guilders are quoted 
at 39.25. 

The elevator at Big Stone City, S. D., 
owned by Gold & Co., burned Sept. 4. 
It contained approximately 15,000 bus 
grain, and the loss is estimated at around 
$30,000, partially insured. 

H. J. Bergman, I. B. Swanson and A. 
J. Gallagher, Minneapolis feed jobbers, 
attended the annual convention of the 
Illinois and. Wisconsin feed dealers at 
Delavan Lake, Wis., Sept. 4. 

Samuel E. Jackman, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Jackman Roller Mills, 
Minneapolis, Kansas, who has been on a 
motor trip through the Northwest with 
his family, left for home Sept. 4. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, left Sept. 2 for Helena, 
Mont., and Seattle, Wash., to attend 
hearings on grain rates from Montana 
points to all destinations on the east and 
west coasts. 

C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, are 
installing a poultry feed plant for the 
Farmers’ Produce Co., Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. The same company is also re- 
modeling the feed plants of E. J. Crane, 
at Owen and Abbotsford, Wis. 


Franklin Edwards, for many years 
manager of the Marshall (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co., is now associated with the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Edwards expects to move 
his family to Detroit within the next 
week or two. 

The state board of control, St. Paul, 
Minn., will consider bids, Sept. 15, on 
the following supplies, to be delivered to 
the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending Dec. 31 next: graham 
flour, 111 bbls; rye flour, 70 bbls; corn 
meal, 96 bbls; whole wheat flour, 75 bbls. 


James E. Mehan, trustee for the Fruen 
Cereal Co., has sold the assets of the 
company, exclusive of the real estate, to 
Arthur B. Fruen, for $9,200. This was 
the highest bid. Mr. Mehan expects to 
close the trusteeship at once, and will 
mail dividend checks to creditors about 


, Sept. 15. 


Based on the close, Sept. 5, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 


points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern $1; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; in 
central North Dakota, No. I dark $1.08, 
No. 1 northern $1.04; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 northern 9c. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped two Carter 
disc separators to India, three to New 
South Wales, three to China, three to 
Scotland, one to Denmark, one to Swed- 
en, seven to England and four to Chile. 
It has also during the past few weeks 
completed the installation of 34 of these 
separators in mills and elevators in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 

Charles J. Brand, agricultural commis- 
sioner of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., was in Minneapolis on Aug. 29, 
on his return from a survey of the 
wheat growing districts of the North- 
west. He was gathering opinions and 
first hand information upon the needs of 
grain growers and the means of assist- 
ing them. Mr. Brand was recently in 
Europe observing the position of agri- 
culture and economics there with rela- 
tion to the American farmer. He found 
the food situation in Germany exceed- 
ingly precarious. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: 
Sept. 2 
Sept.1 Aug. 25 1922 
Wheat, bus......3,774,780 3,090,100 4,693,950 
PIeer, BOM. cscs. 25,660 30,114 10,923 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,608 1,822 1,918 
COPR, BOB a cccces 85,680 186,400 120,320 
TORRE, BOB) 3.6 'es.0n 1,351,230 1,205,280 1,221,750 
Barley, bus...... 772,440 705,280 421,350 
oe See 442,760 417,360 360,450 
Flaxseed, bus.... 538,200 343,850 236,070 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: 


Sept. 2 

Sept. 1 Aug. 25 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 1,228,760 1,311,300 1,900,130 
Flour, bbls....... 358,294 311,683 373,954 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,683 12,245 15,012 
COGN, WRB: cacavwe 85,760 49,200 79,360 
Osta, BUS. ..c06.. 362,480 304,300 867,220 
Barley, bus...... 469,680 372,280 340,200 
RYO, DUS. oo 000sce 29,920 61,360 198,560 
Flaxseed, bus.... 37,000 21,250 59,400 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

Aug Corn Oats Rye Barley 
28.... 79@80 34% @34% ....@63% 45@57 
29.... 80@81 34% @35% 63 @63% 45@57 
30.... 80@81 345% @35% 638% @63% 45@57 
$1.... 82@83 34% @35% 63 @63% 45@57 
Sep 

own 82@83 35% @35% ....@64 45@57 
ere oe coer QDocee sees QGecee oc Qae 
*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 2 Sept. 3 Sept. 4 
1921 


Sept. 1 Aug. 25 1922 1920 

Corn ... 14 14 74 10 5 
Oats ...1,832 1,266 15,886 15,973 876 
Barley... 493 396 292 783 357 
Rye ....5,505 5,249 18 155 84 
Flaxseed. 31 9 7 1,074 120 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 


Track To arr. Track Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 28...$2.25 2.24% 2.27 2.25 2.24% 
Aug. 29... 2.26 2.25 2.27% 2.25% 2.25 
Aug. 30... 2.28% 2.27% 2.29% 2.27% 2.25% 
Aug. 31... 2.27% 2.26 2.30% 2.28% 2.28% 
Sept. 1.... 2.27% 2.26 2.31 2.29 2.28% 
Bept. BF... secces cae. oneKes COR concer 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Sept. 1, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
7—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 538 236 154 31 7 1,074 
Duluth..... 22 4 55 85 9 106 
Totals.... 560 240 209 116 16 1,180 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Market conditions in flour continue 
quiet, and business dealings are not in- 
dicative of any immediate increase in 
volume. Buyers seem to be possessed 
of the idea that, while price levels are 
being complained of by growers as too 
low, they will go lower, and therefore 
refrain from buying beyond necessities. 
A good many booked up before the last 
advance, and are keeping out, while 
those that the market got away from are 
standing pat and awaiting lower prices. 

A better feeling was noticeable in the 
durum flour market during the week 
ending Sept. 1. The mill reported de- 
mand good, and a nice business booked. 
The character of buying indicated con- 
fidence in going prices, and there was 
free placing of future requirements. 

Rye flour continues in slow demand, 
with practically all of the limited trade 








‘ 
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that is passing going to local dealers ani 
users. Prices at Duluth-Superior, f,o} 
mills, per barrel, in cottons: pure white 


$3.80; No. 2 straight, $3.70; No. 3 dan 
$3.30; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 re. 
$3.55. i: 


Nominal prices. at Duluth-Superig, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in- 98-lb cotton. 


1923 
ers © $6.35 @6.50 $: 
6.20@6.35 
5.00 @5.25 
3.25 @3.65 
5.80@6.10 
5.35 @5.60 


1922 
0 @6.75 


8.25 @6.5 


Family patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute....... 
Second clear, jute..... 
Semolina, No. 2 
Durum patent 


00 @ 5,95 
3503.75 
Tae das  10@5 


15 @5.45 
MILLFEED 

Mills are sold up on millfeed, and ay 
not pressing sales at present. he scar. 
city of bran and urgent demanil for jt 
have strengthened the market materially, 
and buyers appear willing to pay almost 
anything the mills ask to get tle stuf 
Demand is active both for prompt and 
deferred shipment. The mills ave bend. 
ing their energies to catch up on their 
bookings. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUT! IT 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


Aug. 26-Sept. 1 22,790 62 


Previous week ............ 13,310 4% 
ONE DORE ce caicsvcagecteins 16,800 45 
TWO FORTS GOS 60.0 0660060 17,210 46 


WHEAT 


The market closed strong unc cr active 
bidding for futures by local traders, 
Cables came higher as a reflectinn of the 
Italy-Greece war news and, wit!) a con- 
bination of other influential factors, buy- 
ers turned to the buying side, running 
prices upward. Prior to that ihe mar. 
ket tendency was lower. In thi end the 
market indicated only a = smill price 
change compared with Aug. 25. The 
country movement has increase:| sharp- 
ly, evidenced by the heavy receipts and 
the large volume of samples <isplayed 
for sale. Mills discriminate, picking up 
the choice cars and paying wel! for the 
stuff taken. The eastern demand -for 
durum is draggy. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Late demand for oats showed improve- 
ment, resulting in all offerings being 
cleaned off the market. The «undertone 
proved stronger, in sympathy with the 
advance outside. There has been no 
change in the cash basis. 

Barley offerings were on « larger 
scale. A good part of the receipts are 
applying on former sales, but buyers are 
fairly keen for supplies, especially the 
malting grades. Feedingstuffs have. also 
met demand. The low range of quota- 
tions was raised 5c to the present spread, 
45@60c. 

The rye movement has increased sharp- 
ly and the heavy offerings in the cash 
market are finding a ready sale. Houses 
specializing in this grain continue to take 
on everything offered them at the going 
base, September price. There was also 
a good demand for futures, with a firm- 
er undertone noted on Sept. 1, «ue toa 
slackening up in offerings and the Euro- 
pean war situation. 


FLAXSEED 


Under a heavy selling movement, buy- 
ers backed away, not offering much sup- 


port until the contracts had a !)reak of 
4c in December up to a full 10c for 
the September. October declined §%¢ 


and November 714c. After hi!!ing low 


spot, September $2.24, October ind No 
vember $2.231, and December %?.23% 
offerings dried up and a fair dev ind ral 
lied the market moderately. F°: \al qu 
tations noted September with a xct los 
against Aug. 25 of 5c, Novem! r 2/46 
October 3c and December 114¢. ‘)ctobet 
and November finished on a pa® ty with 
September, but 14c higher. Th spread 
between December and the oth.’ deliv- 
eries has narrowed under mor active 
operations in the first named iss. The 
cash business is picking up, owing to 
increasing receipts. Crushers show mor 
interest in the cash article, and re will- 
ing to pay a premium for top grades 
A fair trade in to-arrive lots « nitinues 
with elevators the chief buyers. F we 
care 


to-arrive sales are being taken 


in part by present arrivals. 


NOTES 
Charles M. Kennedy, of Buffalo, N. Ys 
visited the Duluth market on Aug. 30: 
The first sign of increased receipts - 
grain on the present crop was in evidene 
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September 5, 1923 


Sept. 1, when arrivals on track were 580 


cars. 
B. V. Loosemore, of the Quinn-Shep- 
herdson Co., was here from Minneapolis 
on Aug. 29, and George H. Strong, of 
Warrick, N. Y.. was here Aug. 31. 


Grain receipts since Aug. 1 have 
reached about 6,000,000 bus, as against 
16,500,000 for the same time a year ago. 
The trade does not look for this year’s 
movement to approach that of last year. 


There were no deliveries on September 
contracts Sept. 1. Duluth elevators were 
not in position to deliver had they de- 
sired to, for the registration of their re- 
ceipts by the state department had not 
yet been completely provided for. 


The Wisconsin grain and warehouse 
commission has modified its position that 
Minnesot: inspection department officials 
should keep out of Superior, to the ex- 
tent that they are permitted to go there 
to take resamples and “run” samples of 
cars that have received their initial in- 
spection \v the Minnesota department. 


A good part of the present boat ship- 
ping is gving via Canadian ports, indi- 


cating th: the grain is intended for ex- 
port. ‘Ca: voes of both durum wheat and 
rye are going out that route. A little is 
also moviig through Buffalo, in smaller 
lots. With a larger accumulation of sup- 
plies to o'er, shipping activities are ex- 


pected to improve in the near future. 


During ‘he week ending Sept. 1 grain 
was chariered to go from Duluth to 
Montreal :t 6c bu. Small lots of wheat 
move to buffalo at 214c bu, and a large 
lot could yet this rate shaded. Grain 


now here is said to be mostly under 
contract for shipment, and the arrival of 
new crop grain is necessary to bring an 
increase in the demand for vessel ton- 
nage. 


All of the elevators on the Duluth side 
of the water at the Head of the Lakes 
have become subject to the law passed 
by the Minnesota legislature last spring, 
and must now operate as public ware- 
houses if they receive any grain for store 
for others than the owners of the houses. 
All of the houses in Duluth have become 
public except one of the four systems 
of the Consolidated Elevator Co., and 
one of the two systems of the Capitol 
Elevator Co. All of the public houses 
have been declared “regular” by the Du- 
luth Board of Trade. The status of the 
elevators on the Wisconsin side of the 
bay is not changed. 

F. G. Carson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 





Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Spring Durum 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Aug. 25... 119 985% 98% 98% 97% 
Aug. 27 118% 98 98 98% 96% 
Aug. 28 .. 116% 95% 95% 96% 94% 
Aug. 29 116% 95 95% 95% 94% 
Aug. 30 .. 116% 96 96 96% 994% 
Aug. 31 .. 116% 96% 96% 97% 95% 
Sept. 1... 118% 98% 98% 99 97 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 o. No. 2 
Aug. 25 .. 123 121 120 118 
Aug. 27 .. 122% 120% 119% 117% 
Aug. 28 .. 120% 118% 117% 115% 
Aug. 29 .. 120% 118% 117% 115% 
Aug. 30 .. 120% 118% 117% 115% 
Aug. 31 122% 120% 117% 115% 
Sept. 1... 124% 122% 119% 117% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
Per bushe!: 
-—Amber durum—, —Durum— 
: ug. _No,1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
a7 100% @105% 99% @104% 100% 98% 
aes 100 @105 99 @104 100 98 
ie °'% @102% 965 @101% 97% 95% 
3%... 97 @102 96 @101 97 95 
wees 98) @108 97 @102 98 96 
Sept, *@108% 97% 102% 98% 96% 
1.... 100% @105% 99% @104% 100% 98% 
Daily closin rice 
eg per My s of coarse grain, in 
Oats Rye 
i .. No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
re WO seeeeeee 37 @38 64% 40@60 
Pe 4 cee anaX 36% @37% 64% 40@60 
hae, 38 veeeeees 35% @36% 638%  40@60 
rey - ooo Sewell 35% @36% 62% 40@60 
Aue. re © es owe ie 35% @36% 63% 45@60 
hn 36 @37 68% 45@60 
pS oe cibeleenme 36% @387% 64 45@60 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
vators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7~—Domestic—_, ——-Bonded-—. 


el 


an 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Der seeees a NEO tia. ps en, (0 
pate... 76 ©6643 5,561 2 +. 
Beige 3,698 1,746 1,228 21 1 

ey .... 348 387 ‘669... 4 4 


++ 86 ee “see oes 40 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000's omitted): 

--—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

Spring .... 574 856 676 399 410 321 








Durum ....1,036 1,211 2,365 772 437 1,009 
Wee ede! aed 19 93.—=C«w 3 118 

Totals ..1,610 2,086 3,134 1,171 850 1,448 
COPe a vaees 3 82 67 T as es 
Oats -.cccce 89 47 273 54 69 621 
Rye ... 568 3,092 1,207 691 3,567 1,194 

Bonded 7 es ae ee e° ie 
Barley 196 215 611 65 212 3844 


Flaxseed .. 22 4 55 1 2 106 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 1, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 
Receipts by 


-~Wheat stocks—, ———grade—— 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn } 
1,2nor jf 110 889 184 210 421 198 
8dkn l 
3 nor j 7 40 126 74 64 215 
All other J 
spring .. 254 227 367 110 37 288 
1,2 am dal 


1,2dur jf 284 295 342 242 387 667 
All other 


durum .. 819 764 1,752 417 392 858 
Winter .... 1 10 87 7 12 43 
Mixed ..... oe -- 144 212 $891 808 

Totals ..1,475 1,675 2,942 1,272 1,734 3,077 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 








Opening Sept. 2 

Aug. 27 High Low Sept. 1 1922 
Sept. .$2.31% $2.31% $2.24 $2.29 $2.21 
Oct. 2.31 2.31 2.238% 2.28% 2.17% 
Nov. .. 2.30 2.30% 2.28% 2.28% 2.17% 
Dec. .. 2.27% 2.27% 2.22 2.265% 2.13% 
Unpleasant Financial Situation Arises as 


Result of Decree Which Would Render 
Many Protested Drafts Valueless 


Sr. Lovis,. Mo.—Another unpleasant 
financial situation has arisen in Cuba as 
the result of a decision recently handed 
down by one of the judges of the first 
instance, which decision, if confirmed by 
the higher courts, would practically ren- 
der valueless almost all of the protested 
drafts held by Cuban banks. 

Alexander W. Kent, an attorney in 
Havana representing an American ex- 
porter, has carried the decision mentioned 
above to the court of appeals, and has 
also taken the matter up with the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce and the Cuban 
banks. In his letter to the banks, calling 
their attention to this situation, Mr. Kent 
wrote in part: 

“The same judge, before he wrote this 
decision, told an attorney of my office 
that the protest, when made on the debtor, 
should also be signed by two witnesses, 
which was in direct contravention to sub- 
section 8 of article 504 of the Code of 
Commerce. But he did not incorporate 
this particular legal delicacy into the 
written opinion. 

“T have spoken with most of the prin- 
cipal notaries and attorneys of Havana, 
and these include the notaries who have 
made most of the protests for the various 
banks since the moratorium. Notary 
Miguel Nuno, for instance, states that he 
has made 8,000 protests since the mora- 
torium, and that not a singie one of them 
has had the signature of the person de- 
livering the draft to him, nor his descrip- 
tion, power of attorney, nor signatures of 
witnesses. I have also spoken with no- 
taries Arturo Manas, Gustove Pino, Man- 
uel Recio, Juan Arrellano, Gabriel Gas- 
ton, Carlos Bandini, Carlos Salagrigas 
and Antonio Munoz, and every one of 
these has executed his protests in the 
form first outlined above, that is, with- 
out the signatures of the holder or of two 
witnesses. 

“IT am holding for clients protested 
drafts whose face value runs into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and I as- 
sume millions, because if Notary Nuno 
alone has made 8,000 protests, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that at least 30,- 
000 have been made since the moratorium, 
and that 99 per cent of them will be ren- 
dered worthless as the basis for an execu- 
tory action under the above decision. 

“You know as well as I do that the real 
value of a protested draft lies in the fact 
that it may be used as the basis for an 
executory action; in other words, an ac- 
tion which begins with the attachment of 
the debtor’s property. If the executory 
value is denied to the draft, and the 
creditor is left with the sole remedy of 
his declaratory action of greater qearty, 
the draft ep ream loses its value as a 
commercial document, and the minute 
that it loses this value, it will not be 
accepted as a medium of exchange. 
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“I realize, and your own attorneys 
know, that we have had a large number 
of decisions which have prejudiced to a 
large extent the efficacy of notes and bills 
of exchange, but none of these decisions 
has been so far-reaching in its scope as 
the present. I am writing this same letter 
to the other banks and to the American 
Chamber of Commerce, and I am request- 
ing the commercial attaché of the em- 
bassy to communicate its contents to the 
Department of Commerce in Washington, 
because I know that if this decision is 
sustained and generally accepted by the 
courts, you will be left with several mil- 
lion dollars of worthless drafts on your 
hands for your clients, and your attor- 
neys and the attorneys in general will 
practically be out of business. 

“It seems to me that this is a matter 
of sufficient importance to justify a meet- 
ing of the bank managers in Havana, 
and I believe that, if sufficient energy is 
displayed at that meeting, the courts can 
be made to realize that it is their obliga- 
tion, not to interpret the law always to 
the benefit of the debtor, but to recog- 
nize that business can only exist where 
credit is properly protected, and that it 
is the obligation of a court to study the 
law in connection with business conditions 
in general. 

“The decision to which I am referring 
is, in my opinion, entirely contrary to law, 
but I have heard other judges sustain 
the same opinion; and I am afraid that, 
without some strenuous action on the part 
of business interests in general, the higher 
courts may confirm it.” 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 24 46 5 17 
OMNVIOS .cccecece 255 22 8 . 
Grain Growers ... 169 37 40 os 
Fort William .... 1 ons oes 4 
EO? aa 131 24 14 17 
North Western .. 181 17 45 vee 
Port Arthur ..... 13 16 10 2 
Cem, GOT E 2s cs 69 37 10 40 
Same, COeOR. «20s 148 3 20 20 
Private elevators. 414 295 105 40 

Totale ...ccses 1,380 465 237 150 
FOO? OBO .ccccess 4,594 776 395 191 
Receipts ........ 642 193 216 5 
Lake shipments... 1,149 156 442 26 
Rail shipments... 135 135 22 bok 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... 12 No1C. W 

No. 1 northern.. 353 No. 2C. W 

No. 2 northern... 249 No.3 C. W 

No. 3 northern.. 174 Ex. 1 feed 

NO. 4 wcccccccce ae: eerrrerre: 

. i RPP S BRO vicasesccs 

me  véecencus's 9 Special bin 

POON esiccscscws BY. CEMOCS cicaceccs 
DUPUM .cccccces BY BERPAGS sc ccwcces 
OEROFS 2s ccccces 91 oe 
ee 414 OOM sg icctces 506 

| ee 1,458 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

.The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 31, 1923, with 

comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output—, -—Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis 15,730 14,687 184 827 
St. Paul ...... 643 476 oo 
Duluth-Superior 1,088 861 rom eee 
Outelde . 2.200% 10,890 8,866 2 17 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept. 4, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





= From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen 19.00 30,00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ee - 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Po eae 19.00 see cece 19.00 eas 
COPGTE .ccce « SRG0 «ses tec 30.90 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Cork ceosee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
6 eee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 rrr 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 ++. 27.00 27.00 eeve 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 - 25.00 25.00 
Malméd ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 esos 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 sees 
Havre ....... 28.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles Dee 4906 see% sees wese 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 eee 
Biull wccccecs - 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Leith ........ 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 er 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 _ea e 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle DE css e560) 4908 ere 
Rotterdam 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar os SE Sbes cess sve ewes 
Southampton. 18.00 .... 1... «ses 
Danzig ...... 22.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
PIP@Us ..0.0> BB.CO cece cece cscs ens 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


To— Aug.-Sept. Oct.-Nov. 
United Kingdom ......... 19 20 
Leith, Hull, Newcastle.... 20 20 
po” PPP ere eee eee 22 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg .... 17 20 
eo, ee 26 26 
ED e505 63.60.04 9 RNS 29 29 
CE 95610-6064. 005% % 26 26 
GED 2.0 6S alwnsec cates 28 28 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,516 18 88 135 1 
BOSOM .ssce 2 3 29 és wierd 
Buffalo .....2,677 193 1,450 1,693 453 
Afloat .... 236 56 195 55 
Chicago .19,314 370 2,807 105 
Deteart . 2.2%. 32 30 62 a 
St. Joseph. ..1,175 76 55 6 
Duluth ..... 1,436 ves 75 348 
Galveston ...1,124 oes ae . 
Indianapolis, 845 108 117 * ° 
Kan. City...9,098 96 621 73 79 
Milwaukee... 168 40 626 158 81 
Sioux City 158 67 215 3 
Minneapolis 8,063 14 1,832 5,505 493 
N. Orleans. .1,209 54 90 146 > 
New York... 764 35 395 170 2 
Omaha ..... 2,431 124 637 32 33 
Peorte ....% 61 11 112 ees ive 
Philadelphia 1,344 6 333 42 3 
St. Louis... .2,393 43 52 19 
BNNe ccces 1,641 46 246 12 3 
Canals ...... 564 62 20 340 45 
TMG cvcecs 294 135 54 ‘ 
Totals ...56,541 712 
543 


1,587 10,111 13,374 1, 
Last year..27,349 7,314 38,355 4,707 1 





Latvia—Crops 
Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
> 1,810 


1923 - 1,029 ches 3eser cae 
1922..... 959 6,857 18,870 7,397 610 
i ee 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 
1920..... 389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
Ss ccaas $s ous re 618 es 
1983. ...0% 69 388 675 583 94 
TOBE s 2 80 0:0 46 362 622 562 85 
BORG... 0'e . 39 306 533 486 75 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 1,042 
February ..... 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 791 
March ......+. 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 769 
April ....00-. 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 875 
MOY .nccccseee 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
TOMO coceeeses 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 856 
TUIY wncccccces 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,353 830 833 
AUGUSt ...2220 seven 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 785 701 
September ....  weees 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,085 1,003 1,223 
GOteBer ..ccec sense 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November ....  ..... 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December ..... ...-- 1,500 1,014 952 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
Totalp ...- seoes 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 138,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 


exports of wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 


60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February ..... 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
March ....... 4,291 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,535 3,457 
ADPED wvcccece. 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
BBP nn edcccue 9,973 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,645 
FUME wcccecess 9,252 14,006 25,285 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 5,905 9,396 7,395 
i) eer 8,843 14,953 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
MUBUSt 22.0600 seses 33,703 58,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 5,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .... ..... 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
COTOBRE nciccsee seses 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 5,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
TROVOTAREP 2046. sosce 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December ....  ....% 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
Totals .... sseces 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 178,862 
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Clamors for an extra session of Con- 
gress to aid the wheat producer are 
growing fainter and fainter. The letter 
sent to Senator Frank R. Gooding, of 
Idaho, by President Coolidge, denying a 
demand for an extra session to legislate 
relief for the grain grower and to at- 
tempt a solution of the coal problem is 
regarded as the last word from the White 
House on this subject. 

“The most experienced legislators with 
whom I have consulted,” read the Presi- 
dent’s message to Senator Gooding, “have 
not been able to offer any plan for legis- 
lative action which seems to be prac- 
ticable.” 

More significance attaches to the Presi- 
dent’s words than one might sense at a 
glance. As presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate during all of the last Congress, Mr. 
Coolidge cannot be ignorant of Senator 
Gooding’s activities as a leader in the 
farm Glee. It hardly got by the Presi- 
dent’s notice that Senator Gooding was 
the author of a bill to provide a gov- 
ernment guaranty of $1.75 bu for wheat, 
a proposal which he continues to advo- 
cate. With knowledge of this fact, as 
one must naturally assume, the President 
says no legislative plan has been offered 
which “seems practicable,” which is equal 
to saying he sees nothing at all prac- 
ticable in the price stabilization proposal. 

On the same day that the Coolidge let- 
ter went to the Idaho senator, one of 
Senator Gooding’s colleagues, while giv- 
ing out a declaration against calling a 
special session, announced his intention 
of offering a bill in the next Congress to 
distribute among wheat growers the $51,- 
000,000 profit turned into the Treasury 
by the United States Grain Corporation, 
a war-time organization. This brought 
an immediate retort from Walter J. Rob- 
inson, prominent member of the National 
Wheat Growers’ Stabilization Bureau, 
that such a measure would be folly, again 
illustrating the difference of opinion 
among all those leaders, real and self- 
styled, who believe that Congress can set- 
tle the whole problem of the grain grower. 

Mr. Robinson points out that if such a 
distribution is to be made it should cer- 
tainly be among only those who produced 
wheat during the war. He suggests that 
if the $51,000,000 are to be turned to the 
aid of the wheat growers, they can best 
be used as part of the working capital of 
a federal corporation created for the pur- 
pose of allowing the farmers to solve 
their own difficulty. Such a plan, he as- 
serts, would cost the government nothing 
in the end. 

However, one gets the impression here 
that leaders in Congress as well as in the 
administration are paying but little at- 
tention to any of these extraordinary 
propositions. When Congress convenes 
there will of course be numerous bills of- 
fered in the interest of grain producers, 
but it is asserted, by those in position to 
know, that no measure of this character 
will be reported out of committee before 
the latter part of January. By that time 
most of the wheat farmers of the coun- 
try will be little interested in what hap- 
pens, so far as this year’s crop is con- 
cerned, 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK GOOD 


In spite of the trouble in the anthracite 
coal district, the industrial and business 
outlook as viewed from Washington is 
good, and the reason it is good, some 
knowing individuals will tell you, is main- 
ly because Congress is not in session. 
Nothing is so effective in stabilizing in- 
dustry, it is pointed out, as a long recess 
of Congress. That is just why some men 
high in political life will continue to 
insist that the worst thing that can hap- 


pen right now is a special session of the 
national lawmaking body. 

When Congress meets, somebody wants 
to change something, and there are so 
many — of this sort suggested that 
everybody 


egins to get uneasy, because 


Congress is taken much more seriously 
about the country than it deserves. 

Washington refuses now to see anything 
but the bright spots in the news. This 
is in sharp contrast with two months ago, 
when almost any one prominent in busi- 
ness or public life in the national capital 
was ready to declare the country fast 
going to pot. No one here is worried 
about the little flareup between Italy and 
Greece, but the recognition of Mexico 
makes material for much conversation. 
Resumption of full diplomatic relations 
with the nation to the south means big 
things for a large number of American 
business men who already have large in- 
terests there, and it opens a field for ad- 
ditional American capital. 

General emphasis also is placed on the 
report of Basil Miles, American admin- 
istrator of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Paris, to the effect that, 
notwithstanding the unsettled reparations 
question, Europe is making steady prog- 
ress toward stabilization. Mr. siles is so 
well known in Washington that anything 
he says is scanned with unusual interest. 
Complete recovery, he says, depends on 
final adjustment of the reparations dis- 
pute, but an amazing thing is that, even 
under existing conditions, the scars of 
war are disappearing. 


PANAMA CANAL COMMERCE 


Panama Canal figures have come also as 
somewhat of a pleasant surprise. It had 
not been appreciated that the canal was 
assuming such importance as recent re- 
ports show. A steady gain in commerce 
through the canal is indicated, a report 
covering the nine years of its operation 
showing that more than 20,000 vessels, 
carrying an aggregate cargo of 84,000,000 
tons, have passed through, paying tolls 
in excess of $76,500,000. 

In the first year of its operation the 
canal was used by 1,311 vessels with a 
cargo tonnage of 5,861,875, paying tolls of 
$4,171,000, compared with 4,272 vessels 
of 21,210,000 tons, and tolls of $18,975,- 
000, for the year just closed. The canal 
has shown an increase in each succeeding 
year it has been operated, and by far the 
larger number of vessels using it have 
been of United States registry, due to a 
large extent to the heavy intercoastal 
trade. 

The future of the American merchant 
marine is of course a doubtful question, 
but, like the dilemma of the wheat farmer, 
it is believed the problem will eventually 
be solved in a natural way. The Shipping 
Board is in the same fix as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank System. All three govern- 
ment agencies are embarrassed by a con- 
dition which grows out of the government 
having gone into private business. The 
railroads are having their hardships for 
the same reason. 

Just now the leading proposition is to 
create some 18 subsidiary corporations to 
take over all American trade routes and 
try the operation of the ships in this 
manner, but there are so many differences 
of opinion, first over the legality and next 
over the practicability of the plan, that 
the outlook for that solution is not hope- 
ful. 

NOTES 

T. A. Somers, in charge of information 
and publications, Federal Grain Investi- 
gations, is spending a vacation in Orange 
County, Virginia. 

Edgar Krumm, Edwin G. Batsford 
and Philip D. Rupert, recently appointed 
assistant marketing specialists, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have been sent to 
Chicago to receive training as food 
products inspectors. 

Rates on cereals and cereal products 
in carloads from Phoenix, Solomon, Saf- 
ford and other points in Arizona, and on 
hay from Wilcox, Ariz., to Douglas, 
Lowell and Bisbee, Ariz., during federal 
control, have been held not unreasonable 


or unlawful by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

W. A. Wheeler, in charge of the hay, 
feed and seed division, Department of 
Agriculture, has returned from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where he attended the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State 
Hay and Grain Dealers’ Association. 

William Galt Mish, of Green-Mish Co., 
flour and feed brokers, is combining busi- 
ness with a vacation on a western trip 
during which he will visit the grain mar- 
kets at Memphis, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, Minneapolis and Chicago. 

The proposal of certain railroads to 
restrict rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, in carloads, from Chicago, Joliet, 
Lockport, and Peoria, Ill, to Texas 
points, so as not to apply over routes 
through Iowa, except over the Santa Fe 
and Rock Island railroads, has been 
found by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to effect an increase in rates 
from intermediate Iowa points on lines 
other than the Santa Fe and the Rock 
Island. Such increases, however, are 
found justified, and an order vacating a 
suspension of rates is canceled. 





AUSTRALIA 


MetsourneE, Vicrorta, July 31.—It is 
understood that a condition of the con- 
tinuance by the federal government of 
its guaranty to the Commonwealth Bank 
of an advance to farmers who intrust 
their wheat to voluntary pools in the 
ensuing season will be that wheat is sup- 
plied to millers for home consumption 
at export parity. This will render the 
position of the millers in the several 
states much more satisfactory than it has 
been during the last few months. 

Until recently, relations between flour 
millers and the board of management of 
the wheat pool in New South Wales were 
not pleasant. The prices demanded by 
the pool for wheat were responsible for 
much adverse criticism by millers who 
emphatically asserted that, as a result 
thereof, the export trade in flour had 
been seriously affected. Since then the 
pool quotations have been revised in 
favor of both the millers and the con- 
sumers, but the change was effected at 
a time when over-sea trade was slack. 

According to the Melbourne Argus, 
reports were circulated in Sydney that 
the pool resented the action of the wheat 
corporation in Victoria adjusting its 
quotations in conformity with market 
rates, and it came as a surprise when it 
was announced that the management in 
New South Wales had reduced its quo- 
tations to 5s 4d per bu, with a rebate 
to millers in regard to export flour. 
Since Victoria lowered its price to 5s 3d 
the price in Sydney has been reduced 
to 5s 1d, with a rebate of 3d per bu on 
wheat for flour for export. It is stipu- 
lated, however, that for every pur- 
chase for export flour purposes a similar 
quantity must be bought for home con- 
sumption. 

Both Victoria and South Australia 
carry heavy stocks of both malting and 
feed barley, and the position of the 
growers of these cereals this year has 
been decidedly unsatisfactory. The out- 
lets, unfortunately, are very few, and 
many growers have been feeding their 
produce to pigs. Last week the steamer 
Spain Maru left Port Adelaide, South 
Australia, with 1,200 tons of malting 
barley for Japan. London and conti- 
nental buyers are still disinclined to 
operate. 


MILL OFFALS FOR NEW ZEALAND 


The announcement last week that the 
New Zealand government had decided to 
suspend, until Oct. 1, the duty on im- 
portations of bran and pollard, gave 
much satisfaction to millers in the com- 
monwealth, who shortly afterward re- 
ceived inquiries for parcels of various 
sizes. It is stated that there are ample 
stocks in Victoria to meet any demands 
which may come from the dominion, and 
stocks are also now accumulating in New 
South Wales, notwithstanding that 
Queensland, for some time, has been 
drawing supplies from Sydney. Sellers 
in Melbourne are reported to be willing 
to accept £7 per ton, f.o.b. With a 
more stable position for offal in Aus- 
tralia than has recently existed, millers 
would be placed in a more comfortable 
position in respect to the export flour 
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trade. Meanwhile, export flour business 
is dull; a number of mills are going op 
short time, and some will close down 
altogether, shortly, owing to the ab. 
sence of business on a profitable basis, 


WHEAT TRADE QUIET 

Owing to the increasingly unfavorable 
condition of the wheat market oversea 
trade has become very dull in the Aus. 
tralian states. In Victoria, for example, 
buyers are displaying a marked want 
of interest and sellers are becoming more 
and more predominant. With regard 
to the quantities of wheat available for 
shipment in the different states the Mel- 
bourne Herald remarks: “It is believed 
that, in Western Australia, the volun- 
tary pool has not much surplus wheat 
to dispose of. The pool in South Aus- 
tralia does not hold any apprvciable 
quantity, and it is known that while the 
Victorian pool can still sell a few car- 
goes, when opportunity offers, the <tocks 
in the possession of the wheatgrowers 
corporation are so limited that th. posi- 
tion is causing no concern. There will 
be a winding up of the season’s »pera- 
tions by the end of September, or in 
early October. 

“Little information is available i rela- 
tion to New South Wales. Exagy «rated 
statements have been made as ‘0 the 
quantity of wheat still in the cust dy of 
the pool in that state, but it can ot be 
very large, as only 11,700,000 bu were 
received into the pool, and the «\port- 
able surplus was not expected io be 
more than 4,000,000 bus. 

“It is stated that farmers in South 
Australia who preferred the ope: mar- 
ket to pooling have yet on hand . fair 
quantity of wheat, and this may «\so be 
the case in New South Wales. So far as 
the Victorian pool is concerned, «xport 
business could have been carried t!:rough 
at much higher prices than are likely to 
be secured for the wheat still to be ex- 
ported. The market prices ruling earlier 
in the year, however, were not accepted 
chiefly because, so long as the condi- 
tions of drouth continued, it was neces- 
sary to be prepared for any eventuilities. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS 


Although the shipments of brea«stuffs 
from Australia continue to reveal « large 
falling off compared with those for the 
corresponding periods of last year, there 
has been apparent a slight expansion 
just lately. Since the opening of the 
shipping season on Dec. 1 the quantities 
of wheat and flour, in bushels and short 
tons, respectively, dispatched fro: the 
several exporting states, have been as 
follows: 

WHEAT IN BUSHELS 
1920-21 1921-22 1122-23 
S. Australia.. 19,643,089 18,908,849 14,223,653 














Victoria ..... 16,782,313 24,135,594 7,819,414 
N. 8S. Wales.. 25,291,627 16,494,803 $80,294 
W. Australia. 4,715,047 8,334,300 5,792,306 
Queensland.. 424,876 810,903 see 
Potala ..... 66,856,952 68,684,449 28,715,667 
FLOUR IN SHORT TONS 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

South Australia ... 25,966 30,492 43,148 
WHORE. 20 carvcases 50,103 75,821 01,669 
New South Wales... 28,058 65,863 60,973 
West. Australia ... 34,010 37,776 34,583 
PERE crswsccics 138,137 209,952 10,373 


Allowing 48 bus of wheat to thie ton 
of flour there have been shippe: this 
year the equivalent of 40,253,571 bus, 
compared with 78,762,145 last yer and 
73,487,528 for the corresponding term In 
1921, 

Recently charterings for the traispor- 
tation of wheat oversea have been fixe 
at the following rates: for loading In 
Western Australia, 30s per ton for one 
port, and 31s 3d for two-pori dis- 
charge; South Australian loading 3's 3d; 
Victorian, 32s 6d, for both one and 
two-port discharges. 


BULK HANDLING WHEAT 


Disquieting reports have been circu 
lated concerning the condition of some 
of the country wheat silos in New South 
Wales. References have been maile to 
alleged faulty construction at s<veral 
stations, with the result that waier 
stated to have soaked through. A ard 
of inquiry is to make investigation:, and 
it is expected that some extraordinary 
revelations will be made. Meanwhile the 
railway authorities are pushing o1 with 
the construction of bulk wheat trucks 
for handling the next harvest. 


Cartes J. MATTHEWS. 
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MILLING PATENTS RULING 





A Recent Decision on Patents Pertaining to 
Food Production Revives Principles 
of the Cochrane Case 


That an improved composite food 
product and the method of making it 
may be protected by patent is a rule of 
law that was affirmed lately by the Unit- 
ed States circuit court of appeals, sec- 
ond circuit, in the case of P. E. Sharp- 
less Co. vs. Crawford Farms, Inc., 287 
Fed. 655. Applying the rule, the court 
sustained the validity of a patent for 
blending cheese, and cited the famous 
flour patent case of Cochrane vs. Deen- 
er, 94 U. S. 780, in support of the con- 
clusions reached. In the course of its 
opinion, the circuit court of appeals said: 

“The question is presented of whether 
or not a food product or a process of 
producing it may properly be considered 
as the subject matter for the grant of a 
patent, within the meaning of the statute 
authorizing the grant for a new and use- 
ful composition of matter, or ‘any new 
and useful improvement thereof’ (as to 
the product), or any new and useful art, 
being interpreted to mean or include a 
method or a process within the lay mean- 
ing of those terms. It is to be observed 
that Congress provided for invention 
in respect ‘of composition of matter.’ 
There is no restriction as to the nature 
of the composition which may be pat- 
ented. The only limitation is it must 
be new, useful, and the result of inven- 
tion. . 

“\ patentable composition of matter 
may well result or be formed by the 
intermixture of two or more ingredients, 
which develop a different or additional 
property or properties which the several 
ingredients individually do not possess 
in common. In Cochrane vs. Deener, 

. «» @ process was described as: 

“*\ mode of treatment of certain 
materials to produce a given result. It 
is an act, or a series of acts, performed 
upon the subject matter to be trans- 
formed and reduced to a different state 
or thing. If new and useful, it is just 
as patentable as is a piece of machinery. 
In the language of the paten* law, it is 
an art. The machinery pointed out as 
suitable to perform the process may or 
may not be new or patentable; while the 
process itself may be altogether new, 
and produce an entirely new result. The 
process requires that certain things 
should be done with certain substances, 
and in a certain order; but the tools to 
be used in doing this may be of second- 
ary consequence.’ ” 

A patent was issued to Cochrane in 
1863, and was reissued in 1874, covering 
a process for manufacturing flour.. The 
object of the invention, as stated in the 
patent specifications, “was to increase 
the production of the best quality of 
flour; and my improvement consisted 
in separating from the meal, first the 
superfine flour and then the pulverulent 
impurities mingled with the flour pro- 
ducing portions of the middlings meal, so 
as to make ‘white’ or ‘purified’ middlings, 
which, when reground and rebolted, would 
yield pure white flour, which, when add- 
ed to the superfine, would improve the 
quality of the flour resulting from their 
union, instead of deteriorating its qual- 
ity, as had heretofore been the case when 
the middlings flour was mingled with the 
superfine.” 

The litigation questioned the validity 
of the Cochrane patents and the fact of 
infringement by the process used by de- 
fendant. The opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court gives a detailed 
description of the methods used by the 
parties for improvement of flour manu- 
facture. It was found by the court that 
such differences as existed in the respec- 
tive parties’ machinery were not of such 
character as to avoid defendants’ guilt 
of infringement of the Cochrane proc- 
ess. The court said: 

“The defendants admit that the process 
has produced a revolution in the manu- 
facture of flour; but they attribute that 
revolution to their improvements. It 
may be, as they say, that it is greatly 
due to these. But it cannot be seriously 
denied that Cochrane’s invention lies at 
the bottom of-these improvements, is in- 
volved in them, and was itself capable of 
beneficial use, and was put to such use. 
It had all the elements and circumstances 
necessary for sustaining the patent, and 
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cannot be appropriated by the defend- 
ants, even though supplemented by and 
enveloped in very important and ma- 
terial improvements of their own.” 

But the right to patents for machin- 
ery improvements, as distinguished from 
patents covering a process, was express- 
ly recognized by the court, as is shown 
above by a quotation made from the de- 
cision. In connection with that state- 
ment, the court observed: 

“That a process may be patentable, 
irrespective of the particular form of 
the instrumentalities used, cannot be 
disputed. If one of the steps of a 
process be that a certain substance is to 
be reduced to a powder, it may not be 
at all material what instrument or ma- 
chinery is used to effect that object, 
whether a hammer, a pestle and mortar 
or a mill. Either may be pointed out; 
but if the patent is not confined to that 
particular tool or machine, the use of 
the others would be an infringement, the 
general process being the same.” 

Bearing on situations where one per- 
son holds a patent for a process and an- 
other holds a patent applying to a ma- 
chine used in that process, the court 
also said: 

“We do not perceive that the patent 
of Cogswell and McKiernan [under 
which defendants claimed], if valid at all 
as against Cochrane .» affects the 
question in the least. That patent is 
not all for the process which Cochrane 
claims. If valid, and if, in using his 
process, Cochrane is obliged to use any 
device secured to Cogswell and McKier- 
nan, it does not detract in the slightest 
degree from his own patent. One inven- 
tion may include in it many others, and 
each and all may be valid at the same 
time. This only consequence follows: 
that each inventor is precluded from 
using inventions made and patented prior 
to his own, except by license from the 
owners thereof. His invention and his 
patent are equally entitled to protection 
from infringement, as if they were inde- 
pendent of any connection with them.” 

A. L, H. Srreer. 





GERMANY’S BREAD SUBSIDY LAW 

The recently enacted bread subsidy 
law of Germany will have the virtual 
effect of abolishing grain requisitions 
from the peasants and the doing away 
with subsidized bread except for a very 
small percentage of the population, ac- 
cording to information received in the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce. Under the present system 
about 90 per cent of the population re- 
ceives subsidized bread. The new law 
will restrict this class to about 10 per 
cent of the population including unem- 
ployed, war veterans and cripples, fam- 
ilies with a large number of children, 
and public charges of various other 
sorts. The expense of the new subsidy, 
which will be raised by a tax levied on 
the persons and property already sub- 
jected to the forced loan, is at present 
estimated at about 12,000,000,000,000 
paper marks, but subsequent deprecia- 
tion of the mark will‘naturally increase 
this figure. An interesting feature of 
the financing of the law consists in the 
arrangement for an automatic increase 
of the tax in case of further currency 
depreciation. 





APPEALS UNDER GRADING ACT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Appeal work of 
the grain division under the United States 
grain standards act shows decrease for 
the fiscal year 1923. Appeals numbering 
25,501 were handled, compared with 31,- 
689, a decrease of 19.5 per cent. 

Of appeals handled in year just ended, 
21,729 were wheat, 2,489 corn and 1,283 
oats. Grades were changed in 45.7 per 
cent of cases handled, compared with 
34.6 per cent of grade changes made in 
appeals for the fiscal year 1922. On corn 
and oats grade changes were more often 
raised, while on wheat the majority of 
changes were downward. Of 10,470 
wheat appeals on which grades were 
changed, 2,342, or 22.4 per cent, were 
changed on class or subclass, 

The Minneapolis office handled 103 ap- 
peals-for the War Department, for which 
no charge was made, and the Sioux City 
office handled 13 for the same depart- 
ment. Thirty-four appeals also were han- 
dled by the Minneapolis office for the 
warehouse division under authority of the 
United States warehouse act. Seattle and 





Spokane offices heard 72 appeals under 
the Washington state law, which permits 
appeals on intrastate shipments. 

During the year, 567 of the total ap- 
peals were referred to the Chicago Board 
of Review. The Portland, Oregon, board 
handled six appeals, all of which were 
under state law. Only two disputes were 
filed during the period, one at Minneap- 
olis and the other at Buffalo. The Buf- 
falo dispute was carried to the Chicago 
board for grading. 

Appeal fees for the year amounted to 
$32,471, and the two disputes brought in 
$14.53. Sales by various offices of ac- 
cumulated grain samples netted the de- 
partment $6,894. During the life of the 
Federal Grain Supervision, 6% years, 
$180,447 have been turned into the United 
States treasury, representing appeals and 
dispute fees, and sales of accumulated 
grain samples. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





WIND MILLING IN WISCONSIN 

Tourists upon a main travelled road 
about 14 miles east of Superior, Wis., 
are occasioned considerable astonishment 
by discovery of a grist mill somewhat 
resembling the fabled one of Don 
Quixote. Two of the sail arms are gone, 
it is true, and the plant has not func- 
tioned as a wind mill for some time, but 
the mill is not’ idle, for, with tractor 
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power, it still turns out its grist. There 
are two pairs of stones, one for flour and 
one for millfeed. The owner is William 
Davidson, a farmer. He exhibits his 
plant with pleasure, though this is by no 
means an easy undertaking, when it is 
considered that an enormous iron bar 
must be lifted from before the door, this 
disclosing a massive lock for which a 
key larger than that of any city is re- 
quired. 





PROMPT HANDLING OF QUOTATIONS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Instructions have 
been issued by Postmaster General New 
for the prdmpt handling of all market 
quotations, subject to sudden fluctua- 
tions, the value of which would be de- 
stroyed if delayed in the mails. This 
procedure has been taken with a view to 
bringing farmers in closer touch with 
the markets and to assist them in timing 
the movement of their crops. The Post 
Office Department suggests that the 
words, “Market Quotations,” be printed 
on envelopes containing such matter to 
insure prompt attention. 
Cuartes C, Harr. 





WHEAT SHORTAGE IN NEW ZEALAND 

Wasuineton, D. C.—New Zealand is 
facing a serious shortage of wheat the 
coming season as a result of recent 
floods in the principal wheat growing 
sections of the colony. Further curtail- 
ment of the usual wheat harvest is fore- 
seen, due to the farmers finding it un- 
profitable to raise wheat and diverting 
their land to other crops, Vice Consul 
Moran, Wellington, reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Cuar.es C. Hart. 
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QUEENSLAND WHEAT POOL 


Details of Organization Arranged for Deliv- 
ery and Marketing of Crop—Extended 
to Cover Season of 1923-24 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Details regarding 
the formation of the Queensland state 
wheat board are given in a letter re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
from the board’s chairman at Toowoomba. 

A record wheat crop in 1920, he says, 
caused formation of an organization to 
arrange for delivery and marketing of 
wheat. As the Australian government 
had guaranteed a price of 5s bu for all 
wheat grown in the commonwealth that 
yéar, to which the government added 3s, 
it was necessary for Queensland growers 
to form a controlling board to avail them- 
selves of the guaranties. 

A conference of the Queensland Farm- 
ers’ Union, the Toowoomba Chamber of 
Commerce and certain wheat growers re- 
sulted in the passage of a wheat pool act 
providing for a state wheat board, with 
power to receive, store, handle and sell 
the whole 1920-21 crop. The board con- 
sisted of five growers elected by ballot 
by their respective districts, and of a: 
chairman recommended by growers and 
confirmed by the government. 

The first move found necessary was to 
expand the storage facilities, and the 
government was persuaded to finance the 
erection of 16 more sheds, increasing the 
grain shed capacity from 320,000 bus to 
2,000,000. The board has undisturbed 
tenancy, and pays a fixed rate of interest 
on the capital invested and a certain rate 
for depreciation. 

All pools in Australia were compulsory 
in the 1920-21 season, but the following 
year the Queensland government took a 
ballot of wheat growers, which resulted 
in the continuance of the pool for three 
years, 86 per cent of the growers voting. 
Accordingly the wheat pool act was ex- 
tended to cover three seasons, inclusive 
of 1923-24. The other states, with the 
exception of Western Australia, failed 
to vote a continuance of the compulsory 
pools, and the letter declares that Queens- 
land growers received a higher price than 
those in any other state. 

Wheat is graded by the. Queensland 
board into six classifications. Sixty-two 
lbs per bu is considered mean weight, and 
premiums ranging 4@1d bu are offered 
for heavier grain, while grain weighing 
less than mean is subject to dockage of 
¥/,@9d bu. The state government guar- 
antees the accounts of the wheat board 
with the Commonwealth Bank to the ex- 
tent of the first advance to growers of 3s 
per bu, plus 8d for handling expenses, 
and the bank in turn distributes the over- 
draft proportionately with association 
banks. The accounts of the wheat board 
are checked each day by its own audit 
staff, and are subject to audit by the 
state auditor’s department. 

Up-to-date machinery is provided to 
grade wheat for seed, which is sold to 
growers at cost. 

As losses on account of hail for some 
years forced insurance firms to advance 
their rates to an almost prohibitive figure, 
the wheat board formulated a plan and 
arranged with insurance companies to in- 
sure wheat produced in Queensland at a 
value of 4s bu on farms from time of 
earing until harvest at a cost to growers 
of 1 1-5d bu. Growers in New South 
Wales paid a much higher rate. Insur- 
ance companies, however, had to pay hail 
losses of £23,000 in excess of premiums 
received from the board. 

Wheat is sold direct to milling com- 





: panies, which are invoiced twice weekly, 


and payment is required within seven 
days of date of invoice. A London firm 
is employed to receive consignments of 
wheat, and drafts are drawn on this firm 
for 80 per cent of the value of the ship- 
ment, and discounted by the banks. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





The area planted to wheat in Chile has 
been gradually increasing, and_ the 
Chilean superintendent of agriculture 
states that it will continue so to do. 
There are at least 175 flour mills, of 
which a large number are comparatively 
modern plants. As Chile is an exporter 
of both wheat and flour, not much for- 
eign flour is imported, except in the 
extreme northern and southern parts. 
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DECISION ON SALES LAW 


High Court Rules Concerning the Validity 
of Negotiations and the Basis for 
Assessing Damages 


Failure to deliver bran under con- 
tracts of sale was held to make defend- 
ant seller liable, in the case of Pratt vs. 
Schreiber et al., 249 S.W. 449, decided by 
the Kansas City court of appeals. 

In each instance the contract was con- 
firmed in writing after verbal negotia- 
tion; the confirmation being signed by 
both parties on a duplicate form pro- 
vided by plaintiff. In returning plain- 
tiff's copy, defendants also sent another 
confirmation, signed by defendants and 
differing from the plaintiff’s confirma- 
tion, in that it provided that the contract 
was “subject to strikes . . and other 
delays beyond our control.” This form 
of defendants was not signed by plaintiff. 

Defendants relied on a railroad strike 
as an excuse for nondelivery, but the 
court rejected that as a good defense for 
the reason that it was not made a part 
of the written contract between the par- 
ties. In the following extracts from the 
opinion of the court the “statute of 
frauds” referred to by the court will be 
understood as the statute in force in the 
several states making agreements to sell 
goods unenforceable unless the consid- 
eration be below a certain sum, or unless 
there is partial payment or delivery, 
or unless there is a memorandum of the 
agreement signed by the party sought to 
be bound by the agreement: 

“It is well settled that, unless a con- 
tract provides for something in the way 
of an excuse or reason for not perform- 
ing it, the fact that the party to perform 
is unable to do so is no excuse, save in 
those cases where performance of the 
contract is, subsequent to the execution 
thereof, forbidden by law. And, of 
course, contracts such as those involved 
herein are. not of that character. 

“The oral contracts were complete 
when made. Their only defect was that 
they were within the statute of frauds, 
but when the confirmations signed by 
plaintiff were also signed by defendants 
that imperfection disappeared, and com- 
plete and valid written contracts con- 
cerning the-purchase of the bran were 
in existence. Being contracts in writing 
and within the statute of frauds, they 
could be modified only in the manner in 
which they could be legally made en- 
forceable in the first place, namely, by 
the plaintiff's consent in writing. . . 

“However, it is contended that this 
modification was in writing, because it 
was contained in the duplicates defend- 
ants prepared and which they signed 
and delivered along with the plaintiff's 
confirmations, which were signed by both 
parties. There is no doubt that a con- 
tract may be evidenced by, or contained 
in and made up of, several different in- 
struments. But that is where the only 
contract in controversy exists by virtue 
of such instruments, and not where a 
complete and effectual written contract 
exists independent of and without rela- 
tion to the other collateral writings, which 
last are signed only by the party claim- 
ing the benefit of any modification con- 
tained solely in the collateral writings. 

“Nor can defendants avoid the rule on 
the ground that they are the ‘parties to 
be charged.’ They are, so far as the 
furnishing of the bran is concerned, and 
the statute is complied with, since they 
signed the confirmations of the contract, 
for a breach of which plaintiff sues. As 
to the claimed feature of the contract, 
excusing performance in the event of 
strikes, it is the plaintiff who is the 
party sought to be charged with regard 
to it. To permit a modification of a 
complete, valid, written contract in this 
way would be to weaken and destroy the 
safety and security afforded by written 
instruments.” 

On the question of measure of dam- 
ages, the court added: “It is urged that, 
in arriving at the measure of damages, 
the market price at St. Louis and not at 
Kansas City should have been consid- 
ered. We think not. The contract, while 
it does not explicitly fix or name the 
place of delivery, yet fixes the price on 
the basis of cost and freight at Kansas 
City; that is, when the cars are loaded 
and the bills of lading are taken out and 
delivered to plaintiff and the commodity 
paid for, then delivery is complete, the 
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title has passed, and plaintiff [the buy- 
er] takes all the risks of shipment. 

“There is no question that the rule is 
that damages are to be fixed in accord- 
ance with the difference between the 
contract price and the market price at 
time and place of delivery. But, al- 
though plaintiff's directions were to ‘load 
those cars for shipment to St. Louis, 
this does not mean that delivery was to 
be made by defendants in St. Louis, but 
only that defendants should load the 
bran on the cars in Kansas City so that 
plaintiff might ship to St. Louis. When 
the cars were loaded and the bills of lad- 
ing delivered to plaintiff at Kansas City 
the title would pass and the delivery 
would be complete, although for plain- 
tiff’s business purposes the destination 
of the cars intended by plaintiff would 
be St. Louis. 

“The place where goods are to be de- 
livered and where they are to be sent are 
two entirely different places. . . . In 
the absence of any provision for the 
place of delivery, it is presumed to be 
where the goods are at the time of sale, 
which is usually the seller’s place of 
business or shipment. Both parties in 
this case were located in Kansas City, 
and the evidence seems to indicate that 
the cars were to be loaded, and the ship- 
ment, so far as plaintiff was concerned, 
was to originate, there.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





SOY BEAN CONFERENCE 

Mitwavuxkee, W1s.—A national confer- 
ence of soy bean specialists of the Unit- 
ed States will be held at Madison, Wis., 
on Saturday, Sept. 11, at the invitation 
of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. Fifteen states in which 
the culture of soy beans is reaching large 
proportions will ‘be represented, and dis- 
cussions will range from planting the 
legume to the protein value of the meal 
for hog, poultry and cattle feeds. 

The Wisconsin. College of Agriculture 
will present the unique spectacle of 15 
varieties of soy beans growing side by 
side at the experimental farm at Uni- 
versity Hill near Madison. The exhibit 
will form a “laboratory” for practical 
demonstration to show the effects of 
drilling and checking between rows when 
grown in combination with corn to pre- 
vent reduction of corn yield. There also 
will be exhibited the latest development 
in soy bean harvesters, designed particu- 
larly to handle the low growing variety 
of the soy bean employed in the central 
and northern states. 

At noon the conference will partake 
of a unique menu prepared by expert 
culinary artists of the university. Tasty 
dishes made entirely from soy beans and 
related products. will be served. An ex- 
hibit of byproducts, including flour, 
feed, paints, oils and varnishes, will be 
made in this connection. 

Programme features include a talk by 
R. Y. Winters, of South Carolina, on the 
part soy beans play in the scheme of 
farming in that state. R. W. Hamilton, 
of North Carolina, will explain methods 
of utilizing soy bean hay. Methods and 
processes employed by the soy bean oil 
industry will be explained by W. A. Os- 
trander, of Indiana, and C. V. Vestal, 
of the same state, will talk on the place 
of soy beans in the hog ration of Hoosier 
farmers. Robert Hodgson, of Minne- 
sota, and Roy Hulce, of Wisconsin, will 
relate successes in feeding soy bean hay 
to live stock. J. G. Halpin, poultry ex- 
pert at the Wisconsin college, will dwell 
on the soy bean as a source of protein 
materials for poultry feeding. C. V. 
Atwell, of Wisconsin, will discuss the 
growing of the soy bean on sandy soil. 

L. E, Meyer. 





BAKER’S MUNIFICENT GIFT 

Guascow, Scortanp.—For some time 
there have been hopes that the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh, in which are 
housed some of the historic manuscripts 
of Scotland, including letters of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, would be converted into 
a Scottish National Library, but there 
were serious financial difficulties which 
the state could not overcome. Now it is 
announced that a generous donor has 
given the sum of £100,000 to enable the 
change in the status of the library to be 
made. The donor is Alexander Grant, of 
McVitie & Price, well-known Edinburgh 
bakers, who have also an extensive bak- 
ery on the north side of London and en- 


joy a big export trade, particularly for 
shortbread and oatcakes packed in tins. 

This firm, of which Mr. Grant is the 
practical head, had the honor of making 
the christening cake for Princess Mary’s 
baby early this year, and also the wed- 
ding cake for her brother, the Duke of 
York, about two months later. 

Of Mr. Grant, one of our Scottish pa- 
pers has the following interesting biog- 
raphy: “Thirty years ago he was a 
working baker in a small town in the 
north of Scotland. The late Robert Mc- 
Vitie, when about to start the business 
of biscuit manufacturing in Edinburgh, 
spotted Mr. Grant as a very capable 
man and offered him the post of first 
works’ manager in the now famous firm. 
On the retirement of Mr. Price, Mr. 
Grant was admitted as a partner in the 
business, and when Mr. McVitie died 
Mr. Grant took over full control. He 
showed his belief in the future of the 
company by buying all the shares that 
came on the market, and has since 
amassed an immense fortune, part of 
which he is now giving to his country in 
the most generous and public-spirited 
manner.” 





WHY DANISH FARMERS LEAD 

Danish farmers, who are perhaps right- 
fully classed as wonders of the soil till- 
ing industry, are not enthusiastic over 
farm methods in England. Fifty of these 
first-water country men, who have just 
concluded a trip to the British Isles, re- 
turned home disappointed. “Very old- 
fashioned” was their verdict after seeing 
the workings of British farming. 

A Dane, who has a farm of 300 acres 
in England, has given the basic reasons 
why Danish farmers rank first in their 
endeavors. The fact that every farmer, 
as well as his wife and daughter, in Den- 
mark, has a high school education, comes 
first, and secondly, all farm men are mem- 
bers of co-operative organizations. which 
market their produce for them in the 
best markets and at the best prices. 

Denmark, a nation that is nearly 100 
per cent literate and where pauperism is 
at a minimum, in which education is a 
paramount issue, has for many years 
astonished the world in the achievements 
of its farmers. Every possible subject, 
with the exception of farming, is taught, 
at a per capita cost that is negligible, in 
order that boys and girls of the soil can 
have a good all-round education. Males 
and females of all ages attend these gov- 
ernment high schools, the average being 
usually from 18 to 25, but in many of 
the schools there are students of two or 
three score years. 

Those farm men in this country and 
other nations who have harbored a grudge 
against a high school or college education 
as necessary to the advancement of crop 
productiveness have a nation that stands 
at the top, more or less solely on this 
principle, to serve as a fitting example 
of what study can accomplish. 

This same Dane points out that “A 
Danish farmer sends all his milk to a 
creamery. It is immediately pasteurized 
and, if not required for immediate sale 
as A-1 milk for home consumption, it is 
made into butter and cheese. The 
skimmed milk is returned warm to the 
farm and given to young pigs, which 
thrive on it.” 

American farmers are leaning more 
and more toward co-operative marketing, 
which seems to be the only means of 
serving the buying public at a reasonable 
price as well as giving the farmer his 
proper financial returns. 

Every move made by Danish farmers 
is based on scientific study and applica- 
tion, and in results alone is unfolded the 
enlightening story.—Daily Financial 
America, 





THREAT TO POISON YEAST 

Toronto, Ont.—The Fleischmann Co., 
Toronto, was recently subjected to an 
attempt at blackmailing. A letter was 
received by H. E. Trent, local manager 
of the eompany, stating that if $1,000 
was not handed over by Aug. 15 every 
box of bulk yeast arriving in Toronto 
would be poisoned and the offices of the 
company would be burned. The money 
was to be left in the company’s garage. 
The letter was signed “Black Hand” 
over a drawing of a skull and cross- 
bones. The police were informed and 
they laid a bee § for the blackmailer by 
leaving a parcel of paper in the garage 
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and arresting the man when he appeared 
to get what he thought was the money. 
The prisoner admitted he was the author 
of the note and pleaded that he needed 
the money. 

A. Ai. Battey. 





HUGE FARM OWNED BY BERLIN 
Among the valuable assets of the city 
of Berlin is a tract of some 58,000 acres 
of unimproved land which is being devot- 
ed to agricultural and pastoral uses, the 
Department of Commerce states. The 
acquisition of this property began as 
long ago as 1874 when as an experiment, 
a single farm, “Osdorf,” was bought. 
Thereafter periodic additions were made 
until now 45 tracts are included in the 
aggregate holdings, worth, it is estimat- 
ed, not less than 100,000,000 gold marks, 
After many unsuccessful attempts 
the municipal council profitably to work 
this tract, it was finally leased to ; 
private firm to be run on a strictly coi 
mercial basis. Statistics show that in- 
der private management this land hx 
become highly profitable. Today there 
are 600 horses, 200 mules, 200 draft ox 
1,200 milk cows, 900 beef cattle, 
steers, 500 sheep, and several hund: 
pigs being raised on this land. From t) 
soil there are harvested annually aly 
14,300 tons of grain, 55,000 tons of pot 
toes and 8,800 tons of other vegetab! 





HUNGARY’S AGRICULTURAL RECOVE! 

Though Hungary is forced to rely 
its agriculture for the major part of 
prosperity, the four principal gr: 
crops still failed by 35 per cent to rea 
the pre-war levels of production, t 
Foodstuffs Division of the Departme: 
of Commerce is informed. The gover: 
ment is keenly interested in stimulati 
agricultural production, but the industry 
still suffers from lack of capital with 
which to purchase the necessary equi)- 
ment and materials. The redistributing 
of the land by the government, which is 
not yet complete, is causing a certain 
amount of uncertainty with regard to 
the development of any considerable 
area by one person, thus somewhat re- 
tarding production. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach"us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 125-BI 
mill in North Dakota; must be able t 
furnish A-1 references and take entire 
charge of the mill on trick. Address 14°’ 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


1,000-bbl Kansas mill has fine propo- 
sition to offer a salesman for Iowa 
who can get volume of business and 
who wishes to better his condition; 
must have proven ability; salary and 
commission. Address 953, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE MIl 
grinding hard, soft wheat and rye; mu: 
furnish good references as to charact 
and ability; permanent position for rig! ' 
man. Address ‘Miller,’’ care Northweste: 
Miller, 108 South LaSalle St, Chicago, | 








WANTED, BY A COMMERCIAL LABOR(« 
tory, a man to do routine testing of fio: 
and wheat, preferably with some milling 
experience; state salary, experience an! 
when available, in first letter. Addres= 
1505, care Northwestern Miller, Minn: 
apolis. 

SALESMAN FOR WESTERN PENNSY! 
vania; a mill in the Northwest making * 
fancy spring wheat flour is interested i” 
a connection with a salesman who is justi- 
fied in commanding a large salary in re- 
turn for the business produced. Address 
1521, care Northwestern Miller, Minnea)- 
olis. 





